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Tcmpcniucc. that virtvie witUotit pride,^ for^inc witli- 

oiii envy, ^^ivcs indolence (healthluliiess) of body, ami I’Rinqiiil. 
Iifv of niuid ; (he bc.st ^;nai(liau of youiji, and support old 

'I •'i f* * ^ 9 ^ 


lx ail exteiulotl sense, teni])eraiice is syno- 
ninnnis witli Aioderation, and may be recoiii- 
inended as a duty every man owes to iti 

1 he exercise of all hii-i, afl'ecdons and passions; 
and i^ «liere clt»,si'ly aPied to prud^'iice, wl^ic/i 
forl> tlie undue gratification of^any desire 
whatever. In unrestricted sense* that 

virtue which gnavds against fhosc ^injuries our 
health is t*xposc d to, by a* excessive indulgence 

K 



(it* our appetkos in eating and drinking. Nature 
lavs us under an obligation to eyt (jnd drink for 
tile su]>p(V’t of our hocbly fi’anie ; and lias 
vndovved us A\it1i fajulties iiid powers to ehoose 
and }>repare tJiat diet whidi is most salutary and 
agreeable rto our tgstt't. : ^tbe grejtt dar^ger we 
fy*e exposed to is, that of consulting the latter 
(fuality rather* than tbe forincr;,and hence of 
biang teniptecl to exceec^^tKe due measure re- 
(piisite for subsistence. I 
^luieinjierfriife ‘ in eatings and drinking loads 
the vessels a redbiidancy of jukx's, increases 
the rapidity of the circulation, until a ])lethora 
cWn’ipt the huinburs, and either carries oil* the 
miserable vtelims, by inllammatory disorders, in 

* «r* . . ' 

the prime of life, or sows the seeds of ehronical 
infirmities,' that aeeelerate the ineapaeities and 
i*!iMresses (^f old age before tbe natural term. 
All the argumeiils that are brought against sui¬ 
cide, whether by sword, ])istol, or poison, hold 
good in some degrc'e against intiaitperanct'. ^V^ho 
does r.ot know, that tbe oftencr a building is 
slnycked, tile soonor*'it will fall; the more vio¬ 
lence used to a delicate machine, the Stfoner it 
Avill be ^lesp'tiyed ; and no machine is so exqui¬ 
sitely (‘iebcafe as the human body. 

The principal vices repressed by tem])erancc‘ 
are hiconihtnmj^ and ^.nr.v.s* hi eating and drink- 
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hii) : if thei'c* be di\y more, they from one or 
other of tlu^c Tiagses. It would, at presertt, 
lead us to too great length, tef consider this 
virtue iiilly in bot?i pointsTof view. 'J"o tlic® 
last, then, as inort' a])]>ropr;iite ^o our parti¬ 
cular swbjec|? we shfdl tchiv'lly conning, what 
fiirthi'r rei4iarks we may have to^)frer pif dietetic 

4 . • • 

tenu)erance. • 

* • • f *1* 

‘‘ Wine,'’’ says an cr*iinent authifr, “ raises the 

imagination, but depiJbsses the ,'judgment. He 
that resigns his reasr.f is guilty <jf ^wery thing 
he is liable tvTin the abseiif e of it* •A*drunken 
man is the oi'eatest \nonstcr in human nature, 
and the most despicable character in hiinuin 
society; tliis vice has very fatal* eftects the 
mind, the body, and fortune of the person^who 
is devoted to it; as to the mind, it discover?; 
ev(Ty flaw in it, and makes every latent seeu* 
sprout out in the soul ; it adds fury to the pas¬ 
sions, and force to the objects that are ajTt 
to inflame tluah. Wine often turns the good 
natured man into an idiot, and the cholertl* mdfi 
into an assassin; it gives bitterness to r^sewt- 
nuait, ifiakes vanity insupportalije, and disphiys 
every little spot of the. soul in its ut#iio»t defor- 

mity/' . . 1 * * 

Seneca says “ that drunkenness dois not pro¬ 
duce, biif discover faults.’i E:jperiencc teaches 
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us the CH)ntr?i,ry ; wine shews a. man out of him- 

seH*5 and infuses into the mind tjual^ties to wliieli 

• • 

it is a stranii'cn in its niori^solK'r 'moments. Some 
'\nen are induced to*drink ekeessively^ ‘‘Vh a cure 
for scKrow, and a relief from misfortune; l^ut 
they t^eceive themsidv^ s • »'wine cari only-sliarpen 
iuid embitter infserv. 

^ " St ^ 

’ l\inperance is our guard agab^st a thousand 
unseen ills. I** this virtu ' rf^strain not our natu¬ 
ral inclinations,' thev will soon exceed all bounds 


of reason a^ab d’ prudenc^*. The Grecian phi¬ 
losophers Vanked temY)erance amoirg the highest 
of all Christian virtues. It is undoubtedly a y^re- 
srrvjitive against numerous diseases; an enemy 
to ])assion, clnd a security against the dire effects 
of excessive vices and innnoderate desires. And 


c’very. maii'of reflection is aware, tliat by kec*])- 
'hfg this vigilant sentinel always on duty, we 
are armed and secured against that tremendous 
bvost of foes which perpetually hover round the 
unguarded victims of intemj)erai*ice. And, be- 
sYiles checking those irregular j)assions which 
may be said to reside in the soul, there are 
otlen's that dwell in the senses, ecjuallyociapablc 
of destroying the body, yiarticularly an inordi¬ 
nate i<idulgcnce in indolence, sleeping, eating, 
drinking, and many other things in their nature 
not only innocent in,themselves, but'indispen- 
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noc'C'ssiiry •mder cine regulaTicjn ; wliic'lj, 
vet, by tbeiT al)iii;e, become the fatal itistAi- 
incuts of oiir clestrnvtion. Difl* ^’eatjethle 
poet Las summed up the whole vc^r^ senten-* 
tioiisly, wJien lie tells us, 

Know, all tfie good tliat individuals find, ^ * 

Or (r(^l ctnd Nature meant ";o mec^, mankind. 

Reason’s whoTe pleasure, all tliejoy.'j of sense, , 

Lie 1)) three words, IlfiUli, P. aee, and Competence 
lint healtli consists wijli lemperai’'j;e alone ; 

And peace, fair Virtue^peace is all^thy^own. • 


Temperance, as has been observed, is closely 
allied to justice—-iustice to ourselves, becaus,e a 
eoiiduet that injures our health and endangers 
our lives, violates that duty a man owes him-* 
self:—;justic:e to others, l)ec:ause we owe a«duty 
to the eomnumity at large, of winch we are 
members, as well as to our more intimate con¬ 
nexions ; all vvliieh sustain an injury when we are 
disabU'd from fulfilliim’ our obbVations. HcVe 

^ O O 

then ap])ears the luressity of temperance; and, 
lienee arises the great duty^of ])art‘nts, not otfly 
to ])vaetise it themselves, but to train uy und 
habituate their children to il^ siwee tho}^ are 
aceountabie for the health, mora^i«, aitd happi 
lies,of thc'ir ofl“s]fring. 
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cnArvEK II. 

<? 

• (* 

ON THE niODtJCTlONS Oli', THE EA11J.\ WlllTEUs 

^ 4 

ON &C. 

MoHEiiN Avritors on diet liavc added very 
little to tlie store of general information. The 
best irf thein are mere theorists and inexperi- 
encud s]X'culators, and for the most [)art servile 
copyists, detailing from month to monlli what 
^las been vulgarly known for centuries. Moses, 
who may be said to be the first, and perhaps 
the only original writer on dietetics, in liis 
history of the world, points out to us the diffe¬ 
rent t‘xtensions which man has succcssiYelv 
gi?’en to alimentary mattl*r, in a very rational 
thoiigh rather > irregular manner—tdieymg the 
law of hecffvSbity, but yielding too easily to the 
attracfiois of pleasure ; feeding U])on the fruits 
wliicli tliLvtrees lavished upon them in a ha])py 
climate, tlicn iinon herbs and grain which lie 
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ohtaiiK'd from a^oil more niggardly, as regards 
t]ie ])rice of kislabour ; milk from liis cattle, wid 
at last upon tfieir fl^sli itself; tigaki, causing 
\egctable juices to ferment,* and extracting the* 
liquor, wliicli reanimates all his exhausted ftaxes, 
tliougUthe .'fl)use of k iielHates lii’ii, and de- 
})ri\ es hii^i of his reason ; he sh^ws us the lengtji 
of human lifcp diminisliing in proj)orlion as ne^v 
wants have been discovered ; and the necessity 
of seeking his sup|K)rt from among* one or 
the other kingdom »f natures aid amon^ a 
great ninnlKr of diflerenksubslafictspbecoming 
more urgent, at the* same time that Ins vitality 
diminislies ; lie sIicwn us his constitution,* o'lK’e 
deteriorated by his faults, peiqx'tufitin^’ in his^ 
race an hereditary weakness, and the excesses 
of fathers sealing destruction u])on 4 .heir ] 30 sU‘- 
rity. In line, tlie longevity of certain hernrit^ ; 
who, returning to a vegetable life, and the 
most scru])ulous sobriety, has exet'eded the 
ordinary term*of luiman life, and tlic famous and 
often quoted history of Ck)i’naro, seems^to (ih- 
inonstrate to us tlia^,, reiTlTy, by exceeding the* 
bound* of actual want, and by giving ^^gy to 
pleasure, man lias ^evidently cojitril)uted to 
abridge the dura^tion of his life. * •, 

Nature has attached pleasure lo^want; but 
one of Hmse guides lead^ilmost always farther 



than the orticj*. Reason vva!^ given to us lo 
milke them agree; but the nuifi \i]u) has once 
yielded to*the« seductive ^nlluence of pleasure, 
•is not very apt to l)t‘ correct in the jneasurt* of 
his rciisoh ; Iwj has tpiitted the free of life: this 
once d^(^iu*f, lie is n«i loog\«t’ perniitfyd to«cull its 
11 its. • 


• Hie einbleins of PTgypt, Avlioi'e IMoses liad 
been lirouglit uji and insU'u^ted, and llie fables 
of Greece, present us \v^th the same origins, 
anti always 4hc^inost sini]4e vegetalile regimen, 
character^Mu* bf the •first ages of the world; 
dilfei»ent preparatives afterwards altering tlie 
silnpbcity of the ilrsl food and iiieii, at 
^length atteifipting tlie life of animals, to seek 
in tlieir devoiued ineinbers tlie supjiort of his 
o^vn. • 

•• ‘According to Mackenzie,^ the following is the 
order in nhich the various articles made use of 
atf food for man, succeeded each other in the 
first ages: fndls^ grai^i^ herl>s\ hretKf ntilli', 
//%//, winc^ and beer. The latter, ac¬ 

cording lo lleroddttis, was imented by the 
Kgyi^tians, mal it seems already to been 

pointed yut jiy Moses, since, in several jiassages 
in Levjiti^us* (\. b,) and in Numbers (vi.^3,) 
their legislafor sjieaks of inebriating liquors, 

f 

* lli.y. of Rrcscrviiif; IJoilili. 
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different from wtne, and which afe expressed 
in the Greek fext of the Septuaf^int, h}' the 
word tlie root (ff which is'He^Orew, and 

imports to uLehylatc. To these aliments must* 
be added l)utter, honey, olive dl, and 

cheese. • 

These first inventions were s{i^eedi].y'follo\\ed 
by more refiiK«^Li pre])aratioiis, according as^sen- 
suality became awatvened, or as want C()ni])el]ed 
to proportion the resistance of tlie aliments to 
the already weakened^ and diminished activity 
of the organs! It is thus Ciiatllippr/cfates, witli 
a learned and exact* hand, points caU to ils,^ in 
liis treatise on primitive medicine, the history of 
tlie siic(iessive perfections witli 'regard ti^food,, 
and shows us man, instructed as much by 
])ain as yileasure, io c/mo.s*c, pi'cparc* and 7nefh- 
imrphose^ the substances which serve him fo? 
nourishment; thus discovering, by Ids own 
expt‘rience, the first elements of health aitd 
medicine. To be brief, by admitting, with 
Moses, the hereditary weakness of the' bodies 
of men by the abuse*of enjoyments, it con¬ 
ceived* tliat a nourishment, sidutary at first, 
becomes afterwards .too o;ross far enervated 
organs: it is th^'ii that the sense of rhe evil 
finds out the measure and modificaUons of tlie 
regimen*; /o/-, says Hipjiocrates, you ivHI find 
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neither measure, balance^ i.r)r ealrulation to 
uhieh can more safely {ipptij than to the 
very sensations which ihe body c-rperiences.'^ 
AVhat becomes now' of our modern system- 
inong^ers, and dic;t inventors ? 

If ,fju sc sensations bad been .sufficient ftn* 
the estal)lislinicnt of dietetic riil(*s, there had 


been no iiecessity for the interference of art. 


For, on the authority already quoted, lehere 
7ione are iynoranf, and /ill instructed, cither 


throuyh cuUom or want, the title of artist can 
be applied to no one, - Nevertheless, the wants, 
crrois, and infirmities of men increasing, and 
tradition orowinix insufficient to collect and 
hand them d(ovn, art has formed itself, .and 
beconie necessary. Hippocrates, in proof of 
his reality, quotes the exam])le of the gymnastic 
physicians, who, every day, he says, wake fresh 
observations u])on the meats and driiiks which 


are cap<ible of ajjordlny more strenyth aiid 
viyour to the body. 

»But the study of diet had, even before the 
time of Hi])pocrates, beon carried to a great 
cxUjnt; for Jlerodotus observes of the'^Egyp¬ 
tians, th/it Jjaviny remarked that the yreatest 
fiumbci, of diseases proceeded from the abuse of 
food, they f)ok care every month to consecrate 


* Lib. c. ViMtlcr-Lindcn, sccO wi. 
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three successive ckiys to make themselves vomit, 
and cleanse t^eifisqjves with clysters, to pursrte 
and seize health.^ This custom of eiifetics^ was 
used amone: tlie Romans, ra'ther as a means of* 
favouring gluttony than to ^preserve hoalth ; 
and it Appears, in se^erUl passages J}jp})o- 
crates, that during his" time, tln/e Greeks occa» 
sionally rcsorl^id to mild means, in ordei; th 
excite vomiting, ami to clear out the stomacl'i. 
But Herodotus, a judicious and observing man, 
after having noticed That the Rg\^)tians were 
the most heciltliy people^of Affic&, ^attributes 
their atlvanta^e less fo these customs tlianfb tlie 
uniform temperature of the climate they inlia- 
bited, where,'’ says he, “ the'seasons bi'v, not . 
subject to any vicissitudes.” Notwithstanding 
all this, and although the regimen of Pythagoras, 
and the institutions of Lycurgus, had ])reeeded, 
by a grc'at number of years, the age of Hi])po- 
crates and Plato ; although Iccus, a pliysiciiin 
of Tarentuin, liad some years before recom¬ 
mended tlie union of gymnastics with the most 
sober regimen, to pre'k^rve health ; although, he 
had acquired sufficient reputation as to have 
applied to him tlie. ])roverbial ciqirrssion of 
fccws\s tneal, in allusion to its simplicity; 
Plato, however, does not less on this ac- 

, * I'iiUcrp. scot. 77-' 
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count attribute to Hcrodotii>^ the invention of 
nicdical gymnastics, and Hij>])()crales assigns 
to liimseff the lionour of liaving detennined 
witli cNaetitude the ])ro|)ortions of regimen, 
cithe!* fpr a 'stato of l>ealtli or disease. This 
appeas^ii th liis first and second im)ks'^ of t/te 
fefime7i of nw'A^ in health^ and in tlfat entitled 
^ o/f reyhuen in arnfe diseases? “ In the lattej-, 
Hi])pocratcs, in liis own words, says, that the 
ancients have written nothing on diet witrthy 
of heing mentioned^ and they hare passed over 
this important article in silence^ In his first 
book' on diet, he begins by exposing how iniicli 
tke liibonrs of the ancients on this subiecl 
havedoft behifid them untoiu‘licd ; and at tlie 
end »')f this preamble : / wilt make known that 
which none of those who have preceded me 
even ufidertook to demonstrate. He afterwards 
more yjarticularly attriliiites to himself the merit 
oT having determined the times and signs wliicl) 
precede deranged health, and the means of 
preventing the consequences by respective j)ro- 
poctipns of food and exercise. 

The elegant iud judicious Celsus, in file first 

book of‘'hi.ii works, tivaAs of the regimen of 
^ ^ ' 

.strong,'healthy, and robust p.'ojile, and fd'ter- 
wards lay# down suitable rules to peojde oF a 
weak and infirm^coiisbtution ; and lastly, tliose 
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dictated by tlic Reasons, or wliich®arc useful 

under differewt tireumstances of life. In tlx* 

* * * • 

first cha])ter, be lays* down tw» remarkable 

riibis, wbieli it would be welbfor those to wlioni • 

they are directed to ol)scrve. His*general*rule 

is, that tbe ht;&ltliy and^ vyHl-fornied inaiugught 

not to confine himself t\) any invariable* law—a, 

very wise jirecK'pt, and from wliicli a projK)-? 

sition results Avortlfy of remark, which some 

autliors have very imseasonablv eensiired, from 

not having considered ^hc* spirit of iti generally- 

It is this :—Ahnlo ])lv.s niodh am])ihifi 

assume re; sometimes "to exceed the iust meiifsiire 
• • • ^ 
of necessity, sometimes to restrict oneseM* tf> 

that measure. This is indeed thfe true n^eaning ^ 
of tl u* word juste, Sebigius has paid no atten¬ 
tion to it, when he ri‘])roached Celsus with being 
the a])ostle of gluttons and drunkards. He is® 
certain that the strict and defined law' of want, 
is not made for those who enjoy robust healtli*, 
but for those Mily w^ho are under the necessity 
of w'atching rigorously over themselves; and 
Sanctorius has said wothiry w'hich Celsus has 
not him*elf said in the following cha])ter, tvjieii 
he made this reflection;'*^ Celsi se^terijin 7wu 
onnubus tutta esf, * ‘ \ 


* 


Sect. iii. Anh. 42. This sentence of t'elsusws not safe for 


every one. 
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Tlie pree mpts of Celsus arc ^principally direct¬ 
ed to rco'inicn, and the choice j;^>f foods and 

" » * » 

drinks, the i.se of baths, tlic propoi’tions and 
' iniitnal relations of meals and labour ; on diet¬ 
etics^ vomits^ (syrinaism), and gymnastic ex- 
erciscs 

. Among othe;; writers on aliment^ from the 
time of Hijppocrates down to ^-lalen, may be 
tfdded Xcnocrates, who lived under the reign of 
Tiberius, and who wrote a treatise on fish, iii- 
clVided in die treatise of Thotius; but whieli 
contains few useful lliino-s. Div^scorides, who 
lived under Nero, has iusertetl in liis work, 
aTnong the medicaments of wliieh the jirincipal 
part consists, ditferent articles upon food and 
condiments, and their ])roperties : it is particu- 
liirly in the second and lifth books, v/liere tlicse 
‘afticles are found, tlie general merit of which, 
is at best, of a slender nature. It is not among 
the hygienic authors, that CVrlius Apicius must 
be classed, although he has made a collection of 
cdlinary receipts of his time. He lived under 
the reign of Trajan : but -Pliny, the naturalist, 
whc. lived under Vesjiasian and Titus,dias left 
a natuirl h’story of abitientary substances, the 
])voper4icf attributed to them;^.and the cusj^oms 
of the Homans at that time, which leaves 
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curiosity scarcely jiny tiling more tfj v ish for ; 
and the champs ©f his stylo, the philost)phical 
and profound reliectioiLs ^vith which Jiis work 
abounds, compensate for the errors of cre¬ 
dulity, witli w'liich he is but justly ^tcu) oftep re- 
l)roached.. ' ' 

I ' A ^ 

Galen, the most illustrious i^an aft^T Hip¬ 
pocrates^ has It^t three books 0)1 the propertiet' 
of food: —one, on ilt' oUniods which fonn good 
or had ; one, o;> aflcnuating regimen ; 

another, on the eaercif^e^ called the,.little ball, 
a kind of gami^ analogous .fo that ®f tcvmis. 

To proportion tin* i-ules of liealth tOi,the 
different circumstances in which individutilj 
may be placed, Galen divides people into three 
general classes : in the first, he places those wlio 
are naturally healthy, vigorous, and, masters,, 
in conse(picnce of their circumstances, of the 
time and care necessary to be devoted to their 
health. In the second, tlu)se of a feeble and 
delicate constitution. The third class, contains 
those to whom indispensable business, public o^' 
private, does not permit them to eat, drink, or 
exercise^^themselves, at regular hours. * ^ 

The most distinguished wwks of the latter 

O # •* 

period, on the subject of the preservation of 
health, through the medium of a well regulated 
diet, are <hat of Cornaro, on the advantages of 

7 ' ft* K • » 


i 1 t <7T 
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^iobriety, ainl that of Mercuirialis on the Gyni- 
pfistics of the Ancients: to wliich also may 
be aclde 4 , Chancellor Uacon's treatise entitled, 
' Historiq Vita' ef Mortis, 

epmaro claims considerable attention, because 
bis book is the resuh ef his oV n experience ; 
because,he proves, that man, by studying him- 
>iielf, and "having strength of rciind enough to 
place liintself above the seductions of pleasure, 
only to follow the laws of reason and necessity, 
nray bring his constitution to perfection, and 
re-establieh his organic, which liav9 been weaken¬ 
ed by intemperance; bc^;ause lie teaches us— 
what we are not sufficiently acquainted with,— 
the difrere<^ice there is between the measure of 
want, and that of pleasure—^Iiow much we are 
(lie (lupes^)f our own sensations—above all, since 
'»lhe art of disguising the gifts of nature has 
created artificial wants and factitious ajipetites; 
and has called by the name of hunger every 
sentiment that is not clogged with satiety—in 
f^Tle, the history of Cornaro, may be placed 
among the number of beautiful experiments 
whidh have been made, with a view tjy ascer- 
tain the fixity of health through the medium 
of 'diqis; consequently,, it has contributed most 
to establish Vhe piinciples, and to concur in the 
progress of the art. 
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Leonard Lessius.^a celebrated Jesuit* who lived 
about the end (jf tile sixteenth century, before the*, 
death of Cornaro, struck with thC fo!-ce ^nd 
beauty of his example, wrote a* work on thy same 
subject, which he closes with a li*st of*all tl\e iften 
known, whosq^ sobriety* of life has led Item 
beyond the^)rdinary limits of huifan life.* His • 
book is entitled, Hygiastworij sen v^era ratio * 
valetiidhiis honcp, • 

But Lessius is not the only individual whom 
Cornaro'’s example indiieed to write oif the prc* 
servation of health; ^Oiomas Pldlold^us, of 
Ravenna, had already \^tten a treatise entitted 
Dp Vita Ultra annoa centum et viginti pf-o- 
pnganda —Venice, 1553. He qut^tes* a tiiije, 
when at Venice, he had seen several of its ser^ifii- 
tors, a hundred years of age, shew themMves in * 
public, surrounded by those "marks of lespect * 
and veneration due to their patriarchal age, their 
dignitie.s, and their virtues; and he attributes • 
to debauchery and intemperance the paucity of 
similar examples. He was the first who de- * 
claimed against churchj^ards*for the interment, 
of dead b<idies in towns. ^ , • 

Cardan, a man to whom nothing was^wanting, 
but as much judgment as he possessed wit *«,nd 
learning, has also written four books on fhe pre- 
|iervation of»health. In the three first, he treats 

• V 
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of aliment^, in the fourth, <'f old age; the ex- 

^’h.inple of Cornaro is the object tif Jiis admiration, 
and the basis of his precepts; he censures Galen, 
and adduces as aT proof for the justness of his 
reproaches,' tha^ this celebrated physician died 
him,self at the age of seventy^ve. , Another 

• proof "of the j,deficiency of the justness of his 

^ extraordinary mind is, that hc.condefims cxer- 

cise as })rejudicial to healtii; and that, by com¬ 
paring the longevity of trees to tlie ordinary 
tluration of animal life^ he attributes the long 
life of toe iil-st to their immobility. 

4 n the last class we mijist not omit, among the 

• productions of this age, the treatise in six books 
uppn^gyfiinastics, of Jerome Mercurialis. Tlie 
thyce first of tliese books treat of the different 

• objects ielativc to exercises, and of the different 

* kinds of exercise in use among the ancients; the 
three last, of the effects of those exercises, and 

* their utility in fortifying the body and preserving 
health. It is difficult to combine in one indi- 

* vidual more erudition, and a better judgment, 
.than is to be met with in this author: Haller, 
nevertheh'ss,^ reproaches him with being too 
partial to the ancients; and that he has not only 
said* apy ?hing absolutely as regards the exer¬ 
cises in .use among the moderns, but that he has 
even censured riding among the inconvenience^ 
hurtful to health ; doubtless, says Haller, 
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cause this exercise yas not among the^uimber of 
those in which«thfi ancients delighted. • 

• • f. ^ . • . • 

It is towards the end of the periled of which 
we are now speaking, that tht treatise written 
by Bacon, entitled Historia VitcB^et Moriis^ 
must be place^. His (n)i<Sct is to find cfu^.the 
(pauses of natural death, and therejjy to discover 
the means of prolonging, as much as possible, 
the ordinary term of Ituraan life. 

Tlic living man is oimtinually losing, and 
continually repairing the loss he sustnins. In* 
other words, the constituent parts of ilft* living 
body arc continually oi:\the decay, and a variety 
of causes are incessantly carrying them off; * 
several of its organs are constantly engaged^in 
separating hujnours which pass olF loaded wijli 
a part of its substance, consumed by the»uniting 


action of air and caloric; while internal friction. 


by a pulsatory motion, detaches its particles. 
In this manner the animal machine is continu- < 


ally being destroyed ; and, perhaps, at* distant 
periods of life, it docs not contain a single par¬ 
ticle of the same constituenf |)arts. But this 
reparatives faculty becomes exhausted,, and mawi 
dies. To diminish the activity of tlje causes 
which dissipate, attenuate, and destroy, t<i ntain- 
tain the faculty which repairs,* to sof|cn and 


render pliable the parts whose inclination is 

• <• 2 * ^ 


4 
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opposed to the effects of thefreparative faculty, 
^ would b^* the means of yrolqn^ngf human life as 
muph as tht organization of our bodies would 
permit. It was on these simple ideas that the 
illufitrious Bacon established plans of investiga¬ 
tion '::wthy of meditation, and which may still, 

• in our own tLne, furnish great and important 

* subjects for reflection. « 

Bacon, in the greater part of the subjects 
which he has treated, ha\rarely put his own hand 
to the Work ; where he has not always showed 
extensive .views, pkins, or researcli, fertile in 
consequences, a great dwestment of prejudices 
^ and ideas accredited by habit, a continual call 
to ^^xpenence, a constant application to stick 
to, nature, and to her alone for guide. He 

• was truly a great man, and placed, in the 

* order of time, between the revival of letters 


and that of the first progress of the physical 
' sciences, he seems to liavc made his appearance 
to put an end at once to that barren admiration 
in which the ancients were held, and to cause 


jthe study of nature to* succeed that of books, 
and to acjd to the riches reconquertnl by the 
patient s^utators of, antiquity, the still more 
fertile products of an active observation, and an 
indefatigable experience. 

At this time the circulation of the blood was 
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weijrl 


not discovered ; tftc'y had not learncTl hi 
llie air, nor was ayy« thiyg concerning the phe-. 
nomcna of the barometer known ; the therwio- 
meter was not invented, and the means^of ex- 
j)criment, impc|*fect and incorrect, bnly ]^ft*for 
curious fliaii lo study nature, and appr^iate 
its phenoyitfna, the chance of hittiSg u])tm them, • 
without any ap]ftarance of the power to subnwt * 
them to observation and calculation. . 

Saiictorius inade his ^.ppearance, and already 
he had conceived the fir^t idea of a thermome- 
ter: that of a* fixed ]K)iirt, from whence its 
gradation might comml^nce, and from the appli,- 
cation of this instrument to the examination of 
febrile heat. But tliat which rendered his nfyne 
immortal was, the fine series of ex])erimeii[ts 
which he made upon the insensible ])ersJnration, 
wliich lie conceivetl to exist, with as much 
genius, as he employed patience to execute it. 
He was the first who tluiught of comparing * 
with the food taken in, the quantity of excre- 

mentitious matter evacuated, and to make a * 

• • 

comparative estimate frf them by weight, by. 
weighing* his own body under difEerent circum¬ 
stances relative to evacuaitions and meate; by 
which.meaiis, he cc^rectly ascertained^ the quan¬ 
tity which escaped through the mediiun of in¬ 
sensible peVspiration. ^ 
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, Sanctorius does not give \he detail of his ex¬ 
periments. only presents jtheir results, which 
d(1 not all appcjir exact, as have since been 
demonstrated by more recent experimenters. 

With respect to the jirogress pf public health 
in llie theory of dJbt, there neeessafily results 
from the impfoved knowledge of mdn. and from 
Hiat of the things whose influence he may have 
exporicnccd, knowledge worthy of furtlier cul¬ 
tivation. *« 

€ 

Arbuihnot, and other authors, have produced 
very extensive ww’^ks on diet,*in which, if we 
.except the first inentionM, there is inore display 
of Igai'ning than real physical knowledge ; such 
fcc’instance,* are the treatises of Pisanelli, Non- 
nhis, Melchior Sebiz ; they are all, nevertlieless, 
valuable, as uniting in one point of view the 
labours of the ancients, and in making their 
doctrine well known. Otliers, such as that of 
Arbuthnot, with less prolix learning, present 
explanations too often wide of tlie truth, chemi¬ 
cal knowledge of his time, and particularly 
• a^jalyses by fire ; there’is, nevertheless, a philo- 
fophical ejrder in them, and well regulated prac¬ 
tical *()bR^rvations, •which bespeak a wise and 
judicious,mind. Chemistry^however, at,length, 
by developing more simple means of analysis, 
facilitated st^l more the examination of animal 
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and vegetable bodies, and the coni^)aris(>n of 
their distinctive qualities. It was then,that all , 
tliat was capable of being correctly fnade kn(\wn 
on the peculiar nature of alimentary substances, 
on the varietic:| of aliment they, contain, on the 
nature of* mucous bodies*, <#onsidered as murila- 
ginous, in slaccharine substances. In fer^K^ntable • 
juices, gelatinofts matter, animal as well * 
vegetable, has been cMlected with equal judg¬ 
ment and learning, by ijhe celebrated Lorry, in 
his treatise on diet. * * * 

Cullen, at th^ cbmmenceAient of 1ii« ^Materia 
Medica, has likewise bestowed some excellent 
considerations up{)u different parts of alimentdry * 
matter. • * * 


It would be an unpardonable omission h^re 
not to mention, among the number * 0 ! men • 
whose works have eminently contributed to the * 
perfection of eating and drinking, the name of 
Parmentier, whose labours, constantly directed • 
to the public ^(xid, have made knowm the 
nature and use of many nutritive substances, • 
particularly those of the farinaceous kind, and, 
rescued ftxim unmerited contempj ope of tl^e * 
most abundant and useful*articles of /ood, and 
which,constitutes n^it only a general blq^iiftg* to 
the poor of all countries, but*a nutritive and 




* 
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wholesome source of cleponclance during times 

. of scarcity,—we allude^to tfie potato. 

Botany, by the correctness of its descriptions, 
has taught us to distinguish useful aliment 
and agreealde seasoning, from ^he destructive 
poistn, in a class of Mimeiits tocw mu^h sought 

* after; gnd tlie observations of Baulei and 
Bulliard, on mushrooms and poisonous jHants, 
ought not to be passed ov5r without honourable 
mention. Nor should\M^e forget to associate 
with thchc industrious *and meritorious names, 
those, wh.) by their labours, hhve enlightened 
thdr fellow-citizens, by/warning them against 

* the dangers by which they are too often 
tlu’pt'itened, iiiul which have called forth pro¬ 
hibitory laws against the use of vessels and 

* utensils of copper and lead, under circumstances 

* where those culinary articles are liable to be 
attacked by the alimentary matter which they 
are destined to contain, and thus be the means 
of conveying destructive germs- into the system, 
under the deceitful external appearance of a 
^salubrious nourishment, and that of an agree¬ 
able fluids The essays of Xavier, on^this sub¬ 
ject, fcav>;, attracted particular attention from the 
mcdicuJL chemists, by multiplying the means 
i)f recognising and destroying a perfidious 
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enemy- The receAt experiments of flie 1 /ench 
and other chdhiists.^ haye taught us silso the . 
limits that ou|»ht to be observed *between the 
useful and destructive properties of vegetable, 
minc'ral, and .‘jninial substances, not oijly* as 
regards tjJieir .medical, Wt likewise thelrtrJiet- 
etical projierties. ' # * 

And lastly, the eye of tlie anatomist direcis 
Itself successively over every animal, and ^com¬ 
paring their structure ^^dth that of man, places 
upon a ])arallel all the Systems whiclf compose 
the apparatus of their life. • From hmn* even to 
the zoophytes, Cuviciv^ the French naturalist, 
has investigated and developed the stnictur(f of ' 
the viscera, the dispositions of the* neAous j^id 
muscular systems. He demonstrates in what 
order of animals the nutritive liquid circulates 
by the contractile power of the heart and 
arteries, and is carried from the centre to the 
extremities and ^the surfaces, in order to be ' 
returned afterwards towards the centre: in 
others, the same liquid, onl^ stagnated in the 
interval of the visceraf appears to be station-, 
ary, and* bathes the parts wliic^fi jt cannwt 
nourish by moistening theuv In the or/j a»d the 
other,,he unfolds t\|e structure of the orgaife by 
which the atmospherical fluid of ambiept air, iwS 
made subservient to the mechanism of actual 
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respiration •, he shews us i4ie universality of 

, the respiratory function, superior even to that 

of %the circulating one, and consecpiently with 

• • 

nutrition. Thus, the first object of the organi¬ 
zation^ of lining, beings—the supnort of life—is 
seei>^ vi'hich, however* simple or compHcated its 
mechanism mVi^ be, always reduces^ itself to a 
single problem—that of plackig in one per¬ 
petual relation the ambient fluid with the ali¬ 
mentary juice. 
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CHAPTER III. 


OF IJIETTXC AND COOJvERY, REFERARLt TO 
ROTH ANCIENTS /:ND MODERNS,* &C- 


* 

» 


The first author Wv» read of wlio suggested 
dieting in tlie cure of diseases was Asclepiades- 
He rejected the use of medicaments altogether, 
and reduced the cure of every disease to the jrc- 
gulation of diet, as regarded quantity,’quality,' 
and the seasoning of meats. The physicians of 
his time, so far only disagreed with him that 
they thought that diet assisted physic, and that' 
physic assisted Vliet. “ Upon these grounds, 
says an old writer, they command, forbid, ‘ 
curse, and discommend the meats and drinks 
that God has created, framing j-ulcs of cfict 
difficult to be observed > and thos^J morsels 
which, they forbid pthers to taste of, they fhem- 
selves altogether neglect, or contemn. For, 
should the^ live according fo their own rules, 
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they would run not a sindSl hazard of their 
.health; and should tly^y pr^rn lit* their jiatients 
to 4ivo after their own examples, tliey would 
altogether lose their profits.”* 

Of these "diet-mongers, St. A^mbrevse writes : 
Tk^ precepts of phtfsic are eoiih’ary'*fo divine 


hving ; for fheij mil men from fasting^ suffer 
urn not to watch, seduce nm from opportnni’- 
ties of meditation. Theitwho mve themselves 
np to physicians, deny thpmselves ta th emselves.'''' 
And St/ Bernard, udon the Canticles, thus 
asserts; Hy])ocrai.es and Sofirates teach how 
tjO ‘save souls in health/ in this world; Christ 
and his disciples how to lose um : which of 
the two will you have to he your master? He 
inekes himself noted, that in his disputations 
' teaches how such a thing* hurts the eyes, this 
the head, that the stomach; pulse windy, 
cheese offends the stomach, milk hurts the 
head, drinking water is hurtful to the lungs: 
Avhence it happens, that in all the rivers, fields, 
gardens, and markets, there is scarcely to be 
.found anything fitting for a man to eat.” But 
let us admit , these words of St. Ambrose and 
St. Ben.ard to he only addressed to the 
monks;^ for whom, perhaps, it wvas not sc 


* Henry Cornelius Aggrippa, Knight, counsellor to Charles 
V,, Emp. Gcnn. 16S4. 
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necessary to take s« much care of th(?ir licalths, 

* . I . . \ 

as of their prtifessi^ns, ^and that a Vcy’icty ot . 

dishes and feasts inav not he unlawTul for sonic 
men to use; the first the art of dieting performs, 
the second the art of cookery, being the dresfcftng 
and ordering,of victuals.^ For which' rvas(iu 
Plato calls4t the Flatt(^ess of Physic^; 'and it ‘ 
is accounted by many a part of medical diete¬ 
tics ; though Pliny rfnd Seneca, and a mob of 
otlier ancient physicians, confess that manifold 
diseases proceed from whe variety irf costly 
food.* • ' 


With respect to the quantity of foiul, leaving 
the nature of it out of the question, it ought, 
however, to be observed, that, when' the sto¬ 
mach is weak, it is particularly desirable that it 
be small in cpiantity, nutritive, and easy of diges- * 
tion. Whatever, therefore, may be the opinions 
of the ancient physicians, and the speculations 
of the modern iudigeaterti^ there arc peculiarities * 
of constitution and gastronomical sensations, 
which individuals are much better acquainted * 
with than any of the Itarned 'members of the. 
body medical of the present day. ^It i^s, indeed, 
well known, that substances, apparently unfit¬ 
ting, frequently agree with the stomach,* by 
digesting well, and even tranquillizing^the irrita¬ 
ble state oft this organ, merely because they are 
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suitable t& the cravings ortsensations which it 
kad previously experienced. * I^or are there 
instance'^ wifnting of changes of diet having pro- 
duced^a quiet and healthy state of the stoniacli, 
whfere medicine, has been ineffectual. These 
occunT^nccs, howeverV ought by np means to ex¬ 
cite sdr,prise,^ since digestion, and** the conse- 
q«ent tranquillity of the stomach, depend upon 
a prpper quantity of Healthy gastric juice* 
being secreted, and mixed up with the food, 
^rhese secretions are mtist likely to be produced 
by whate/el- agreefi^dy excites ? as it may also 
J)e obstructed by whate,vcr has a contrary teii- 
dehey. It may, therefore, be worth while for 
tht‘ activ*e gcAirmand to remember, that— 

4 

The friendly limpid draught, the temperate meal. 

Ne’er asked the aid of bolus or of pill.” 

To be brief, the rules for diet in a state of 
health, arc thus summed up by one of the most 
popular men of the day,*!" and it requires little 
ingenuity of rea^sotning to see at once the pro- 

“priety of obeying them. “ We should propor- 

• * 

♦ Tke V?,me given to (^e liquid, the result of arterial exha- 
latioif. ^It is the principal agent in digestion. It combines 
with the food^ completely alters its nature, and ch.^nges? its corn- 
position. * 


f |Mr. Abernethy. 
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tion the quantity of food to the poWers of the 
stomac^h . adapt its^ quality to the feejings of 
the organ, and take it at regular intervals. 
To this we would add, that, eating as the,appe¬ 
tite may dictate, without over-disiending the 
stomacli, is a ^lode of uiosi, preferred by irr.ny, 
whether at regular or irregular intervals, and is 
by no means a<bad plan. And so far do we 
agree witli ancient practice, that refined and 
wire-drawn systems of feeding are as unnatural 
as the fear of death, which often proven mortal,^ 
and whicli sets people on n.ethods to.save their 
lives, which infallibly destroy them. This is 
a reflection made by some historians upon db- 

I f 

serving that more are killed in a flight than 
in a battle ; and may be applied to those mul¬ 
titudes of imaginary nervous and sick people, 
who sicken by the very means of healtli, who 
ruin their constitutions by physic, and throw 
themselves into the arms of death, by endea¬ 
vouring to escape the “grim kingf**—a method 
not only dangerous, but beneath the dignity 
and practice of a rational being. To consult 
the preservation of life, is the only end of it; 
to make our health our business; to e igage in 
no action that is not a part of a regimen or a 
course of physic, are purposes so abject mean, 
and unwortiiy of human nature, that a generous 
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soul woufd rather die than submit to them. 
Besides, that, a continual aqxiety^or life vitiates 
and corrodKs all its enjoyments, and casts a 
melaivcholy and * lugubrious gloom over the 
whblq face*^ of jiature; as it is impossible we 
shoidd take pleasurS or delight in anything we 
are evei^ mohient afraid of losing. • 

.“By these observations, it*is not meant to 
attach blame to any ond for taking a proper 
care of health—a blessing sooner lost than re¬ 
covered? on the contrary, as cheerfulness of 
mind, smd <?apacity*for business, are, in a great 
.measure, tlie effects of a. well-tempered constitu- 
tidn, a man cannot take too much pains to cul- 
twate aftd preserve it; and this care, wliich we 
arc prompted to, not only by common sense, 
but by*duty and instinct, should never engage 
us in groundless fears, melancholy apprehen¬ 
sions, and imaginary evils, which are natural to 
every man who is more anxious to live than to 
know how to live. In short,* the preservation 
of life should only be a secondary consideration, 
and the observation o^‘ it our principal aim. 
If we haj/e ^is frame of mind, we shsill take the 
best •me^ns to presqfve life, without being over 
solicitous about tlie event; and shall arrive at 
that p<sint of felicity which Martial has men¬ 
tioned as the per^ction of happiness—^namely, 
of neither hiring nor wishing for death. • 
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THE AKT OF COOKERY, AND SPECIMK»N\S OF 

ANCIENT COOKS. ' 

•* , 

• f> * 

“ The^ art of cookery is very usefAil,” says 
Henry Cornellui> Agrippa, “if not dishonestr.” 
For which reason, very great and most, tem¬ 
perate persons have been induced to write of 
cookery, and dressing of meat. 

Among the (xi’cek kitcheners, or cooks, may 
be enumerated, Pantakon, Methecus, Epiricus^ 
Zophon, Egesippus, Paiisonias, Epenetus.^ffy- 
raclides, Syraciisanus, Tyndaricus, Secyoni«s, 
Symonactides, Chius, and Glaucus Locrensfis. 
Among tlie Romans, Cato, Varro, Columella, 
Aihcius;—and among those of a more modern 
date, Platina. 

Tlie Asiatics were so intemperate and luxuri¬ 
ous in their feeding, that they were known by 
the surname of gluttons, then called Asota*. 
Pliny informs us, that' after the conquest .of 
Asia, for^^gn luxury first entered into Rome, 
and that then the Roman ji^ople begai^ to'niake 
sumptuous banquets. Then was q cook, a 
most useful slave among the ancients, and 
began to be much esteemed and valued; all 
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['-[^Spattered with broths, and begrimnied with 
•tlio soot of his pots, h?s platters,*dishes, pestles 
and mortars, he was welcomed out of the kitchen 
into tire schools; and that which before was ac¬ 
counted but" a rile amt nauseous slavery, was 
aftei*(vards honoured iis an art; tht* chief object 
of which was only to forage every where for 
pfovocatives of appetite, and td study all man¬ 
ner of dainties to satisfy a most [U’ofound 

5>’hittonv. 

* ’ *' r 

J ^ 

‘‘ Not lonf' tlie Hood had left the face of earth, 

Y\T)d lost mankind received a second birtli, 

^ire luxury rose, with sickness in her train, 

A'Ad ulkthe frightful family of i»ain : 

Nature’s spare wants ff)rsook the liomcly board. 

With mad profusion sec each table stoi’d ! 

Invention labour’d to debauch the treat, 

And whet the jaded ajjpetite to cat : 

Intoxicating wines henceforth, began 

T’ iuHame the blood, not dicer the heart of man.” 


Among the luxuries of the table in greatest 
retjuest, Gellius quotes out of Varro, the pea- 
*c('ck from Samos, the Phrygian turkey, cranes 
from Melos; Ambracian kids, the* Tartesian 
inubot, vrouts from Persenumtium, Tarentine 
oysters, crabs from Chios, Tatian nuts,* Egyp¬ 
tian ddtes, Iberian chesnuts; all which insti¬ 
tutions of bills o'* fare were invented for the 
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wiclved waiitonnes^ iff luxury and gluftony. Bui; 
the glory and fSmejof thif^act, Apicius, alxn e all . 
others, claimed for himself; so much so, th*dt, 
according to Septimus Florus, there was<i cer¬ 
tain sect of cooks called^Apicians, f)ropagat^d, 
as it were, in imitation of the philosophers,^of 
whom Sei^e^a has w ritteh as follows Api¬ 
cius lived in aiiP age, who, in that city, out of 
whicli philosophy wvis* banished, as corrupters 
of youtli, professing tin? art of co<dcery, hath^ 
infected our age/’ Pliny also styledliimthe 
gulf or Barathrhm of all *yoiUli. * iSo many 
subjects of taste, so •many provocatives o£ ^ 
luxury, so many varieties of dainties, Averj^^^at 
hnigth invented and discovered by these dk* 
ciples of Apicius, that it was ultimately deemed 
recjuisite to restrain the profusion and prodi¬ 
gality of the kitchen. Hence those ancient 
sum])tiiary laws and edicts against riot, viz. tlie 
Archian, Fannian, Hidian, Lecinian, Cornelian, 
and the law^s of Cepidus, and Agutins Restio.* 
Also, Lucius Flaccus and Ijis^ colleagues put 
Durenius out of the S^nate, because, being^a • 
tribune of the people, he went abou4 to abrogate 
h law made against the excassive procli^idfty of 

• By these laws it was commanded, that,In the ordinary ban¬ 
quets, none should spend above ten asses, every ass being a 
penny English. • 
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feasts. In defence of whieh^Tnark the daring 
• of Buraniiis, who ascended, the rostrum in their 
defence ! “ These are i)ridles,’‘’ said he, “ put 
into jour mouths, most noble senators, in no 
wi»e to be endwred : yc are bound and fettered 
with the bitter chains of servitude. For there is 


a law made, t1iat commands us to be frugal: let 
\fs, therefore, abrogate the coifimand, deformed 
with .the rust of ghastly antiquity : for to what 
jpurpose have we the liberty if it be not lawful 
for thepi that will to kill themselves with 
luxury?’’ • 

^ • There were many other edicts, which, sub¬ 
serviently, were all abolished ; so that no age 
has been more indulgent to gluttony, than the 
ofie we now live in, all over the world : a man 


^ mfiy eat till he burst, and of the most costly 
fare, provided he pay for it, without any one 
calling him in question. The liberty of the 
belly, like the liberty of the press, and trial by 
jury, is, to Englishmen in particular, the veri¬ 
table pabulum yitfB if he have it not, he dies. 

* “ It was for this cause,” says Musonius, and 
after him, Jerome, that we travel by land and 
sea. to ffitch wlntr and costly cakes to poui' 
doum gullets.’’'' So many taverns, so many 
ale-houses and eating-houses anmng us, where 
men are destroytjd by gluttony, drunkenness. 
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and luxury, that,i niany times, to the detriment 
of the coinraTmwealth, f they consumu whole 
patrimonies, that the splendid banquets of the 
Asiots, Milesians, Sybarites, Tareiitines,—of 
Sardanapalus, Xerxes, Claudius, Vttclliua, He- 
liogabalus, (lalienus, and the rest of* fliose 
ancients, ^fiom history reexjrds to have exceeded 
all other nation.^ and persons, in the pleasures 
of the kitchen, are but mere sordid, ruth;, and 
rustic junkettings, compared with the sumptuous 
feasts of tile present day.* A neat, ecAioniical, 
and handsome eVitertainmeftt, will hot serve its 
purpose now, unless tJiere be an abundance, 
even to create loathing, and liquors enougjf to 
+\uldle even Hercules himself, tVho *used ^tu 
drink out of the same vessel in which he ws 
carried; and moat, more than woidd*satisfy 
Milo the Crotonian, or Aurelianus Phago; the 
former used to eat thirty loaves at a meal, 
besides meat; the other, at the table of Aurelian, 
devoured a whole boar, a hundred loaves, a 
wether, and a sucking pig. ^ “ These things,**’ 
says Agrippa, “ arc novf customary at our great* 
country pTiblic feasts, and dedications of tem¬ 
ples. You would swear they were coeebrating 
Orgiii .to Bacchus,# they are so contaminated 
with madness, quarrelling, bloodshed, «md all 
the impietfcs attending glutjony and drunken* 
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;pe8s. You may there behol/A the banquet of 
the corvtaurs, wliencetnone return without a 
broken pate. ,Tlius we find Ovid describing 

the veracity of Erisichthon:— 

•/ 

9 

“ IVitliout delay, wlia^* sc wliat eartli, what air, 

Affords at his command, tlicy straight prepare; 

Ye# at full tables he complains of hunger^ 

And for a feast of feasts he calls, ■«! anger- 
\y liat a wliole city or a loi I supjdies, 

“For the content of one will not suffice. 

\ 

, The more Ins guts devoar, tlie more he craves, 

As^rivers are exhausted by the waves, 

Whd; me insatiate sea, and tiursty sands, 

Jlrink up the floods, still rolling from the lands; 

* Or, as the fire no nourishment refuse.^, 

c Bums all that comes, but neither picks nor chuses, 

And still the more ’tisfed, it feeds the more : 

Thus Erisichtlion’s profane cliojis devour 
All sorts of food ; in liim food is the cause 
Of hunger; and he'll employ h's jan's 
To whet his ap]ietile.” 


Among the Greeks and Romans, there were 
a sort of people called wrestlers, men of most 
gluttonous and voracious appetites; but their 
infamy was at length outvied and .siirpassi'd by 
consular magistrates and emperors. For Albi¬ 
nos, formerly "iiled in Gaul, devoured at 
one su])por one hundred peaches, ten melons, 
fifty large green figs, and three hundred oysters. ^ 
And Maximus, emperor, who succeeded 
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Alexander Memiyit^s, consumed foAy pouiid^ 
of flesh in on? day, and^ drank an amphora of 
wine, containing forly-eiglit quartsT GTeta, the 
emperor, was also a prodigious epicure, e;j,using 
his dishes to be brought in alpiiabcfticallv, and 
would eontinu*' feeding for three days toJ»*t4hcr. 
Now, Avha* greater impiety, wlTcn (lod and • 
Jiatnre lias provided meats and drinks, to pre- * 
serve our health, and Strengthen nature, tlian to 
abuse them by various^ artifices for pleasure, 
and to devour them b?yond the e.ipaeity of 
human nature ? •thereby cofitractinS;; innumera¬ 
ble diseases, verifying the words of Musonius— 
That masters arc less strong, less hea^l^iy, * 
less able to endure labour than sertants; coiiii- 
trymen more strong than those wlio are bred#in 
the city, those that feed meanly than thhsc who 
feed daintily ; and that, generally, the latter 
live longer than the former. Nor are there any 
other persons more troubled with gouts, dropsies, * 
colics, and the like, than those v\^ho, contemning 
simple diet, live upon prepared dainties • 

“ Herjtf; jiout and stone afflict the humaji racf ; 

IJenee lazy jaundice r/ith lier saffron face ; t , 

Palsy, with shaking head aniT tott’ring kn«?s, . 

And bloated dvopl^, the staunch so^’s discay ; 

(Consumption, ])alc, with keen but hollow eye? 

And sRarpeii'id feature, shew’d that death was nigh. 
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The feeble oftspring curse theii* crpjy sires. 

And, tainted from liis birth, the youth expires.” 

Of this opinion is Cclsus :—“ The most pro- 
fitablo diet for man,’’ says he, “ is siniple; 
multiplicity of • tastes is pestiferous; and all 
spict J meats arc unprofitable, fur two causes: 
more being eonsumed in consequence of its pala- 
tability, and less concocted, thilt is, carried into 
tlie system, than ought to be. Therefore, many 
grave and wise men Ivtve utterly condemned 
tills kinO of indulgence as highly pernicious. 
But as for those ivlio, under pretence of reli¬ 
gion, neitlier hate pleasing their palates, nor 
luXL;^y, use only some sorts of meats ; thus by 
alxitaining from flesh, they fill and feast them¬ 
selves with all sorts of fish, and swill themselves 
MUth wine ; to which they bring tlieir lips, teeth, 
tongues, and bellies armed, hut not th^ir 
pockets; these are certainly worse than the 
K])icureans themselves.” 

As with the appetite, so it is with sleep ; a 
man may acquire a habit of dispensing with this 
restorative principle to k greater extent than it 
would be* possible for otliers to do, wfthoiit the 
risk of b aterially irijuring the general health. 
7’he same liolds good as regards hard-drinkers; 
many o£ whom enjoy excellent health, unless 
when stultified under the influence of the dclu- 
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si VO potion. This fnefhodus hihendi^ which 
do not by any*meg.n#i recfimmend, is only to be 
acquired by habit. Some confirinccl•drunkards 
ai’e known to livedo a great age—many of .whom 
revel in a single debancli, with impunity^ that 
would go a great way to rnin, if not kill,*mt,n of 
ordinary ^cbnstitutions. * Men arrived, at this 
pitiful climax o^ drinking, who, like Will Boim- 
face^ as the saying iif, eat, drink, and sleep, if 
not upon ale, on bhte^'uin^'' “ heavy wet^'' or 
poisonous port, the ]iaburum on which fliey live, 
would, were tht^ deprived of the5r* lavourite 

beveraffe, soon ‘‘ kick-the bucket.’’ « 

* , . ^ . . . . " 
Kating and drinking are so intimately Con¬ 
nected, that what is refcrrable fo the one*is 
equally a})plicable to the other. People •of 
apparently equal temperaments and habits of 
lif(' diflerso widely in their consumptive powers, 
that one shall devour everything tliat conies 
before him in the shape of a comestible, while ’ 
another shall be satisfied with a* very moderate 
portion even of what aje termed choice 
viands. 

As to tlie pleasures of the tabl6^ nothing can 
be more recommended in tlieir use, th^m sobriety 
and moderation, for health’s sake; ai^d iti fheir 
choice and quality of preparation, the taste of tlie 
nation one*lives in, or has b^en accustomed to. 
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|iiay be jiitlgcd good and r£ft,io^ial. There is no 
possibility of being aniirbi^er in §iich a case ; so 
that all persons may enjoy the eruditus Uwus" 
of Piitronius, by’ consulting only their own 
faiTcy^and palate- 

WMl e on the subject of cooke¥y, it would be 
against our'gustatory nef>’es were we 
te omit llie physician-cook, and the apothecar}^- 
cookj or scullion. We do not go so far as to 
believe that the whole \)]jerative }}arl of healing 
is built flpon no other foundation tlian fallacious 
experiment)?, or thaf itis a nieit.'conjectural art. 
.Neither do we mean to .say tliat there is always 
danger in the physician and physic, than 
ii> the (iiseake; although Hippocrates himself, 
tlfcit great master of his art, does not deny it to 
be both difficult and fallacious; and Avicen 
says, that the patient''s confidence in the phy¬ 
sician frequently prevails more than the physic 
itself. Galen also affirms, that it is very difficult 
to find a medicament that does very much good, 
but easy to find inany that do no good at all. 
Be all this as it may have been; but tl^e im¬ 
proved state*of medical science, sinc;l? the dis¬ 
cover^" df'^ the circulation, and other important 
funbtinns, unknown to the fgicients, rdac^g these 

* • . /I ^ , 

considc'rations in another point of view tJian 
they previously styod in. Howevei*. nature is 
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the best guide aiRl director; and ‘those wh^) 
assist her dictates, .witli|t)ut attempting to con- 
tronl, whether he be physician or ^philbso])her, 
will best study tile welfare of the object .before 
him. , • ■ 

None can Jie more reiJpcctable than'efergy- 
men, phjstcians, and men of the law, when they * 
discharge honeftly the duties incumbent «n 
their respective office^ and character. Tlie first, 
are the interpreters and representatives of the 
Deity—tile second, by aISfbrding aid tef suffering 
humanity, beccRne its profectois iJnd guardian 
angels ; and what office can be more* digniliejt 
or im}>ortant than that of the magistrate,^vho 
protects the widow and tlie orphafl, and guaritls, 
by beneficial laws, their fortunes, their hono*ir, 
and their lives But the magistrates, flie })hy- 
sicians, and the ])riests of Synopolis were not 
altogether of imblemislied characters. Miso- 
gug, who succeeded Daaroth in the throne, set* 
before tliem an Example of cleifiency, of wliich 
they had much neetl. In his turn, he gave a * 
lesson to the ]ihysicianff, M^liicli tended no less tc> 
the benefit of his subjects. He r^colWcted that 
one of those sons of Hcimes, when* formerly 
called, to prescril^i^i for himself in a dang^ous 
illness, had pronounced a long and unintelligible 
harangue *011 the nature of^ his distemper, in- 
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stead of giving him flirectSoiis for his cure; 
and, since that period, fhe had ])Mccd little con¬ 
fidence in tliie gentlemen of the faculty. 

The physicians of Synopolis were no better 
than f,liose of Ihibylon. Egypt being natu¬ 
rally' an unwliolcsome country, swarmed with 
* physicians: liiit the health of the Inhabitants 
was not a whit better preserved «n that account; 
on the contrary, those sorts of Esculapius de¬ 
stroyed their poor couf^trymen by thousands. 
Slisogu^ began by forbidding the one half of 
those gentry to pilictice, at‘the same time 
ijeserving to himself th^ power of calling the 
oth’l^ys to a strict account whenever he sliouJd 
think propel^'. He il w^as who conferred the 
degree of doctor, and examined those who had 
’ been formerly graduated, on the different modes 
of treating their patients. 

A venerable old man appeared one morning 
before his tribunal; and Misogug inquired 
what were his theory and practice of medicine ? 
He expected from the man a profound disjilay 
H)f erudition, mixed up' with the jargon of his 
art, and already, in imagination, felt himself 
fatigued .md disgust "id at his long and learned 
references. The old man, trembling, told him, 
in a fev words, that he could neither read nor 
write, and yet had been so happy as never to 
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occasion the deatlf of i single person during 
the whole coiflrse of.his f fe. (rood heavens T’ 

* • • f * 

exclaimed Misogug, with amazement, “ you 
have long practised medicine, and have not 
occasioned one death !—what a wonder I—pray 
then, who are you, and i/haf are^the secrets or 
prescriptidlis which you make use of ^'hey 
are very simple,replied the old man; I 
never prescribe cither purges or blood-letting, 
and the only medicines which I prescribe to 
my patients, are oxymel, juleps, and exercise. 
When they are’m a conval(5scent state, I nourish 
them with pilaw ; and when their health is 
fully re-established, I require of them /ever 
to rise from table with a ch)vcd and overloaded 
stomach, but to finish their repasts before their 
hunger is fully satisfied.’’’ 

“ Go,” said Misogug to him, “ you have 
more skill than all your brethren put together, 
h'rom this moment I appoint you my chief 
physician, and I invite you to eat pilaw witli 
me this very evening. Pijaw is a light and " 
wholesome food^ much^used at Babylon : I ^m'^ 
very fond of it, and still more so of 3'ou.” 

Pilaw consisted of boileil rice, dri^ssed^ with 
good butter or UKitton fat. It was piueh used 
over all the east, and the ignorant old 'man liad 
thought pVoper to introduce it in Egypt. The 
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king decreed tliat Gveryk)ody"should take pilaw, 
instead of the doctor’sKlru;xs, ailfd caused the 
apotliGearies’^ sho])s to he sliiit up, and had soon 
very few sick subjects in all Synopolis. 

Misogug tarried his yirecautions still farther. 
The WaWs of th(fNiie, being scAnetiines stag¬ 
nated, and putrefied, In the canals by which 
they were conveyed through thV* city, diffused 
a noisome and noxious sidell. He caused the 
canals to be carefully cl'taned and repaired ; he 
gave further orders, that every citizen should 
burn, daily, in the different aphrtinents of his 
house, cej)hi, an exquisite aromatic, wliich 
posVsses the virtue of jnirifying the air ; and 
the city soon came to have all the delicious 
fragrance of an orange grove, or some perfumed 
arbour.^ 
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CHAPTER IV 

m 


C USTOMS OF THE ROMANS TN EATING 


AND 1) HI it KING. 


Every country has* some peculiar modes,- , 
different from each other, in the inanne of 
lying down, and taking those things which afe 
necessary for the support of the human body. 
The Turks, for instance, feed in tlie sitting , 
position. Tlie ancient Jews lay down for tlic 
same purpose, on couches expressly made. The 
people of Europe commonly eat sitting at 
tables. But our design here is only to describe 
the manner in which the Roigpans went through 
the same commensal cefemonies; and in doing * 
so we shall explain the meaning of* the* autliors 
who s])eak of their banquettihg and frosts.* 
The-place whert the Romaics use^ fo eat 

JcHtficIlium is tlic Itonian or Latin word for breakfast: 
Prund'nim^ for taken about n^on: Mi'rt'uKa^ a luncli 
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was namc3 cmnamdiim^ irbm cwnu^ a supper, 
as our dining-room fa mi t)ie w(^Td dinner; be¬ 
cause the supper was their chief meal,* as the 
diniioT is ours. It was also styled triclinium^ 
fr(5m three’ bedsj-f wliich were placed round a 
littfc \able,^ standing in the middle. Before 
supper,, they commonly washed their hands and 
ftice, changed their clothes, ahd took off their 
shoes, that they mighl not spoil the beds. 
When the table was fiirnislied, the master of 

it 

the fea^ compelled all those who were invited 
to sit or lie down, '’by pulling their garments 
.with some kind of violence, wliich was inter- 
prVed an expression of kindness, and a sign of 
being welcome whereas, if this action was 
pijrformeil with indifferency, and without ear¬ 
nestness, it was a sign that tlic master of the 
house did not care much for the company of 
such a guest. Such as came of their own 
accord, without invitation, to sujiper, were 
named musree^ (flies,) or umbra*,^ {shades or 
shadows), 

fcj beavcT: Cwna, a supper, in the evening, Comrncssatio is 
properly a itriukLig after supper, a custom much used in Kome. 

' • Tne lien ate buf '^nce-a-day at supper, seldom twice, 

but ueyer more ; children and women, three times. 

f The place wheve these stood was near the top of the house. 

4: Penulam mihi scidity to make welcome; ina; tangere 
vestem^ is, not to make a man welcome. 
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The guests coranTonlyllie upon the bed, lean¬ 
ing upon thei? left.elbJw,* with Oieir upper 
part raised up. There were^ tw6 or three on 
every bed; the one at the upper en(>, the 
next with his head loaning *00 *the other’s 
breast, the tlftrd in tlie •same n^inner.*f At 

public feasts, where many hundreds were 
invited, capaci(/lis couches were made, an*d 
accommodated to four^or live persons at a table. 
Thus prc])ared to cat, ihcy ornamented tliei^ 
heads with garlands of roses, and otlj^r plea¬ 
sant flowers, to i*bfresh the brain, and preserve 
it from the ill consc‘que«ces of excess of drink'* . 

anti the powerful operation of the \ ^me. 
For tliis purpose they also bouncf their heads 
with fillets of wool and linen, and to arrdfet 
the circulation of tlie blood in the veins of the . 


temples, which, as they supposed, conveyed 
to the brain evil vapours, which disturb it. ' 
They sometimes used the leaves of colewort, 
when they were resolved to drink much; for 
as a learned lierbalist has nQlj(;ed, there is no 

greater enemy to wine, dr to the operation of i^,,* 

• _ • 

J 1 .X cuMto loaiiinetc (Hor. lib. i). ^ 

•f* The middle was the place of hilfcour: ct ceUii^mfidU^con. 
speciunin uffmhie. Ctesar^ Lucian, lib. I. Accmnbelftt Tt.vor 
in. gremio mariti. See Ovid, lib. 1. Amor. Eleg^ 4. Salt 
was placed upon the table to sanctify as well as to season the 
meats. Arnob. lib. 2. « 
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tZian colewort and cabbj|ige. ' The supping room 
was usually adorned With .t^plties and noble 
relics of their predecessors, as the other part of 

the house named Atrium^ was with their images. 

• • 

« • 

r *' Vcl tibi Medorurl^ptignaces ire per hostes, 
Atqiic%rnure tuam tixa per anna doinuin.’'' 

'Hungry fellows, who were'nimble at their 
meat,, were said to have calceatos dentes, 

^ At all stately sup&rs, there were three 
services gr parts: the first was called ^ustatio, 
anteeeno,' or protmilsis* If was composed 
, ®f such dishes as whetted the appetite, and 
prepared the stomach for more solid and corro- 
bdrating viands. I'he fruits most in season 
w^re then served up, with eggs, sallad, oysters, 
• asparagus, &c. The second course was named 
cama, because it constituted the principal part 
of the supper, the principal dish of which was 
called caput exence^ or fmidamentnm ccb7icp^ 
as the first the proemium^ and the last the 
epilogue. For the last were reserved all kinds 
fruits, cream, but particularly apples, as 
they did"' eggs in the first.-f* Their suppers 

* dabatur ante Mulsum, antiqui non nisi mulso primam 

sitem sedabalrit. iiG.dn. lib. 5. cap. 2*. * 

f Hence the proverb ab ovo ad mala, from the beginning to 
the end. , * 
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were so ordered tlfat tiere was a cooveoient 
time between 5ich,course, for agreeable* conver¬ 
sation. 

At such seasons, it was not lawful to mention 

anv disastrous or calamitous circum’stance*; be- 

^ • • • 

cause there is* nothing thSit assist^igestidh so 

much as mirth, nor is there a greater impediment 
to the right use ftf meats, than melancholy dr 
sadness. They, thereTore, banished from the 
table all melancholy sul^ects, as w^ell as sucl^ 
tilings as might excite them. * 

During the flourishing sfate of the empire, 
the Romans w'^ere very e>*pensive in their suppersi* 
Vitellius, according to Suetonius, had a^supper, 
where two thousand rare and foreign fish»?s 
were presented upon the table, with^ oth?r 
strange birds, brought from the Straits of 
Gibraltar, by galleys, sent on purpose to trans¬ 
port them to Rome. And tliat they might not 
overload their stomachs with coarse kinds of 
food, and neglect others more pungent and 
agreeable to the palate, it ivas sometimes the 
custom, on the supper* being introduced, t^. 
give every "one a little note of the imm^s of the 
several dishes prepared for them.-f* 

* Though the Romans censured luxury %nd gluttony, they 
nevertheless indulged in both. Gluttons were surnamed Asini. 
t Hence, doubtless, the origin of tlift carte a manger, of the 
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f Tliere were several (peer's ap})ointe(l to ^u- 
perinteud at feasts, nadiied, m(3giiifer scrihciuli^ 
opsoniiy dlrihltor^ sciasor eJtironomanfe^ and 
rarpt(ir. Striictor opsonii, was tlic ^arnislier 
of the feast, wlio ornamented the dishes with 
all iiiaiiner of^ flowerand pleasant garnishings. 

• It appears that the* carvers and garnishers 
wre instructed how to heha^'e and conduct 
tlieinselves in the observance of the table cere- 

c 

monies, by persons who^made it their business to 
instruct kich as would be tauglit. And at every 
feast there Vas a portion cut (vut for Mercury 
^McTcurtj tioi's vocahaUfr)^ whose image was 
plat^:*dat the entrance of manyhouses.* And that 
ihpL'y might dfeligilt the ear with grateful sounds, 
as^ well as the taste witli dainty meats, it was 
customary to liave a concert of music. Some of 
their instruments were named hydraulae, a word 

•f ' 

French restaurateurs, and the bilJ of fare of our English hotels, 
All*. I 

* Mercury, in addition to his other callings, was also tJie' 
god of merchants, shepherds, and dreams. lie was painted 
^ under the character of an ingenious man; because, say they, 

4 .l:ose bum when this star predominates are very ingenious. 
Hw statuesVert? placed in the highways, to which the first 
fruits were oftered. J\Ierf)ury and Minerva were worshipped 
togc^!^le'• in the same temple : and the Greeks placed his image 
over the dooi- of their lioiises, because, as he was likewise the 
god of thieves, life was best able to protect them jfrom the vio¬ 
lence of these depredators. 
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conjectured bj many to|inply that water 
tributed to the sipiind ; though it^rat^jer sup^ 
posed that they were a Itii^d of instruments 
used at sea, to encourage men to fight,* or to 
drown the noise of dyiyg^ sohHcrs.* Trumpets 
are derived M)m the Roifians. 0 * 

Sporti^la was the nahie given to a l)asket, 
out of which meat was given to the people ;*it 
is taken for an imperfect meal by some authors, 
whereas ccena rerta wAs ])erfect supjier, ainl 
also ccena duhia^ in which tliere werc^so many 
dishes, that tlie *guests scarcely knevv which of 
them to choose. • • , 

At their feasts they had beautiful girls and 
boys to amuse them. The girls from Cadiz,"in 
Spain, were famous at Rome for the vivacity 
and sportful humour, which they displayed at • 
great banquets. At such times they made use 
of various sorts of drinking vessels. It was a 
common custom to have a horn, enriched with 
silver or gold; but their ordinary drinking 
vessels were made of the ear^h^of the Island of 
Samos, of the beech lind olive trees, silve^' * 
gold, precious stones, and dead»mefi"s skulls. 
This last kind of drinkiri^ vessel wiffe .in, use, 
particularly amongst the Scythians, ai5d the 
barbarous nations. For when j^ey had de¬ 
stroyed th^ir enemies, they cjeaned their skulls, 
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I 

( 

i 

t pt them with silver, ftmd hsed them to drink 

out of. « Indeed, thesxe elegant* pieces of a 

Roman side-board were as common as Scotch- 

1 

man’s* mulls made from the “ crumpled horns 
of their cattle.” • 

k ' 

Tile nam^s for the*ordinary dlinking vessels 
were cal ices pleroti^ or pinnati^ or alati^ cups 
with ears. Trulla^ or trudld\ was a deep and 
large cup, proper for hhsbandmen. Phiala^ 
was a smaller one ; ci))nhm7n^ was shaped like 
a ship ; '^cyphusy was *^another sort of drinking 
vessel, which came ftom (ireecS, &c. Miirrhma 
pocultty were of Porcelaine; and Pliny says, 
“ that Pompey was tlie first that brought them 
to*-Romc’out of Parthia.”* 

•Several sorts of wine were in great request at 
Rome, some of which they perfumed witli the 
smoke of aromatic herbs, to render them more 
palatable; though this practice was not esteemed 
wholesome by Pliny. 

Nunc niilu fumohiim veteris properte falcniuin 
Con&ulis, et chiu solvite vincla cado.” 

.. ^ 

It would appear, however, that by means of 
smok(i, tlve RomansM|ireserved their wine good 
for great length of time 4 for some authors 
speak of wine a hundred years old, though in 
* Lib. 37j 2. Anil Proper, lib. 4. 



EAllLY LfX*UKY OF THK ENGLISH^ #55 

• I • 

all probability it irfightlje the age oT the \es3k»l 
that contained it. ^ Tlie vinniim albaniyn (white 
wine, a kind of Frontigniac, Virg. lib. 5,) w as 
very famous at Rome, and ecjually in request 
as the vin de la Cuidad was •formi^ly at 
Paris. ^ ^ • 

t'rom the Romans is* derived tlie custom of • 
drinking healths, which at first was used aS a 
kind of invocation jSroper to their gods and 
emperors, whose ram^ were fre(|uently intro¬ 
duced among their cups, with rn^iy good 
wishes. At the conclusion of Clieir meetings 
they drank the cup of iheir good genius, whicji^ 
was the same with that of Jupiter Sospitdtor^ 
otherwise called Pomlum honi Dhi. l^'his cus¬ 
tom was als{) prevalent among tlie Greeks,*f* • 


EaELY LUXUIIY^ OF THE ENGLISH. 

• 

In the thirteenth year of his*reign, after his 
return from an excursion into Normandy, ’ 
Rufus reared that spacious edifice, known by- 

* Cuiditii is a little canton near Marseille, that yields most 
excellent wine. It cost, at the ti»ie to which w»aTeEnding, 
twenty shillings per quaU. ’ , *• 

i* Hence i\\Q parting ylasa of the Englhih ; th<? coup d'eUier 
of the French; and the dock un dovish of the sons of Cale¬ 
donia. 
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^uaylcs, the fiOzen.... iiij*’ 

Sparrowes, the dozen . a . iijrf 

Pcgyons„ftic d|izeii .*.. viiijf/ 

Rahctts, hocars, the dozen. 

Oonnyfjp tell liallentyd, the dozen. ij.v 

Wjiyiter Conys^.ftom^hallontyvl tyl shroftyd, t le dozen.. ijs. iyi 

MallarAii, the dozen. f.f. .^. 

Teelk'N, the doz^i .. *... ^ . 

Wegeons, the dozen .. lij.v 

' Wodcoks, the dozen .?. iuj« 

Plovers, grey, the dozen .. iijv 

Pa,starfie Plovers, the dozen .. . vj.s. \yl 

Marie,s, the dozen . xviijf/ 

Larks, the^dozen. vj</ 

Hemie .spyts,, the*dozen ...•.. xvJij^/ 

Biintyngs, the dozen . 

firc^te Byrds, the dozen. * . 

Eggs, from Ester to Myghelmas .:. xvj</ 

‘r3^;g.s, from Mygftelma.s tell Ester. \\d 

Butter, swetc, from Ester tyll Jiallontyd, the ]>ownde .. ijd 


Butter, wetc, from llallontyd lyll Ester, the jxjwnde .. , 


CURIOUS RILL OF FARE. 

• * 

The following is a true copy of the original 
Iodised in th(? Tower of London. 

(>c#rge Nevil, brother tc^ the great J^arl of 
Warwiak,' instalment into his Arch- 

bishoprick of the year 14^0, made a 























• 

AN archbishop’s FEAST. » *^65^ 

• • * • 

feast for the nobility, gentry, and clergy, 

wherein he spent ^ 

•- 

300 quarters of wheat 

• 

200 pheasants 

300 ton of ale ^ 

500 partridges. 

104 ton of wine | * 

4#0t4 woodcocks 

A 

1 ton of spj^'d wine 

V 

400 plovers • 

0(1 fat oxen 

lOO curlews 

(J wild bulb • 

1(U> quails 

300 i)i,qs 

‘ 1000 cggets 

1004 weathers 

, 200 rees 

300 hofj^s 

4i!l00 b'lcks and does, and roe¬ 

300 ealves ' 

bucks ^ 

3000 geese • 

155 hot veni^!bii paAties 

3000 capons 

1000 dishes of jellies 

100 peacocks 

40(>() cold venison paj^ies , * 

2iK) cranes' 

2000 hot custards 

20(» kids 

4000 cold cu;||^ds 

2(>00 chickens 

400 t.irt^t 

4000 pigeons 

300 ])ikcs • 

4000 rabbits 

300 breams ! 

20* bitterns 

0 seals 

4000 ducks 

4 porpoises. 

400 hcrnsics 


At this feast 

• • 

the' Earl of Warwick was 

steward ; the Earl of Bedford treasurer: the 

A ^ 

Lord Hastings e 

oniptrollei;; w ith m^y noble 

officers, servitors.- 

—1000 c(X)kis.—'d*2 kitcheners. 

—515 scullions. 

• 

. 



(>(^* « PROVISTOXS, TF.MP.^ELIZ. 

The following prices of provisions in London, 
280 ye^ps ggo, during the r«gn of Elizabeth, 
are extracted fronj an old household account for 
the ytars 1594 and 5 :— 

* . • • ^ , # L. s. d. 

Poil* 20 II 1 Marjjl), for 1041bS. of butter, rerfived out 
of Gloucestershire, whereof • I filb. sit Th'd, anfl the 

,rcstatHd .g.. f, I G K 

Salt for the said butter . 0 0 C 

Garriagc of the butter from JJristol to London. 0 4 G 

Paid, 29th of JMarch, fora fore quarter of lamb, with 

the heai. ^ . 0 2 2 


For a eapshi .. .. 0 1 2 

♦ 

Nine stone of beef, sit Idd. the stone . 0 13 G 

^ */V quart of JMsihnuy . 0 0 8 

Fof 41b. of soap. 0 0 10 

««ii^iid, Aj)Hl 3d, libr a lamb. 0 /i 0 

A dozen of 0 2 4 

For 28 eggs . 0 0 ^ 

Paidj^ ^ yil Gth, for three peeks of fine Hour. 0 2 G 

To a BidJ^f V. al . 0 8 0 

For a calf’s ht ad. 0 0 10 

For a pint of claret wine .. 0 0 3 

A peck of oysters, July 31st . 0 0 4 

Half a peck of filberts, August 19th,.. 0 0 6 

Haifa hundred of oranges, Feb. 19th, 1595 . 0 0 9 




















CORPORATION EXPENSES. • V^7. 

• » • 

MONIES liXPENDED BY THE CORPORATION OF 
COVENTRY, FOR THE ENTERTA^TNMJiNT OP 
.TAMES II., IN Ills PROGRi:§S THROUGH THAT 

TOWN, 1G87. * 

S . • . • 

the Corpofoption Recorda.y ^ 
On the fst of 8e})teniber, IGHJ, *King James 
II. came*t() Coventry. The next morning the 
Mayor and AldermCn attended his Majesty from 
liis lodgings to the crogs, and thence tlirough 
IVinity church unto S*tt Michael^s, where he 
touclnd a1)out JJOO persons for efil; then 
had a stately breakfast and hancjuet at St. 
Mary’s hall, at the city'^s charge, and was * 
attended thence to liis lodgings, where*he took* 
liorse, being attended by the mayor and alder¬ 
men on horseback, as far as llaggenton bridge, 
the several companies, with their streamers, 
standing on botli sides on liis Majesty passing 
by. Most of the nobility and gentry of the. 
country waited on the king when at Coventry; 
and such numbers of people flocked in, that, 
standing at the window ^of frbnt? rooms, cost 12d., 

(Erj)cnse of the Corporation^') • 

s . c/. 

Gave a p;old cup....• 171 ^7 G 

Mr. Septimus liott, JMayjr, for sweetmeats. 21 '^7 t) 

Meat..*. T,]3 14 0 


Carried over £.213 8 6* 






' • J • 

(jti,* « COKTOWATION KXl'KNSKS. 

* I 

» • * ^ * i‘ I 

JL. s. a. 

^ Brought over 2lit 8 0 

Wine 21 12 6 

Homage fee.f. 41 (> 8 

King’s ?ook. 18 0 0 

City\'oqJc ..^. »§.... 8 ft (i 

St9^»«rcl fielding, for making a speech to lift ]Ma- 

jesty .. r> 7 8 

For linen snoiled, borrowed of Mrs. Srnitli, SpurJi 

Street. 2 12 f. 

IMie iVldcninin that went to AForccster to invite him .'t 18 It 

Several companies for waiting cyi the King. 27 8 4 

Alderman JVebslcr, for meat »*. ,*i (i 0 

Alderman Ijradne^’, for corn . 8 Tj (» 

Ills JMajesty’h (lerk of the market. T . 1 1 (i 

The King’s trmnia'ters. 2 0 8 

* * . * • 

Rickard Howcott, for carrying the city .streamer ... 8 7 8 

.. 7’he city b^»iliH‘’slnhi for lisli, fowl, and wine. 88 18 2 

Total, l'4;i4 2 

Tliese jtrogrt'ssos, or visits, were ohjocted to 
in tjiioeii Kli/tibotlTs tiiric, as calculated to im¬ 
poverish Ikt wealthiest subjects, under colour of 
' her high favour ; and her ntost costly visit to 
Kenilworth, the pompous castle of lier own 
Leicester, basbeen alleged as one of the strongest 
‘ ])roofs of this suspicion. * 

How different Avith King Henry VII. When¬ 
ever^ tnis prince chai.ced to be at any of bis sub- 


* Tf Sir ^Villiam. Dugdalc’s aecortnt be true, he‘exjicndcd 

8,8081. on the castle, parks, and chase, of w hich he had a grant._ 

(ijLi.’s Wauwick, p. 188. 















OLD E.NGLISII DISIIEH. . ♦ ‘/JO ^ 

jects"' houses, or to pass more meals than one, he 
tluit would take ftpon him to discjiargg of liis 
diet, or of his officers and household, he would 


be marvellously offended with it, saying*, ‘’what 
private si •I'i ec\ dare imdi^^Mke a*[irince''s charge, 
or look intu tlie secret of fiis expense ^ 

Hasteil informs us, that a gentleman of the 
name of Northwood entertained Kiim TJenry ^. 
on his triumphant return from France, j^t the 
Hed J don imi, at Sittiit| 2 [bourne; and though 
tlu‘ entertainment was plentiful, and Jf)efitting 
thi‘ royalty of hi* guest, yet such was the dif¬ 
ference of the times, that the whole expense 
amounted only to nine shillings and niiiejience; 
wine being then sold at twopence a pint, and 
other articles in ])ro])ortion. 

'^Idiere are some old Fnjilish dishes so cele- 
brati'd, and I'ven well relislied at the present 
day, tliat the inventors of them have been 

4/ 


4 


handed down to ^grateful posterity, in themes 
no less laudatory and encomiastic than those 
which are wont to cai ry iluwii the stream of 
time the martial cxj)loits of our great captains 
ind statesmen. Among these maf be* noticed 
the following I'picurean efffision to t^fe ft*!ve- 
rend ISlr. Fegge, •editor of the “ Konne of 
Currv,’'* &c. 


* riciuLniJiijX JMilg.#! 



iiULOaiUM ON CUllKY 


Most woithy Sir ! liow I revere 
Your name uml vary’d cliaricter ! 

Whetliei ycliid in sable vcit, 

You do the office of the priest, 

-‘\n(l Christian mysteries unfold, 
rroduciiJty thiiip:N botlj new and ('.d : 

(/Vs Christ has drawn the character 
Of tlie {^ood scribe and liouseholder,) 

While all our listening flockjTejoice, 

For well tliey know their shejiherd’s voice. 

Or whether I your merits view, 

As scholar and as«ritic too ! 

► With what taleiifl^ you explain, 

•Or lc#rniny, sacred or profai^e. 

Alike yread in modern page, 

Of reliqucs of remotest age ! 

You range the fields of science o’er, 
Andtjach neglected nook explore : 

Nor satisfied to share the toil 
Of bringing home the gcu’ral s])oi1, 
Unw'eary’d you repeal your round, 

To try what gleanings may he found ; 

And many a handful you ])rescnt 
Of fragments rare and choice content; 
Which but for industry your own 
Had lain unnoticed and unknown. 

Hail once more, Sir ! May health attend 
On you—and Hrander, your good friend. 
Who with joint kindness have combin’d 
To teach us how our fathers din'd : 

‘ All in “ the ffcrmc of Cury” told, 

As us’d in liiehard’s* days of old, 

. , 4 

V^’^hen Cury, as it then was styl’d. 

With wise avisement n-ns rompird. 


Kichard 11. 



EULOGIUM ON CUUliY. 


Ever for Kervices like these, 

May choice|t metes and potages ^ 

Attend your board and Master Pe^e, 
(To whom 1 humbly male* my le^,) 

Oh ! that it were in Cory’s powers, 

To kvigtlicn out a life like yowr’s ;• 

I’m sure I’d search wifii anxious care, 
Ffom end to end the bill of fare ;* 
ellappily, ^f possible, the mess 
Wherein the secret lay to guess. 

And should I miss it, 1 would try 
How I might best i^s place supply, 

And strive your apfjutitc to please, 

With stranger meats or sottleUts,-^ 
Besides, a cuUis there should be, 

That special dish galled mawmenec.^ 
(The capons hrowii, and/r.smiAs—these 
M’^ith my own fingers I would te^se ; 
And for the grccc and sugar too, 

It should be white, I promise you.) 
Eampreys likewise in GalgntgnCj 
And ypochras should be your wine, 

The veel or mot ton as you like, 

I would myself to gohetls strike ; 

And though I could not find for use 
The powder fort or powder dthiccj 
I’d take good care that ev’ry dish 
Was spic’d or sugar’d toyojjr wish ; 
Like Richard’s cohk, were he alive, 

And you should eat and still sui^ivc. * 

- - - _ _A__ • 

* *rable of content#. • 

-|- The dessert. 

• + An invigorating broth. 
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72/ * PRAISE OE A HAGGIS. 

i * 

Eulogia similar to the a\)ove were not con¬ 
fined al^me t^ the man who inwentcd a dish ; they 
were more freque^^tly bestowed on the eatable 
substance itself. The roast beef and plum pud¬ 
ding—O, the -roast beef of old ^England — 
hTTvc ])c*en ''^histled jfnd sunp; since the days 
of pudding making and beef roasting have 
been known in this thrice happy isle ; nor have 
Scotiij's sons forgotten tlie praise due to their 
oaten cake, crowdie, aiftl “ ]>annocks o" barley- 
meal f"* ^le haggis, a Avell known Scotch disli, 
the contents oT which are embtidied in a sheejfs 
^paunch, and consist in .the original plain and 
undisguised form of oatmeal, suet, and onions, 
"^It and ])e]Tper being the only condiments. 
So favourite and long-standing a dish is tlie 
haggis with our northern brethri'n, that though 
its celebrity has long been the to])ic oi' national 
commendation, it did not become tlie burden 
of poetic song till the immortal Burns selected 
it as a subject not unworthy of his “ wood 
notes wild.” He, however, has done it such 
ample justice, tliat we cannot refuse it a place 
among our /ai/Zv-gerent articles of gastronomic 
eminence t— « 

at • 

Fair fa* your hoiiesf t.onsic fact, 

(Jrciit ehiefrj/n o' tl;j podding-r.uc, * 



PRAISE OF A HAGGIS. 
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Aboon them a’ ye talc* your place, 

^ Paunch, tripe, or thairm| 
Weel are ye worthy o’ a grace • * 

As lang’s my arm. 

The groaning trencher there ye fill, ^ 

Vuur huT ‘'ie.s like a distani liill, 

Vour^in wou’d help to mend a miU, • 

In time o' need ; 

While thro’ pores the dews distil, 

• Like amber bead. 

H is knife, see rustic lalyiur diglit, 

An* cut you up with rrtijjy slight, 

I’lmcliing your gusljing entrails bright, ^ 

• Like onie ditch ; 

And then, O what a glorious sight, 

Al'arm-reekin rich. 

Then horn for horn they stretcli and«jtrive, * 
Deil tak’ the liinmost, on tliey drive, 

Till a’ ilieir swall’d kytes belyve 

Are bent like drums ; 
I'licn aidd gudeman, inuist like to ryve, 
liclhankil^ liums. 

Is there that o’er his French rayoul^ 

(,)i also that r^id staw a sow, • 

Or fricassee wad gar her sjicw, 

\ri’ perfei^t scanner; 
Looks down wi’ sncerhig scornfu’ view, 

On sic a dinner 

Poor devil ! sec him ow«e his trash, ' 

As feckless as a ivither’d rash, 

• • 

Ilis siiiiidle shank a good whip lash, 

His nieve a nit; 

Tfiro’ bloody flood or field to dash, 

O how unfit ! • 
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But mark the russtic, haggis-fcd, 

^ The trembling earth resouT^*xl,s his tread, 

Cla^ in his walic nicve a blade, 

• lie’ll mak it whistle ; 

An’ legs, an’ arms, an’ heads will sneg, 

• • Idkc taps o’ thr/-stle. 

i a f 

Ytt,powers wha male mankind your qarc, 

And dish them out their bill o’ fare, 

Auld Scotland wants nac stinking waie 

That jan])s in luggies : 

But, if yc wish her gratefu’ pray’r, 

(jr ie her a Jlaggis ! 

/ 

For siniplitity in its conipilution, the Scotch 
haggis is not to he surpassed by any national 
di^h ill modern Europe; and though not very 
inviting to those south of tlie Tweed, yet, in the 
inoutli and estimation of a thoroiigli-bred Cale¬ 
donian, it Avould not be surrendered to the less 
digestible plum-pudding of the Christmas fes¬ 
tivity. To a Scots epicure, the haggis has 
delights equal to the most luxurious dish of 
ancient Rome. It is capable of refinement, and 
when ^ well made’ by the bands of a bonnie Scots 
lassie, wha kens' her domestic duties, it need 
never blush^ to show its “ lioncst sonsie face,” 
on any tcble within the British dominions. 

lifter this, and the preceding poetical,efFusion 
in praise of curry, avc deem it a favourable op¬ 
portunity to lay before our readers^a receipt to 
make the latfcr famous epicurean dish, and with 



11Y MK. A11 NOT. 





which, to add to its zest, we have been favoured 
by the inventor himself, who is,beygnd all 
praise for the excellence of .the composition; 
which must ever stamp him as a veritable and 
wortliy discipk* of Apiciw.%:— 


THK FOLLOWING IS THE CUllKY OF MR. AllNOT, 

oV GREENWICH • 


“ To mahr itrv Cuiiny.—Take tliu heart of a cabbii^c, that 
the very inside, and nothing bftt the inside, ])ulling off all the 
leaves ’till it is about the size of*an egg; chop thievery tine ; 
two apples in tlun slu-e^ ; the juice of oiu' U'li^on f half a tea- 
spoonful of black pepper; one tea-spoonful of Cayenne ])eppcr ; 
one (arfjc table-s])Oonful of nty curry po^vder:*—Mix the!%‘ ^ 
ingredients well together.—Now take six onions, that have 
been chopped tine and fried brown; a garli*k-head*about th''' 
size of a nutmeg, chopped very tine ; two ounces of fresh 
butter; two tablc-spoonfuls of flour; and one pint of strong 
beef or mutton gravy, and w’hcn these articles are boiling, add , 
the former ingredients mixed, and let the whole be well stew’ed 
up together ; if not Iwt enough, add Cayenne pepper ; and now, 
add a fowl that has been roasted, and nicely cut up, or a rabbit, ^ 
or some lean chops o^ pork or mutton, or a lobster, or the 
remains of yesterday’s boiled calf’s-head, or any tiling else you 




* Curry ]K)wder, to be bought at Apothecaries’ Hall, or at 


some high-cast druggists :— • 

Turmcrick .t. 8 ourfres 

, Coriander sce^. 4 

Cummin seeds .2 * 

Focnigreck seeds.2 


To be separately powdered and finely mixed. 
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FURTHER DIin-:CTlONR, &C. 


may fancy, an3 you must have an exqui^ite curry fit for kin#?s to 
partake of^ mark, that in this way ja>u^ may curry any thing 
—old bhdes wodld even be delicious, some old oil-clotli, or stair- 
carpet, not to be found fault with—(gloves, if much worn, are too 
rich).—Oh ! send it up warm—a warm-water dish is worth a 

diadem !’’ . 

i 

“ Well, Viow for the rico—it sht'Aild b." put 
in M'fiter, (which water sliou^d he frt'fjuently 
chtm^ed), and should rt‘nuiin in the water half 
im htnir at least ; this botli clears it and soaks 
it;—have your s;nicf"j>nn full of water (the 
lai '^er t! e b(,‘tter), and when it boils ra})idly, 
souse the rice in; it will he done in ten or 

• lifteen minutes—strain k into a dish—wipe the 
^sancej^t'ii dry^—return the drained rict* into tlie 

saucepan, and put it on a oentle lire for a few 
minutes, with a towel over it—every grain 

* will be separate—and do not cover the dish.’’^ 

(Conceiving that we ought not to bt‘ behind tlie 
ancients in gratitude to the ingenious rediners 
of any thing belonging to tlu; dcparteinetii dc 
rcbtomnc, w e invite our readers to join chorus 
with us in the following 

IJVirROAl PTU. 

IMusc, vug the man wjju) did to Paris go, 

(That hi‘ might lastt* their soups, and mushrooms bnow ; 

Hut tsiiig still louder, and in boldl&r strain, * 

Tlie uiaii from Paris, who returned again 
To taste this eurry * * • « 

ca’tcra dcsiuif. 



• • 

COOKS AND COOKERY. 



CHAPTER V. 

T>E RE CULINARIA-4^"l)5 FIRST, OF THE 

• » 

COOK HIMSELF. 

This fiwonr’il artist ev’ry fancy tries, 

To make in various fii^ires, dishes rise ; 

Wlule (brty scullions, witli their j;rciisy fi,sls,» 

Dive in luxurious sauces to the A\rists.” 

(JooKERV, wc arc loltl, has an influence upon 
inen\ actions, even in tlie hio’liest stations of 
huuian life. The great philoso[)her Pythagoras, 
in liis goltlen verses, shews liiiuself to be ex¬ 
tremely nice in eating, wlien he lays it down as 
one of Ids chief ])rincij)les of yiorality, to abstain 
from beans. Tlie noblest foundations of honour, 
justice, and integrity, were found to* be con¬ 
cealed in turnips, as a})]^ars by tfie gfeat 
Pom an. dictator, Cincinnatus, who wynt from 
the plough to take the command of the*Koman 
army ; and* having been victorious, returned to 
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his cottage : for when the Samiiite ambassadors 
went tl)ithei' to him, with a lafge bribe,and found 
him cooking a meal of turnips, they immediately 
wenf back with the following reply—“ that it 
wjIs impossible for t]>em to prevail U})on one 
vvlio could‘be contented with sucli a snpjjer.” 

In short, tliere are no honourable appella¬ 
tions, which may not be ap])lied to cooks; and 
it appears that, tlirough the Tvhole race of 
(lharlemagne, the gre^t cook of the palace was 
one of the ])rime ministers of state, and con¬ 
ductor of armies—so true, inaeed, is tlie maxim 
JO^ Paulus id^hnilius, i^ter his glorious expe¬ 
dition into Greece, when he was to entertain the 
Roman peo])le ; namely, tliat there was equal 
skill recjuired to bring an army into the field, 
and to set forth a magnificent entertainment, 
since the one was, as far as pos-ible, to annoy 
your enemy, and the other to please your 
friend.*” 

To be brief—all who have not a due regard 

for the LEAllNED, TNDUSTHTOl'S, MORAL, UP¬ 
RIGHT, and WARLIKE profession of cookery, 

may tiiey live,” says a very singular autho¬ 
rity;, wdibm w'e heie quote,* “ as the ancient 

■ t 

* The %rt of Cookery, in imitation of Horace’s Art of Poetry, 
with some letters to Dr. Lister, and others; by Edm. Kin^, M.D. 
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inhabitants of Puerte Ventura^ one of. the 
Canary Islands, wliere they were s(j barbarous 
as to make the most eontempjtible person to be 
their butcher; tliey had likewise their -meat 
served up niw, because t^iay had* no “fire to^rt^ss 
it; and I tuke this to be a*condition bad enougu 
of all conscience.'” Again, in his praise of the 
sublime art of cookery, the same authority ex¬ 
claims, I hope to live to see the day .when 
every mistress of a fa^jfiily shall call up the 
children and servants, witli ‘ Come, Migs Betty, 
1k)W much have* you got off of your art of 
cookery ? ‘ Where did you leave off, Missi ^ 

Isabel r* ® Miss Katcy, are you no fartlmr tlian 
King Henry and tlic Miller ?’ ‘ Yes, Madam, 

I am come to — 

His rame shall be enroll’d 
I’l Estcourt’s book, whose fi^idiron’s fram’d of gold.’ 

‘ Pray, mother, is that our Master Estcourt.^' • 

‘ Well, child, if ^a)u mind this* you shan'^t be 
put to your assembly’’s catechism next Saturday.’’ 
What a glorious sighuit will *be, and how be- • 
coming a great family, to see thg bwtler out- 
learning the steward, and the pains-liking 
scullcry-maid cxer^ng her memory far beytmd 
the mumping housekeeper.” * • 

Howeve¥, seriatim^ the chief business of the 
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cook being to please the palate and the eye, 

and to trender food easy of digestion, for the 

purposes of nutrition, which is to supply the 

continual waste of the anijnal body, these ob- 

jefcts, are best» acco^r^lished by the simplest 

■pioce'ss: f(?r— " > 

’ “ Where pleahurcs to the eye and j,aldtc meet, 

That cdioTt has rcucrrcd his work complete ; 

'IJis glory far, like Sir Loin’s knighthood flies, 

Immortal made, as Kilrcat by his pies.” 

» • 

UnfortimaVel V for mankindf many of the most 
salubrious intentions of food destined for the 
support of the liuman race are too frequently 
ru^glecfed. Tlie sopliistications introduced by 
modern cookery arc frequently carried to the 
most extravagant pitcli; and it seems almost to 
be forgotten, that it is by wholesome and plainly 
C()ok*.d aliments that our growth attains its 
proper period of perfection—that our limbs are 
strengtheneil—^that those orgiins destined to the 
perfection of the senses are reanimated—and 
that it is from ihe juices contained in our food 
that theisntife texture of our frail machine is 
formed. ^ v 

l5fotwithstanding the high culinary eulogia 
paid tOwcooks, it would appear they have never 
been so fortunate, like the generality of man- 
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kind, as to please every body, or to maintain their 
credit every where.* We are iriforruccj by Pliny, 
tlie eminent Roman historian^ that in ancient 
days a cook was considered a base knave ;• but 
he is now a great nian, ii^ liigli r<iqirest, a com¬ 
panion for prince, and ffie rival oi a gentle¬ 
man, and his skill now ranks among the finest 
arts, and most nolMe sciences; but vcitfre nainl 
tjri^ / he still wears his brains in his belly. ^ 

IIapj)y the man that has eacW fortune try’d, ^ 

To whom slie murh has given and much deny’i^ 

Witl> abstinence iiYj^fhdicates he secs, .* 

And can regale himself with toast and cheese. 

• * *• * ,1 ' 
Drink hearty draughts of ale from plain brown boiij^ls. 

And snatch the hontely rasher from tlie coSls.” 

This is plain, wholesome, and suhstRiitial 
living; and a mode in which all rational creatures 
ought tt) li\'e. AVheu it is recollet ted that it is 
to the ehyle, wJiich proceeds from our food, we 
ai*e indebted for pur blood, flesji, nerves, or¬ 
gans, and that all our senses owe their exis¬ 
tence and sensibility to the. hJtKxl, is it not 
then, a matter of some* surprise, and of con¬ 
siderable regret, that so much paiiTs shouM be 
taken to sophisticate the stTilf of life, 6y ewry 

art and invention thut gourmands^ can mggeat ? 

• 

Wher^ invention labours to debauch the treat, 

And whet tlie jaded appetite p^eat.’* 
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To retWn once more to spit-head; let us see 
in what ^timatioii cooks iwore held by the 
Romans. The loss of these useful men were 
consecrated to posterity ; with the Romans, it 
appears, that they participated in the honours 
■Rendered tv tlie great men of the ei^ipire; from 
the destruction of whicli, and during a number 
of centuries, they only seemed to receive parti¬ 
cular encouragement from some masters who 
knew how to appreemte their talents; history, 
at leat^t, furnislies us with almost nothing re¬ 
specting them; it is true, that on many other 
subjects our old chronicles are equally silent. 
Rut now we return again, as formerly, publicly 
to praise thfese culinary artists; and it is with 
pleasure we here give two letters which compa¬ 
ratively have not been long written, upon the 
author of tliose tAvo excellent pics which con¬ 
stitute the deliglit of both worlds, the celebrated 
Courtois of Perigord, whose thread of life the 
fates cut too ^^soon in the cultivation of an art 

which he practised with distinction and honour. 

1 

r 

If^noscciitla quidem scirent si ignosccrc manes. 

r 

“ Wtoever,"’ says Bruyere, excels in an 
art, and gives it all the pcr^fectioii of wjiich it is 
capabk', retires from it, in some measure, and 
becomes equal with that which is the most noble 
and exalted/’ 
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C^aesar thought like Bruyere ■, he even went 

fartlier ; and this ^reat man, who w>uld,rather 
liavc been the first in a village;, than the second 
in Konie, if it liad been necessary, would dike- 
Avise have preferred bein^^tjie firsft c<5ok thaii flie 
second captain of the universe. • 

‘‘It will perhaps be seen that niy object 
being to pay an eulogium to an illustrious pie- 
maker of the 18th century, it is going a little 
back, to come to the time,ftf Caesar and Bruyere; 
but there is so little philoso])hy in this^reputed 


eminent philosophical age, that it is full of preju¬ 
dices, so that it is still much better to contend, 
against its effects by authority than by yeason. 

“ It is doubtless to these prejudices that 
we are to attribute the silence which has 
been observed relative to the loss we have just 
experienced of this great man, whose works 
were reihhed throughout the universe—in a 
word, of Courtois, the illustrious author of the 
Perigord pies. He is dead ! and no one has 
come to throw flowers upon lys tomb ; and obli¬ 
vion seems already to htive taken possession of 
his name ! How many great men mnknown, for 
the want of an Homer ! If is not for ^ne t^ be 
the Homer who ought to eternalize thi^memory 
of Courtois; but, in the absence of tafents, I 
will be mdre zealous than mv fellow citizens. 
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fi)r the glory of this famous artist. 1 will be 
more grateful than them f{)r the enjoyments 
which he furnishc'd me with ; I will rt commend 
him 'to posterity ; 1 will endeavour to carry 
thither his name ; f . 

“ Et, si dc rcvissir je ii’eniporte It* ptix, 

J’ai du nioins rhonneur dc l’a« oir entrepris.' 


‘‘ If Perigord be indebted for a great ]mrt of 
its fame to the truffleV it produces, it must be 
acknowli'‘dged, that both Perigord and truffles 
owe the greatest part (d* their celebrity to the 
talents of Couitois. • It was himself who 
made them worth what they are;—it was he 
who discovered new relations between heteroge¬ 
neous substances, who found a thousand learned 
and aucnile'iif combinations, which exalted their 
merit, which submitted them to a jirat deal ana¬ 
lysis infinitely superior to the nuxst celebrated 
chemist of Europe; it was Courlois who invented 
the art of making pies transportable under the 
Kipiator and to the Poles, and made with such 
exact nicetv,that they always went on improving; 
and their point of perfection exactly corre.sponded 
with the*" moment of their arrival at the extre¬ 


mities of the globe. Like ti:ose statues, w^hich, 
seen close at hand, are hideous, become more 


heautifid in proportion as you recede from them. 
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anJ which, at a given point, are master-pieces of 
sculpt'.,re. In opinion the disc 4 )vep^ of the 
incorrnrilfeble and imperishable pies, is, at least, 
equal to tnat of water-proof cloth. 

“ O tliow! whose cbanttiiig vei'ses^in thy pobm 
gastronomy celebrate so well the^eiijoyments 
whic h a good meal procures, resume thy lyre, 
and sing our liero 1 Second him all ye who 
know" the value of a good dinner, and of a deli¬ 
cious ria?i(le! Let gratitude inspire you, O ye 
w"hose wit, talents, and merit, would in^ver have 
sueceedc^d in the world, and who ow e your rank, 
education, and fortune,‘to a timely-placed Peri« 
gord pie ! , 

(‘ourtois ]>cThaps might be celebrated foi- 
his civil and administrative virtues; he wqs long 
a municipal officer; he was a member of the 
National Guard; but I leave these concerns to 
others. Arma togamque canant alii. 

% 

“ ‘ Pour moi, tie scS pafe.s conservant la*meinoire, 

C’est A ce titre scul que je chante sa gloire.’ 

(Signed) * “ Apicirs.^' 




. Sqgofid Letter. 

• « 

To repair an injury, even an involuntary 

one, is th5 dutv of every honest man. It was 

• •' § 
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not my intention, while scattering a few oclori- 
feroLisilow®rs over the toinl)*of the famous pie- 
maker ((^ourtois) of Perigord, to itrew die 
successful ])ath of' Madclaine Pressac, Mis daugh- 
tei* with tiioVns' Soii^e people, whosysensibility 
lies principally in the stomach, have ])arti(a- 
pjited in n»y regrets for the death of this cele¬ 
brated man, and have felt them the more acutely, 
imagining that the secret of making good pies 
was buried with their jjfwthor. Let, however, die 
modern Apieij console theiusclves;—man jiasses 
aw^ay ; but the ])ies remain. For a length of 

• time the confidant and' joint labourer of her 
^ father,^Mademoiselle Pressac was fundamentally 

accpiainted with that j)art of culinary chemistry, 
which.draws such wonderful benefit from truffles 

• and partridges ; by adding to the knowledge of 
Courtois himself all the* delicacy which distin¬ 
guishes her own sex, she will yet r.rrr/ in his 
business; for,,on this imporjLant point, I am 
fond of ado})ting the doctrine of perfectibility. 

“ ^ Froire tout iltiwouvlrt est une etreur pvofondc, 

C’est prendre i’horiz<tn pour lesbonies du mondc !’ 

^ (Signed) “ Aricirs.’^ 

m • 

The ]>i;ocess of cookery, motwithstamhng the 
great number of receipts, are but few. In some 
the chief obiect is to extricate the fluidTor soluble 
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parts of the substance cooked; in*oi.hers, to 
alter the nature of*the substance its^f, 4nd often 
to comlanc both purposes. ^ As, however, we 
do not piVpose to lay down any general instruc¬ 
tions cm tljis subject, presuming that^ur co^vk'cs 
will always find their dihners lead^ cooKed tv> 
their liand, in a style that will by no means bring 
discredit on the Ainphitrion or master of the 
house; and as it is not unfrecjuently more difficult 
to find an appetite than fP dinner, a few words on 
the stomach and appetite may not herc^h irrele¬ 
vantly served up* 
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CHAPTEK VI. 

jr 

STOMACH A^D APPETITE. 

The stomacli has ficqucntly a »Tc*at deal more 
lakl to its charge than it is giidty of; for it is 
* just as*tractahle as any other })art of tlie system 
wlicn >\el] used, and is often considerably more 
indulgent. It certainly ])ossesses the most ex¬ 
quisite svmpatliy, and is feelingly alive to all 
the injuries inflicted on any of its dependencies; 
‘but that it is cither a pudding-bag* intended to 
be filled, or likt' a })air of saddle-bags, built for 
stowage, and to be crammed as full as it can hold, 
. is a mistaken, and often..a fatal notion. 

The stcDinach then, anatomically and ))hysiolo- 
gicallj c(>'\sidered, for the want of a blotter simile, 
may not inappropriately be likened to a pair of 

♦ See p. 49 of a clever httlc work by Dr. Stevenson, on Ner- 
vomK Disca.scs. 
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Scotch bagpipes, which, having an enfrancc ami 
an exit for the net-essary quantity •)£ aij- they 
onglit t(» leceive and contain, without being di.:- 
tended beyond their natural elasticity, it submits 
to the fiiiiAions it has to^j^j^rform with easaafid 
liarmony- in like manner, the stomach has its 
conducting tube (fesophagus) for the aliment it is 
destined to hold and digest; so also has it its com¬ 
mon sewer or drain (the intestinal canal) througli 
which all su})erfluous njJ^tter is carried away. 
By thi s succession t)f changes the health and 
strength of the animal economy is maintained. 

A])]X'tites are often capriciou> when left ta 
the imagination ; and the stomach, wlnai^accus- 
tomed to artificial stimuli, play s such fantastic 
tricks, before high Heaven,’’’ as not iiiifre- 
quently make even gourmands themselves weep. 

According to gastronomers, there are three 
sorts of appetite ; two of which come more im¬ 
mediately under tjie consideration of the gour¬ 
mand :— 

1. That yvhich we feel upon an empty sto¬ 

mach : a sensation so im];)erious, that it does not 
quibl)l(‘ much with the quality of thft foot! offered 
to it, but whicli, at the siglfl of a ragoitt, mukes 
the month water. ^ , , 

2. That which is felt when, sitting down to a 
dinner wifliout being hungry, we taste some 
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succulent dish, which realizes the proverb, 
“ appetite comes by eating;” and which may 
be compared to a husband whose lukewarm 
heart grows more kindly on the first caresses of 
hfe wife. 

3. That appetite excited by some delusive 
viand, which makes its appearance towards the 
end of a meal, when, the stomach already satis- 
fied, the temperate man is about to retire with¬ 
out reluctance. ^J^hi^ may be typified by the 
gross desires of libertinage, which, although 
illusory, or feeding only in the mind, give rise 
.nevertheless to some real pleasures. 

A ^knowledge of stomachical metaphysics, 
ought to direct a skilful cook liow to prepare the 
first, second, and third courses ; the last of which 
usually consists of a ridiculous variety of wines, 
liquors, fruits, confectionary, &c., to feed the 
eye, to overcome the stomach, paralyze diges¬ 
tion, and seduce children of q larger growth, to 
sacrifice the health and comfort of several days, 
for tlie infantiiif though no less gourmand plea¬ 
sure of tickling their 
fangled lollypops. 

The stomach, nevertheless, though the main¬ 
spring o^ our system, ough^ not unnecessarily to 
engago'raore of our attentio^ than is requivsite to 
the due performance of its necessary functions, 


palates with these new- 
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and the maintenance of health, any more than 
it ought not, by aby means to bee(finc*jv mere 
matter of lecondary importanco; because, if it be 
not suflieiVntly Avound up to M^arm the heart 
and sii]>poi\ the circulatkwi^ tlie Vliole business 
of life will De ineffectually performefl ; we can 
neither think with precision, sleep with trauj 
(piillity, walk with vigour, or sit down with 
comfort, if there be any thing wrong in tho vie- 
f uaUlng office. But let ^ man make sy far a 
god of his guts,” as to give them pr®cedence 
of other ecpially jiaramount duties Avhich he 
owes alike to himself and society. ^ - 

Every convive will best knoAV how to regulate 
his appetite, by the cjuality and quantity of 
the food his stomach is calculated to bear.. The 
best rule is to leave off* with an ap]ietite; and 
tlu‘ ho?i vivayit will always prefer hilarity from 
wine, than heaviness from repletion. , 

If variety of fcjipd be at all ngcessary, it is 
from the mutual advantages which vegetable 
and animal food have in correcting each other. 
Whatever this variety niay consist of, it does 
not appear that any inconvenience* arises from 
their mixture, or difficulty of assimilation, ^j*o- 
vided a*moderate quantity be taken at#a time; 
and the quantity or nutriment in each, is either 
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absolute or relative—absolute, as regards the 
quantity it really contains, sufficient powers 
being given to« extract it;—relative, w^ith 
respect to the assimilating pow ers those who 

uSe it, 

■» 
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CHAPTER VIl. 


CULINARY^ T !<' C1T N T ( ' A L1 T IE S . 


I'j' may hap])en in this as in all of art, 

that there may be terms not sufficiently intelli- 
^ible to common readers* The reader may not* 
have a jnst idea of the import of the word Am- ' 
p/ilfrio/i^ convive^ Pdramte^ &c. The first im¬ 
plies the host, or father of the feast; or, mother 
words, the person who invites; and convive, 
or i^uest, tile jierson invited. The last, or 
Parasite, we shall give some fiirtlior explana¬ 
tion of as we proctted ; in the me.'iii time, suffice 
it to say, that in plaiti English, at the present 
day, it means neither more mfr lass than what is 
generally understood by the word spanger, or 
tiampir-on, a peisonage at times nol very easily 
affronted, and of wliom, at all times, it is ‘pot 
easy either to dispeSe with or to* shaken off. To 
be brief, we find such a being nowhere better 
described tfian in the following lines:— 
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Tliere are some persons so excessive rude, 

TJiat to your private table tliey’ll intrude. 

In vain fly, in vain pretend to fast, , 

Turn like a fox, they’ll catrh you at the laslt 
You must, since bars and doors are no defi/nce, 

, Even (juit y nir house,as in a pestilence. / 
lie quick, nay, very quick, or he’ll approtch. 

And as you’re scamp’iing, stop you in your coach. 
'J'hcn tliink of all your sins, and you will sec, 

How right your guilt and punishment agree; 
I’erliapsno tender pity could prevail. 

Hut you would throw some debtor into gaol. 

*i"ow mark the effect' Ji tliis prevailing curse. 

You arc detained by something that is worse. 

Were it in my election, I sliouid choose, 

'J’o meet a r(ir')io?{s yo//, or bear (/ot foose: 

He’ll eat jmd talk, and talking still will eat, 
iSO qvarter from the Pornsitc you’ll get; 

But, like a leech, wcU fix’d, he’ll suck what’s good, 
And never part tiU satisfy'd with blood.” 


ANCIENT NAMES OF DISHES. 

The reader may not have a just idea of 
stvolled mutton, alluded to in Dr King's “ Art 
of Cookery,” which is a sheep roasted in its 
wool, to save the trouble of taking off‘the skin, 
to which lie alludes in the following; lines :— 

(( -grcatCwSt part^f cooks 

Searching for truth, arc eousen’3 by its looks. 

One would have all things little, hence has try’d 
Turkey poults fresh’d, from th’ egg in batter fry’d : 
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C)tl]ers, to shewtilie f,Tcatncss of their soul, • 

Will have your mvtt^ stvoVd and oxen whole. 

To vary the same things some think is art, * * 

lly lavding of hog’s feet and Bacon iart, 

The taste is now to that perfection brought, 

That care, when W'anting skill, creates die fault.” 

• * 

'P 

Bacon and filbert tarts are something un¬ 
usual in this age (jf refined eating and drinking; 
but since sprout tarts and pistachio tarts arc 
one and the same thing,* those who have a 
desire for them may easHy know where Jo find 
them. As for grout, it is an old JDanMi dish, 
and claimed as an honour to the ancient family 
of licigh. A dwarf pie'was prepared for Kiijg* 
James the first, when Jefiery, his, dwar^, rose 
('ut of one armed with his sword and buckler. 
Though 7narinated Jish^ hippoeras^ and gmhu 
gues'f are known to all who exercise the culinary 
art in any extensive degree; yet terrenes are 
not so usual. These consist of a silver vessel 
filled with the mgst costly dainjies, after the 

• Vide Salmon’s Family llictionaiy. 

t “ When straighten’d in your time ajid servants few, 
Vou’ll riglitly then compose an arnbit/ue ; 

Where first and second course, and your desseA, 

AH in one single table have t%jir part; * ^ 

From such a vast confusion ’tis delight, * *• 

To*find the jarring<®lenients unite • • 

And raise a structure grateful to the sight.” ’ 

• Op. Cit. (>7. 
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manner of an olio. A surprM ^ is likewise- ^ 
dish not very common, which,'promising little 
from its first apjx^araiKJe, when open, alwunds 
with all sorts of variety ; which cannot better be- 
(LOin]>ared thadrto the /ifth stct of a comedy. 

Lest M'mteth vin\5gar,“f- Thaliessen,! and 
Bossu, should'be taken for dishes, be it known 
fhat the first was a gentleman with a scolloped 
coat, that thp sec^^i^d was one of the most 
ancient bards among the Britons, and the 
last, ongi of the most learned critics of his 
time. ’ ” 

, Cooks, as Well as poets, *are ambitious to 

< 

• ^ Meat forc’d too much, untoucli’d at ^ble lies, 

Few care for carvinff triffies in disguise, 

,Or that fantastic dish, some call siirprisr.^^ 

Op. Cit. 

f New things produce new words, and thus Monteth 
ILw by one vessel sav’d his ■hame from deatli.” 

, • . Pp. Cit. 

^ Our Camhriqn fathers, sparing in their food, 

First broil’d their hunted goats on bars of a ood, 

Sharp hunger was their seas’ning, or they took 
Such salt as issu’ll fiom the native rock. 

Their sallading was never far to seek, 

The poifjnant water-grass, or sav’ry leek ; 

, Vn/il tlie British bards adorned this isle, 

‘ And taught tliein how to roi^ and how to boil: 

TJ.hfen 7'halirssen rose and sweetly strung 
The British harp, instructing whilst he sung.” 

Art of Cookery, p. 85. 


j 
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have all their wt)r(ls nicely chosen, and? properly 
a^a^ted; and no ^oubt they woiil|l feel tlie 
s^e regret to hear them mapgled by persons 
of. sothe rank ,and quality*^for instance, were 
they (cooks) to hear J)ersbn say ,—liray 
cut up that giCfose: help \rte . to some of *that 
chicken^ hen^ or tmpon^ or half that plover; 
instead of using file, propei^ terms —‘Break that 
goosCy push that chicken^ s^il that hen^ 8%uce 
that capon^ mhice^ that If pt*ople 

so mudi out in common things,' how mupli more 
would they be wfth bitternsi^' herons, cranes, 
and peacocks ? But it is in vain for us to com-, 
plain of the faults and errors of the "^orlS, 
unless we lend a helping , hand* * to retrieve 
them. , 

Scene from the Comedy called The 
'Lawyer’s Foiifti^E, or Love I]j a Hol¬ 
low Tree.” , . 

• 

Tliis old comedy has its peculiar embellish¬ 
ments ; and as it is a poem carefully framed 
according to the nicest rules of • the* ar^ of 
cookery, it may lie acceptable, in this^iew^ to 
many of our moder 5 f*bons-vivans.^ ^ 

. The play opens with a scene of* good 
housewifer^y*, where Favourite, the housekeeper^ 
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makes the following 'complaiiit to the lady 
Bonopa ' 

Fa\u The last mutton killed was lean, Madam ; should not 
some fat sheep be brought in ? 

What say.you, Z»c<aorf, to it? 

Lei. This is the worst time of the year for sheep ; the fresh 

ID; 

grass makes ’em fall away, and they begin to taste of the wool; 
jihey must be s]iared awhile, and Faxmirite must covst to spend 
some salt meat and fish: I hope we shall have some calves-fect 

shortly.” 

« 

What can be agreeable to the art of 

cookery, where the author says— 

4 

But tho' my edge be not too nicely set, 

, Yet I .'inotlicr's appetite may whet; 

3fay teach him when to buy, when season past. 

What’s i«tale, -tthars choice, what’s plentiful, what waste, 

And lead him tlirough the various niarc of tast-e. ” 

I 

In the second act, Valentine, Mrs. Bonona’s 
son, the consummate character of the play, 
having, in the first act,' lo^tdiis haw^k, and con¬ 
sequently his way, benighted and lost, and see¬ 
ing a light in a distant, house, comes to the 
thrifty widow Furiosa’s, (which is exactly 
according to the rulei; a prince who in a forest 
rides atstray !)—where he finds the old gentle- 
woinan,Varding, the fair Florida, her daughter, 
working on a parchment^^whilst the«maid is 
spinnltig. Peg reaches a chair ; sack is called 
for: and, in the mean time, the good old gentle- 
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woman complaiAs so of rogues, that* she can 
scarce keep a goos% or a turkey in# safety for 
tliein. Then Florida enters with a little white 
bottle, about a pint, and an old fashioned glass, 
wliicli slie fills and gives hrii^inother, Vho drinks 
to Valentine, he to Florida, she to him again, 
and he to Furiosa, who sets it down on the table. 

After a short time, the old lady cries out, 

“ Well, ^tis my bed-time, but my daughter 
will shew you the way to ^‘purs, for I know you 
would willingly be in it.” This was exjiremely 
kind ! Now, on her retiring, behohl the great 
judgment of the |M)et; she being an old gentle- . 
woman that went to bed, he suits the folliiwing 
regale according to the age of the j>erson. 
Had boys been put to bed, it had been proper 
to have laid the goose to the fire; but here it is 
otherwise; for, after some intermediate dis¬ 
course, he is invited to a repast, wlien he 
modestly excuses^ himself with— Truly^ 
Madam, I Aa/’c '}io stQmach to <my meat, hut to 
comply with you. . You hanQ, Madam, enter¬ 
tained me with all that^is desirable already."^ 
The lady tells him a cold supper is^betfer ^lan 
none : so he sits at the tablb, offers toljat, but 
can’t. Certainly fllfl^ace could ]not h^ve pre¬ 
pared himself more exactly, for (accorefing to 
the rule, •a widow has cold pie,) though 
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Valentine, being love-sick, and* could not eat, 
jet ij; «waar his fault and ndt the poet's. But 
when Valentine to return that civility, and to 
invite Madam li’iiriosa, and Madam Florida, 
with other' good cqn*’pany, to his mother the 
hospitable lady Boriona’s, (who, by the by, 
had called for two bottles of wine for Latitat, 

r I . , 

her attorney,) then affluence and dainties are to 
app/^ar— 

t 

% “ MaiigoC', cliiimpigiion, caviare,” 

And Mrs. Favourite, the housekeeper, makes 
^ the following important inquiries :— 

i 

Ftflu Misfr,os.s ! shall 1 put any ninshroonis, nmn/;oes, or 
bambuuns, into the salad 'r 

Bon. V"eh ; I prithee, the best thou hast. 

Fttr. IShall 1 use Ketchup, or anchovies, in the j;fravy > 

Bon. What you will.” 

* • 

But, however magnificent the dinner niiglit 
be, yet Mrs. Bimona, as the manner of some 
persons is, makes her excuse for it with '•*’ Well, 
gentlemen, can ye spare a little time to take a 
short dirmer ? 1 promise you it shan't be long.^’ 
It ys very probable, though the author does not 
ma>ke i?*fty of the Quests give a relation of it, 
that V^lentiqe, being a »{in*tsman, might fur¬ 
nish the table with game and wild fowl. There 
w’as at least one pheasant in the houke, of which 
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Valentine told Ais mother the morning before. 

“ Madam, I had a* good flight of if php,asant 
cork, that, after my hawk seized, made head as 
if he would have fought, but my hawk plum’d 
liim presently.” • % * * . • 

Now, it is not reasonalile to snjfpose that 
Valentine, lying abroad that night, the old gen¬ 
tlewoman, under that concern, would have any 
stomach to it for her own supper. However, to 
see the fate of things—tb^re is nothing p^erma- 
nent, for one Mrs. Candia, making ^tliough 
innocently,) a ])resent of a hawk to Valentine, 
Florida, his mistress, becomes jealous, resolves, 
to leave him and run awav with an odd sort of 
a fellow, one Major Sly. \^alentino, to appease 
her, sends a message to her by a boy, who tells 
her, His master, to shew the trouble lie took 
by her misapprehension, had sent her some visi¬ 
ble tokens, the hawk torn to pieces with his 
own handsand then pulls out^of the basket 
the wings and legs of a fowl. So we see the 
poor bird demolished, and sill liopcs of wild 
fowl destroyed for the fifture: and happy were 
it did its misfortunes stop here. HiittAe cyuel 
beauty, refusing to be appeaV^d, Valentine takes 
a sudden resolution/which he copiinunjcates to 
Letacre, the steward, to brush qff\ and c|bit his 
habitation.* However this turned out, whether 
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Letacre iid not believe his young master to be 
sincefe^ a'^id Valentine, jtist before, having 
threatened to kicic the housekeeper, for being 
too*fond of him, and his boy being a greenhorn, 
aiid inexperienced iin travelling, it seems they 
made but* slender provision for their expedition; 
for then* is but one scene inter])osed before we 
find distressed Valentine in tlie most miserable 
condition that the joint arts of poetry and 
cookery are able to represent him. There is a ^ 
scene of the greatest horror, jmd most moving to 
compassion of anything to be seen among the 
moderns ; Talkti of no pyramkh of fowl, or 
bisksjf fish, is notliing to it ; for here we see 
an innocent person, unless })unished for his 
mother^ and housekeeper's extravagancy, as 
was stated before, in their mushrooms, man¬ 
goes, bamboons, ketchup, and ancliovies, re¬ 
duced to the extremity of eating his bread with¬ 
out cheese, and liaving no other drink than 
water. Tor he and his boy, with two saddles 
on his back, and ,a wallet, find themselves in 

f 

a walk of confused trecvS, where an owl hoots, a 

bea^' aiid leopard stalk across the desert at a 

difil;anc4^, and yet they' venture in, where Valen- 

c * * 

tine addresses his boy in»''^he following lines, 

which* w'ould draw tears from any thing that is 
not marble:— 
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“ up thy wallet<)n that tree. 

And creep thou in tins hoyow place with me, 

LeiV here repose our wearied limbs till they more wearittlbe. 

Bo^j, There’s nothing left in the wiillet but one piece of 
cheese—what sliall we do for bread ? 

Val, When we have slept, ^tvwill see^ ou* 

Some roots tluit shall supply that doubt. 

/^oy. lint no drink, Master ? 

VoL Thider that rock aspring 1 see, 

Which slicll relieve thy thirst and me.” 


Thus tlu' act concludes? and it is dismal for 
the aiidietice to consider how Valentine ^nd the 
poor hoj, wlio it seems had a colinng stomach, 
sliould continue' there all the time the music, 
was playing, and longcT. But to ease tl\em of 
their pain, by an invention which tlie poets call 
cattistrophe, A'aleiiline, though with a long 
beard, and very weak with fasting, is reconciled 
to h'lorida, wlio, endjracing him, says, “ I 
doubt I have olfended him too much, but I’ll 
attend him homcg cherish him ^with cordials, 
make him broths, anoint his limbs, and be a 
nurse, a tender nurse to him.” Nor do bless- 
ings come alone; f(»r tlfle gocxl mother, having 
refreshed liim with warm baths, JWid'kTept^him 
tenderly in the house, orders Favouftte, 
repeated injunctioi^ to get the .best entertain¬ 
ment she ever provided—to consider wllat she 
lias, and wTiat she wants—and to get all ready 
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in a few hours: and the whole is wound up 
with,a da»ce and a wedding. 

There is, we believe, scarcely anything more 
of' a piece, than this comedy. Some persons 
may admite your nvergre tragedies; but give us 
a play where there is a prospect of good meat, 
()r of good wine, stirring in every act of it. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

COOKERY ANW POETRY. 

• • f 

We have already observed, that cooks, like 
poets, are fond ofmaterials; and that^ 
they like to harmonize their subjects in th^ most 
glowing language and phrases*, not often 
diverted of simile and metaphorical beauty. 
Neither do we find that it proceeds from any 
enmity of the cooks, but rather it is the fault of 
their masters, that poets arc not so well 
acquainted with good eating as otherwise they ‘ 
might be, if oftener, invited to dinner. This, 
however, we .will be bound Jto say, even in the 
presence of Mr. Southey, or any other poet- 
laiireat who has preceded him, that f>gcR)fl dipner 
is brother to a good ])oei!i; with tile single 
exception that betuteen four and five o’clock, 
the former is more substantial. * 

A suppclr has been known to make the most 
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diverting part of a comedy- Mr. Betterton, in 
Tke JjibeKfine, lias sat veiy gravely with the 
leg of a chicken, jand Jacoino has heen/seen very 
ineiTy, eating heartily of peas and buttered 
egg,s, under the tablt*.,,? The host, in The 
who carrif'S tables, stools^ furniture, and pro¬ 
visions all about him, gives great content to tlie 
spectators, when, from the crown of his hat, he 
produces his cold ca])on; so Amaryllis, or, 
rather, Partheiiope, in The UehearsaJ^ with her 
wine ii\ her spear, and her pie in her helmet; 
and the c(K)k that slobbers his beard with sack 
posset, in The the, MaMer^ have made 

the niost diverting jiart of the action. Tliese 
embellishments we have received from an imita¬ 
tion of the ancient poets. Horace, in his Satires, 
makes Maecenas very merry wdth the recollec¬ 
tion of the unusual entertainments and dishes 
given him by Nasidienus ; and wdth his raillery 
upon garlic, in his third Kpode. The supper 
of Petronius, with all its machines and con¬ 
trivances, gives u^> the most lively description 
of Nero'^s luxury. Juvenal spends a whole 
Satire {ibv)ut the price and dressing of a simple 
6sV, with the judgment of the Roman Senate 
concerning it. Thus, whetiier serious or jocose, 
g<x)d tiating is made the subject and ingredient 
of poetical enterlaimnents. 
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Among pootiS, it is agreed that episodes are 
to be interwoven* in their poeins» with the 
greatest nicety of art; and it, is the same with 
a good table, where a very good episode ‘has 
been made, (if we may s^^term k,)*by sending 
out the leg of a goose or the gizzard of a turkey 
to be broiled ; though it is known that critiesj 
w'lio generally are blessed with the very best of 
stomachs, have been offended that the unity of 
actioji has been so far litoken ; and yet^ as in 
our ])lays, so at our common tables, in^ny epi¬ 
sodes are allowed*, as slicing of cucumbers, 
dressing of salads, seasoning the inside of a, 
sirloin of beef, breaking lobsters’ claws, sinewing 
wild ducks, toasting of cheese, legs of larks, 
and other materials of a comestible nature. 

A poet, who, by proper expressions and pleas¬ 
ing images, is to lead us into the knowledge of 
n^'cessary truth, may delude his audience ex¬ 
tremely, and imleed barbarously, unless he 
possess some knowledge of the art of cookery, 
and the progress of it. Fo|; instance, would it 
not sound ridiculous k) hear Alexander the 


Great commanding his cannon to ^enffoujj^ted, 
and ordering red hot bullfe to be thtown^ut 
of his mortar piece,oiS Equally the same would 
it be when Statira, talking of tapestry* liang- 
ings, which, all the learned know, were, many 
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years after her death, first hung uj) in the hall 
of Kjng Attaius ? What Audience could en¬ 
dure to hear Faktaff complain of having dirtied 
his'stockings, or Anne Boleyn calling for her 
cftach, whOn vvery ♦ »:;hool boy, who has read 
an abridgment of the history of his own coun¬ 
try, knows that Queen Klizabeth was the iirst 
that had her coach, or wore silk stockings ? 
Neither can a poet put hops in an Knglishinan‘'s 
drinkj before heres}'^ jViade its ap])earance among 
us; noTE can he serve him with a dish of carps 
before that time. As well might he give 
,King James the First asparagus on his arrival 

in L^mdon, which, it is well known, was not 

) 

brought into England till many years after 
this event; or make Ow en Tudor present 
Queen (Catherine with a sugar-loaf, when it 
wT)uld have been as easy to have presented her 
with a diadem of equal magnitude, &c. 

On the contrary, however,,it would shew the 
reading of a poet to some advantage, were he 
to put a turkey cock or hen upon a table in a 
tragedy ; and it would’ be even now advisable 
in I^ainkH, instead of the painted truffles used, 
and- in .?ill probability would give more satis¬ 
faction t,o the actors ; for, it^- is reported by Dio¬ 
dorus Viculus, that the sisters of Meleager or 
Diomedcs, mourning for thtnr brdther, were 
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turned into hen'turkies, from whence*proceeds . 
their stateliness of ^ait, reserve in coi^veysation, 
and melancholy in the tone <^f their voice, as 
well as in all their actions. But this would be‘the 
most improper meat in th(A %world 4^br* a com(idy, 
seeing that melancholy and distress •require a 
different sort of diet, as well as language; and 
a fair lady has been known to say, that if by 
any accident she found herself upon a strange 
road, and driven to great .Necessity, she believed 
she might for once be able to sup ujii^n sack 
posset and a fat caj5on. 

concludes—our greatest dramatico-})oetic, 
author, ^Ir. J)ryden, has made the mysteries of 
cookery subservient to his art, in the prologues 
to two of his })lays, one a tragedy, and the 
other a comedy, in whicli he has shown his 
greatest skill, and proved himself most suc¬ 
cessful, namely, in his comedy of All for 
Lore :— 

• • 

“ l^'ops may have leave to level all they can, 

As pif'iiiies would be ^.'Ijid to top a njan; 

Half w'its are flea.^, so iittib and so light, 

We scart:c could know they live but that.thfli^'^)lte. 

Hut as the rich, wlicn tir’d wi'h daily feasts, ^ 

• Tor change become their next poor tenant’s guests : * ‘ 
Drink hearty u-au^its of ale from plain brow<» bowls. 

And snatch the homely rasher from the coals : 
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So ytfu, returning from much bettef cheer, 

For oi^ce may venture to do here; 

?\nd since that plenteous autumn now is past, 

Whose grapes And peaches have indulged your taste; 
Take in good part from our poor poet’s board, 

Such shrivqjl’d fruitywinter can afford.” 

• Prologue iu “ All for Love.'* 




• How fops and floas should come together 
cannot well be accounted ; but no doidit his 
ale,* rasher, grapes,^ peaches, and shrivelled 
applet might pit, box, aiul gjallery it well 
enough? • • 

His jmdogue to Sir Martin Marall is such 
*a* piece of exipiisite poetry, that we cannot 
resist*giving» that also:— 


• “ Fools, which each man meets in liis dish eadi day, 
Are yet the great regalias of a play ; 

In winch to poets you hut just appear 
To piaise that highest which cost them so dear. 

Fops in the town more easily will pass, 

()nc story niakes a statutable ass?; 

But such in plays must be fnucli thicker sown, 
liike yolks of eg^, a dozen beat to one. 

Observing poets all thwr walks invade, 

Ai^iTljen watch w^xidcocks gliding through a glade t, 
\ And when they haje enough for comedy, 

• They 'stow their several bodies in a pic- , 

Th^ poet’s ^ut the cook to falfeion it, • 

J\>r, gallants, you yourselves have found the wit; 
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'I'c hid you v/Acome would your bounty wroiiJj^, 

None welcome thoijj^ who bring their checr’^.aJong.” 


The image here is so extremely lively, tliat 
one may almost think they see the, whole aildi- 
etiee with a dish of hntte^i-^l etxffs'in* one hand, 
and a woodcock pie in the other. ’ 

(k)oks seem to liavc been persons t)f conse¬ 
quence in the households of our j)rinccs. Wit¬ 
ness the manor of Adington, given by »the 
famtpieror to liis cook, and still held bv the 
service of jireseiiting the king at his coronation 
with a dish of plum water gruel, called de, la 
(jroute^ for the making of which there is the 
recipe ]>reserved in some of the public t/lices. 
Th(‘ dress is likewise stated; it is a laced Mb 
and apron. T1 tough that part of the ceremony 
on the installation of Knights of the Bath, 
where the master cook threatens to cut off' the 
spurs of any knight who shall misbehave, seems 
rather to degrade the office. The master cook 
is, we also believe, the executioner for cutting 
off the hand of any person'who shall strike 
another within the verge'of the court. 

In some extracts from the book A' of acc^-unt 
in the chest of St. Bartholomew’s Bospital, 
Sandwich, A.D. among the expenses of 


* * S(*rne critics read it chair. 




Ve deities, who rule the forests, woods, vales, 
and fiountains^ I am so weak, thin, miserable, and 
emaciated a,being, that, notwithstanding it be 
enjoined by my religion, I scarcely dare offer up 
mv ])rayer and converse with ye; for with difli- 
culty I can persuade myself that, from the 
recesses of your sylvan caves, ye would deign to 
listen to my little squeaking voice, and pay 
daily attention, in the midst of the groves and 
njanphs by which ye are surrounded, to a being 
who does not stand higher than five feet and an 


inch. I havv,*, nevertheless,,.sometimes proudly 
flattered myself that ye have vouchsafed to 
notice* me, particularly since I have placed 


myself in the ranks of men who speak laii- 
o/ the gods ,* for thus it has been agreed 
u.i’ion to call poetry, which, indeed, is a sublime 


language, because, in the'*iH)inposition of it, so¬ 
norous words and extraordinary turns of phrases 
arc cm|rtoyed ; but I think that ye have never 
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• 

used a similar 15.ngua^c\ On the oth*er hand, • 
\vlu‘ri J reflect that J e never payed anj' he^d to 
the great crowd of men who»lived upon the 
earth—to my hrotlier poets, Hesiod, llomVr, 
Virgi], Tasso, (’orneille, a*d Kacifie, Vho sp»kP 
tlie larigiiaijp/m question a lumdred^ tiiftes better 
than 1 1 feel at once confused and liuinljed., 

.But shouhl ye, in your great greatness, deign 
to take some interest in my insignificaiit, hun¬ 
gry, and lielpless coinlitioi^y^ beg ye pcver^to a 
certain ])oint, to deprive me of commoi# sense, 
altliougli it be said’ that such a qualification is 
not absolutely necessary in the starving trade , 
whicli 1 have the misfortune to follow. Citant 

f 

me such a command of ideas and words, beef¬ 
steaks, mutton-cliops and caper sauce, th^t I 
may have no occasion to hunt, day and night, 
with a hungry belly, for hemistiches and lack 
of rhymes, without, often, being able to find 
good o'ncs, which i§ the very reason that I am 
often more unfortunate than if I were actually 
working in the mines, quarriesi, and plantations. 

I beg of ye to ins])ire me frenn time to time with 
some new subjects, that T may not bt*oW[iged#to 
fag in the paths previously trodden and r?nder#d 
threadbare by othewT^ and tliat J may cease 
to repeat, as 1 have often done, and continue 
to do, even fo disgust, that which has been said. 
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whistled, and sunpj, a thousand timeshefore. Give 
me stven^th patiently to support tlie calamities 
of poetic life; thj.‘ maligTiity, hut more frecpiently 
the ignorance and bombast of had critics, as 
well as the severity,and truth of just ones—the 
fall and«ot]ier accidents whicli people of my 
precarious calling are heir to. Grant also that 
I may neither become inflated with pride, nor 
cri^ck my skin with joy, on tlu* least triumph 
I may obtain. Grfint also that the intestine 
war, s^ long carried on, under the superinten¬ 
dence of j^^olus, between 'my little guts and 
large ones, may cease ; and tliat the wrinkles 
and , col]a])sed siiles of my stomach may be 
shaken ouf and distended with some of the 
good things of this life, of which it has long 
amf patiently been deprived. 

Ye rural deities, the friends of ])oets, autliors, 
and beggars, I am now g<nng to sleep—let me 
crave your pardoil for that my whole day's work 
amounts only to a score of heroics or Alexan¬ 
drines, which I have read to every one 1 met— 
which certainly annoyed them not a little, at least 
so 1 thc/ight. 1 wash I had a more profitable 
o^^cupadon, that I’ might ‘ live and laugh like 
o\her folks,' though I feevbj never could find in 
my Ifeart to renounce my little talent, wdiich is, 
indeed, not only with me, but with my brother 



rhapsodists also* an incurable disease. I iDi- ' 
[)lorc yo not to damn me for this, anf more 
than my brethren, sons of Apollo, who, in 
truth, in this nether wT)rld, are suffering the 
])ain^ and penalties of purgatory h*y the uneasi¬ 
ness they occasion themselves on die Mac¬ 
adamized streets of London, smooth as they ^ 
are, on tlu^ir way to immortality. (Irant them, 
in the mean time, as well as myself, the means 
of living quietly upon thi^V^^mth, where are 
almost always scouted, badly lodged, Imngry, 
naked, and little better than wandering vaga¬ 
bonds, like our chief the divine Homer, (there 
he goes his eye out /) who had^the miafor- 
lune, w ith all these ills, to be blind into the bar¬ 
gain. Pardon me, should I even do twenty fjKil- 
ish things, daily, in speaking emphatically of 
eirfue^ wisdom^ linDtanity, henefieeyire^ and 
yreafitess of mind^ and other very magnificent 
things, which I selijorn make use pf, unless for 
rhyming, and, above all, for the sake of my belly. 

(Irant me, over and above all these blessings, a 
quiet, sound, and refreshiflg sleep; and prevent 
me from dreaming as I continually dd^ tiB roqied 
with the mnlligruhs^ about the nine n)a5ds, the 
three graces, Venus,^apid, Minorca, Satprn, Ju¬ 
piter, Juno, Hebe, Ganymede, Diana, Pan, the 
Dryades, aild Hamadryades, the fawns, wood- 
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• nymphs* ze])]iyrs, Aurora, the sief.n' of Troy, 
Scaipjmdta, t he Greek s,R()iihins, &e. all things of 
whieli 1 am obliged, from time to time, to speak 
in'my ])oems. Turn me away from false gods, 
^'hich oft^ii k-ad meiastray from tlie true ones, 
as J onl>^tliink of ye when J do not dream; 
^ altliough I linnly depend u]>on immortality, not 
oidy in my (juality as a poet, hut in that of my 
faUh as a Christian. Jjike tlie o’entle and rcfrc*sh- 
ing]^reezest>f asuinmyr-moj-n, waft me, I beseech 
ye, anvmg the savoury zephyrs of a coyk’s-sliop, 
and that, while I inhale the grateful odours aris- 
, ing from the steam of rounds of beef boiled, ribs 
of ditto roasted, legs and slioulders of mutton, 
in varied forms, hchohhed, attrprued, t) la Tttrr, 
ha^hed^ liarrlcoed, or rapoaed, I may be alhjwed 
to di]), be it onl}^ a sop, into the more substantial 
j)arts of them without being confined to the 
mere fumes of the holoeauste. ^^ouchsafe, 1 
entreat ye, to find me food for my rhymes, and 
rhymes for my food, that,, while I am singing for 
the one, I may npt be whistling for the other; 
but that both may eomo, sjxmtaneously and 
w’diout effort, to cheer my seditary, ftombre, and 
7Nf{shi^ life; andtuat I still may live to increase 
in favojir with Parnassu?>s™nd ever be a w elcome 
guest at e\ cry man's table, to sing your j)raises 
in strains of grateful melody, enougiv to captivate 
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a host of Aniphytrioiis, vvliosc favour 4incl pro- 
* tiTiion inaj 1 constantly onjoy, to secure me 
from t]i(‘ worst-of all t)ie ills in life, a huhgry 
without a friend to take me by the hand, 
or ask me to dinner, is the humlile, l)iit not 
hopeless, prayer of • ^ 

Timothy Wiljjnote. 

Grub StreetA, D. 1829 - 


• Mention is often nnitle of <rji^-street writers and (Jnib- 
street publications ; but the terms are little understood^ thoiif^h 
by many they are supposed to imply that the»writer writes or 
wrote for Gi!tin, as the publislier publidies, or has piublished, 
for a ijiuml. unff. »>f the same material. Tlie following lustorieal 
fact, however, will set aU this to right:—During the nsj^riJa- 
tioii, a prodigious number of seditious tind libellous pamplilets 
and jiapcrs, fending to exasperate tlie people, and increase the 
confusion in which the nation was involved, were from time to 
time published. The authors of these were, for the most part, 
men v,hose indigent circumstances compelled them to live in 
the most obscure jiarts of the town—Grub-street (as now) 
abounded with mean and old houses, which werif let out in 
lodgings, at low rents, to persons of this descrifition, whose occu¬ 
pation was the publishing anonymous treason and slander. One 
of the original inhabitants of tins street was Fox the ^lartyro- 
logist, wlio, during his abode fheje, wrote htis Acts and Mtmii- 
nients. It was also rendered famous by having |^een the 
dwelling place of DenryWelby, a gentleman, *ofwhom, ft is 
related, in a jirintcd narrative, that lie lived there Arty yeftrs 

without beipg seen oi any''f%Anecdotes, Miseell. of Dr. John- 

• • 

.soil and others. • 
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(JHAPTKH IX 


CCOIJNT 01' A ('lUlOUS UOOk 


The following curious extracts of letters from 
Dr King to Dr. Lister and others, will, doubt¬ 
less, amuse our readers. 

“ 1 have just now met with a surprising' hap¬ 
piness, a friend, that has seen two of Dr. Lister’s 
works, one J)e Buvvmis FlKAnatHibus et Man- 
nis Kxereifatio^ an exercitation of sea and river 
shell-fish. In whiL'li,’ he says, ‘ some of the 
ehiefest rarities are the and spermatic 

cessets of a snait, delineated by a microscope, 
the omentum or caul of its throat, its fallojiean 
tube, and its subcrocean testicle^ which are 
things, Hipj)ocrates, Galen. Celsus, Fernelius, 
and Harvey, were never masters of. The other 
curiosity is the admirable piece t)f Coeliiis 
A])icius, de Opsoniis 'sive condimentis sive arte 
vaqwlnaHa tibri decern^ being ten books of soups 
and salices, and tlie art of cookery, as it is ex¬ 
cellently printed for thd doctor, who, in this 
impoftant affair, is not sufficiently communi¬ 
cative.’ ” 
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m 

This curious book is thus further Aestribed 
by the same l\and. * ^ ^ 

I some days ago met with an old acquaint¬ 
ance, of whom I inquired if he had seen the 
book concerning soups and*siauces ? He told jnc 
he hnd, but that he had but a very slight view 
of it, the ])erson wlio was mastci’ of it not being 
willing to part with so valuable a rarity out of 
his closet. I desired him to give me sgme 
account of it. He says tljAt it is a very hand¬ 
some octavo, for, ever since the days of ^gilvy, 
good ])aper, and good Y)rint, and fine cuts, make 
a book become ingenious and bvigliten up an 
author strangely.* That there is a coi»ious 
index; and at the end a catalogue of all the 
doctor’s works, concerning cockles, English 
beetles, snails, spiders, that get up into the air, 
and throw us down cobwebs; a monster vomited 
up bv a baker, and such like; which, if care¬ 
fully j)erused, would wonderfully improve us. 
There is it seems no ^manuscript of it in Eng¬ 
land, nor any other country ^hat can bg heard 
of; so that this impressien is from one Humel- 
bergius, who, as my friend says, ke#dbes cot 
believe continued it himself? because tht thirds 
. 

• A Jine c*u^, tnily, at the book-makers and booksellers of the 
present day, ourselves excepted. 
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are so vei y much out of liis way, that it is not 
probalxic 'any leariK'd man would set liimself 
seriously to worl^ to invent them. He tells me 
of this infreuious remark made bv the editor, 
tkai fr/ifUevny m(mvscripts there might ham 
bee'll^ ihev must have beeji eatremety vicious 
a?id corrupt^ as bemg writ out by the cooks 

t 

themselves^ or some of their friends^ or ser¬ 
vants, who are not always the most accurate.'^ 
And then, as my fric'ud observed, if the cook 
liad used it much, it might be sullied, the cook 
^perhaps not always licking his fingers when he 
had occasion for it. 1 should think it no im- 
jjnmdent matter for the state, to order a select 
serivenir to inscribe receipts, lest ignorant 
women and housekeepers should impose upon 
future ages, by ill-spelled and incorrect receipts 
—for potting lobsters, or pickling of turkeys. 
Coelius Apicius, it seems, passes for the author 
of this treatise, whose science, learning, and 
discipline, were extrei^iely oontemned, and 
almost abhorred by Seneca and the stoics, 
as introducing luxury/^ and infecting the man¬ 
ners of* thci Romans; and so lay neglected till 
the inferior ages, but then Avere introduced as 
bc'ing a help to physic, .-^.o which a learned 

♦ Prophetic words, if we look at the number of cookery books 
and flummery receipts now in the market. 
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author, called Jlonatus, says, that thl' hilchciL* 
is a handmaid. *I rememher iu Tmr ^lay,> 
thoLiirh we caanot in every respect come ii]i t<^ 
the ancients, that, by a very good author, an 
old gentleman is introdiwjed as ma'king use ftf 
three doctors, Dr. Diet, Dr, Quiet, and Dr. Mer- 
riman. They are reported to be excellent })liy- 
sicians, and if kept at a constant pension, their 
fees will not be very costly. • 

‘‘ It seems, as my fricjid has learnt, ^there 
were two persons that bore the name of Apicius, 
one under the Republic, the other in the time 
of Tiberius, who is recorded by Rliny, to ham 
had a great deal of wit and judgment all 
affairs that related to eating.^ and consequently 
has his name affixed to many sorts of omelets 
and ])auc[ikes. Nor were emperors less contri¬ 
butors to so great an undertaking, as l^itcllius, 
Conr.uodus, Didius Julianus, and Varius Heli- 
ogabidus, whose ijmperial namesprefixed to 
manifold receipts. The last of w hich emperors 
had the peculiar glory of fir^t making ji»ausages 
of shrimps, crabs, oysttrs,, s])rawns, and lob¬ 
sters ; and these sausages being nfenfioned* by 
the author, which the editor publishes, f»om 
that and many otiier arguments, th^ learned 
doctor irrefragably maintains that the book, as 
now printtd, could not be transcribed till after 
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the death'* of Heliot^abalus, whrt gloried in the 
titles ,o^Anicius and Vitelliiis, more tlian Anto¬ 
ninus, who had gained Jus re})utation by a 
temperate, austere, and solid virtue. And it 
seems, und&r liis adniinistration, a person tliat 
found out a new soup, might have as great a 
reward as Drake or Damjner might expect for 
discovering some new continent. 

‘‘ My friend, says the editor, tells us of un¬ 
heard^ of dainties: hdw Ksop had a supper of 
the tong-ies of birds that could speak; and that 
his daughter regaled on pearls, tlioiigh he does 
Hot tell us how she dressed them ; how Hor- 
tensbis left ten thousand ])i})es of wine in his 
cellar for his heir’s drinking; how Vedius Pollio 
fed his fish-ponds with human flesh; and how 
Cesju* bought ten thousand weiglit of lampreys 
for his triumjdial supper. The editor, he says, 
ecpially proves to a demonstration, by the 
proportions and (quantities set down, and the 
nauseousness of the ingredients, that the din¬ 
ners of the emperors were ordered by the phy- 
sickms, and that the recipe was taken by the 
cook, as fhe collegiate doctors would do their 
preccrijitfons to a mddern apothecary ; and that 
this custom was taken from the Kygptians; and 
that this method continued till the Goths and 
Vandals overran the western empire , and that 
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by use, exercise, i^ind necessity of albstiilence,* 
introduced the ea1;ing of cheese aifd •venison 
without additional sauces, which the physicians 
of old found out to restore the de})ravcd appe¬ 
tites of such great nic*» as hac^ lost tlicir 
stomachs by excessive luxury. Out of tlie 
ruins of Erasistratus’s book on endive, Glaucus 
Lorrensis on cow-heel, Mithajcus on liotchpotch, 
Dionysius on sugar sops, (ejnere lollyp^ps), 
Agis on ynckled broom byds, Epinctus oy sack 
posset, Euthedenms on aj)ple dumj:)lingi», Hege- 
sippus on black pudding, Crito on soused mac¬ 
kerel, Stephauus on lemon cream, Arcliitus on 
hog’s harslet, Acestius on quince inarmnJade, • 
Hie esius on potted pigeons, Diodes on sweet¬ 
breads, and I*lulistion c^n oat cakes, and several 
otlier such autliors, tlie great Humelbergius 
composed his annotations upon Apicius, whose 
receipts, when part of Tully, Divy, and Tacitus 
have been neglected and lost, w c^re preserved in 
tlie utmost parts of Transylvania, for the pecu¬ 
liar palate of the ingenious yditor. . 

Latinus Latinius hnds fault with several 
dishes of Apicius, and is pleased* t-8 *say 4hey 
are nauser^us: but our edifor defends that great 
person^ by shewinjif*the difference of^ our cus¬ 
toms ; how Plutarch says, the ancients bsed ho 
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i^x^ppcr; whereas all, 
huiidri'cl', oi Ayjicius's 


or at least five or six 
delicacies Avere seasoned 


with it: for we may as Avell admire that some 


West Indians should abstain from salt, or tliat 


W6* should l)e able to bear the bitterness of hops 
in our common drink; and therefore we should 


not be averse to rue, cummin, parsley seed, 
marshmallows, or nettles, Avith our common 


meal, or to have pe})per, honey, salt, vinegar, 
raisonfi, mustard and, oil, rue, mastich, and 


cardamiMus, strewed promiscuously over our 
dinner, Avhen it comes to table. 


. “ It is said, that Pa])irius Petus was the 
patnvn of custard ; that the Tetraphannacon, a 
dish much admired by the Kmperors Adrian 
and Alexander Sever us, was made of j)heasant,- 
peacock, a wild sow’s hock, and udder, with a 
bread ])udding OAer it; and that the name and 
reason of so odd a dish are to be sought for 
among the physicians. 

“ This Avork, ascribed to Apicius, is divided 
into ten .books; the first of which treats of 


soup> and pickles, and,-’ amongst other things, 
shows that; taucepans Avere tinned before the 
timQ of riiny; that”Gordian used a glass of 
bitters in the morning ; »lhat the ancients 
scalded their wine; and that burnt claret, as 
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flow used, with*s])ice and sugar, is jilrnieious > 
that tlie atlulteratlon of wine w^as aif ancient as 

V 

(/ato ; that lirawn was a Koinan dish, which 
Ajiieius coiniiiends as wonderful: its sauce then 
Avas mustard and hone}*^* before t^ie frecy.i<jiit 
use of sugar. ]\or were soused Jiog''s feet, 
clnvks, and ears, unknoAvn to those ages. It is 
not im])rol)able they Averenot^o suyferstitious as 
to liave so great a delicacy only at (J/hristnias. 

It wi re worth a dissertatiola between two learned 

• • • 

persons, so it Avere managed witli tei^jier and 
candour, to know whether the l^ritons taught 
it to tile Homans, or Avliethor the Romans in¬ 
troduced it into Britain: and it is stranfjg he 
should take no notice of it; wliereas he has 
recorded, that they did not eat hare’s flesh, that 
the ancients used to marinate their fisli by 
frying them in oil, and the moment they were 
taken out, poured boiling vinegar over them. 

The learned annotator of the work in ques- * 
tion (Humelbergius) observes, that the best 
way of keeping the liquor in oysters, isj by lay¬ 
ing die deep shell doAvnwards, ftnd that by this 
means Apicius conveyed oysters J:o#TibeKius, 
when in Parthea — a nifble inventhm, * f^nce 
made ^ise of at Cifilchester, and in barrelling 
oysters, with the greatest success. • 

What fortunes might not Brawn and Loc- 
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*'ket* have made in those days when Apicius, 
only fot boiling of kale (sprouts) in a new way, 
deservedly got into tlie good graces <)f Drusus, 
who then coiiiinaiuled tlie Roman armies ? 

‘“i Tlie first book having treated of sauces or 
standing '^)ichles for condiments, which are 
used in most of the succeeding receipts : the 
sc'cond embraces* a glorious subject—^'Uamely, 
of sausages, with or witliout skins, and con¬ 
tains piatter no less remarkable t]\an the former. 
7’he aiictients, who were delicate in their eating, 
])repared their own mushrooms with amber, or, 
at least, with a silver knife; where the annotator 
elegantly shows against Hardoinns, that the 
whole knife, and not the handle, was of amber 
or silver, lest the rustiness of an ordinary knife 
might prove infectious. 

“ The third book treats of such eatables as are 
produced in gardens. 

The Romans used nitre to make their herbs 
look green. The annotator, however, shews 
our saltpetre to differ from the ancient nitre. 
Apicius had a way of mincing them with oil 
au(k. sali,^ and thus boiling,—a mode, whicli 

Pli.ny reCbmmends. ' But the present receipt is 

.1 

1 > ' 

1 I 

♦ A celebrated cook succeeded by his son, whom he instructed 
in the culinary art, which he had brouj'ht to great perfection. 



to let the wat(^ boil well, tlirow in ftalt and a* 
bit of butter, by ^vhich simple procesS, no^ only 
sprouts but spinage will looiv green. 

‘‘ There is a most extraordinary observation 
made by the editors of •iliis work; which, we 
trust will not meet with universal suffrage, that 
it is a vulgar error, tliat walnut trees, like 
Russian wives, thrive the better for being 
’oeaten ; and that long poles and stones, are 
used by boys to get the fyjiit down, tlie walnut 
tree being so very high that they cciuld not 
otherwise reach it; rather out of kindness to 
themselves, than any regard to the tree that 
bears. 

“ As for asparagus, there is an excellent re¬ 
mark, that, according to Pliny, they were the 
great care of the ancierit gardeners; and that at 
Ravenna, three weighed a pound ; but that in 
Kngland it was thought a rarity when a hun¬ 
dred of them weighed thirty ; that cucumbers 
are a})t to rise on the,* stomach, unless pared or 
boiled, with oil, vinegar, anej honey ; .that the . 
Egyptians would drink •hard without any dis¬ 
turbance, because it was a rule wWtl^fliein^ to 
have always boiled cabbage for their 4irst dasli 
at su])per; that tli^. best way to roast onions 
is in colcwort leaves, fonfear of burning'them; 
that beets* are good for smiths, because by 
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o working Ut tbo fire, tlicy nre generally costive ; 
that Petrtnhus has rtrordod'a little old woman, 
who sold the Arreste (dm of the ancients, an 
honour which it is presumed is as much due in 
tyjr days to those who cry up nettle-tops, elder 
buds, and clover, iii sjn’ing time, to be very 
wliolesome. 

“ The fourth book contains the universal art 
of g.)oki*ry. 

“ As Matlimus Sylvaticus composed the j)an- 
dects o:^ physic, and Justinian those of law, so 
A])icius has done the pandects of his art, in this 
l)ook which bears that inscri])tion. The first 
chapter contains the admirable receipt of a said- 
vacahy of Ajneius : c. g. 

‘‘ Bruise in a mortar, parsley seed, dried 
pennyroyal, dried mint, ginger, green coriander, 
raisons stoned, honey, vinegaj*, oil, and wine, 
put them into a vavalndn7n^* three crusts of 
Pycentine bread, the flesh of a pullet, goat 
stones, Vestine cheese, pine kernels, cucumbers, 
dried oijions minced small—^pour soup over it, 

f 

•v“ Tlftsv^-iictobulvmi bcinj; aii unusual vessel, niy friend went 
to bis'clvetittury, vihcre ilyiting an odd interpretation of it, he 
m'lW easily peTMUided, from the w liim.^ealiiess of tlie composition, 
and tlie faatastualuess of snow forhS garniture, that* the jiro- 
])ercst vessel for a ]ijiysician td prescTibc to send to table inion 
tluit occasion, might lie a bed-pan.”—Art ol‘Cookery, p. 105. 
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garnish il with ^now, and send it uf> in the • 
cacah ilium. * • 

_ • 

“ There are some admirable remarks in the 
annotations to the second (ihapter, concerning 
the dialogue of Aselliiis •JiJabiniis, who intgro* 
duces a combat between nuishroomsf chats or 
Beccificos, oysters and redwings, a work that 
ouglit to have been publislied; for the same 
annotator observes, that this island is not des¬ 
titute of redwings, though Coining to us only in 
the hardest weather, and, therefc»re, seldom 
brought fat to our tables ; that the chats come 
to us in April, and breed, and, about autumn, 
return to Africa; that e^xperience shows jis, 
they may be kept in cages, fed with beef or 
wether mutton, figs, grapes, and minced fil¬ 
berts, being dainties not unworthy the care of 
such as Avould preserve our British hospitality. 

There is also a curious observation cont eni- 
ing the diversity of Koman and Britisli dishes ; 
the first delighting in hodge-podge, gallimau- 
freys, forced meats, jussels, ^nd sahnagpndies : 
the latter in spareribs,* siiloins* chines, and 
barons ; anil thence our terms of art^ ljr>Ch a;*to 
^ dressing and carving, bectfhje very (>ifiereiit; 
for they, lying upiifi.a sort of conch, could not 
have carved those dishes which • our ancestors, 
when they* sat upon forms, used to do. But 
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since the* introduction of cushions and elbow 
chairs, * and the editions of good books and 
authors, there is reason to y)resiiine we arc now 
not far behind them. Though, hitlierto, in some 
r&spects, we have bet’^u somewhat behind; as few 
of us liave seen n dish of capons' stones at table 
(lamb stonc‘s are allowed us by the learned anno¬ 
tator), for the art of making capons has long 
been buried in oblivion. Varro, the great 
Roman anthjuarv, t<lls us how to do it by 
burning off* their spurs, which, occasioning their 
sterility, makes them capons in effect, though 
those parts ihereh}' become more large and 
teni->er. 

“ The fifth book treats of peas })orridge, 
under which are included frumerty, water-gruel, 
nnlk porridge, rue, milk, ffummery, stirabout 
(burgoo), and the likt‘. The Latin, or rather 
Greek name is though it was entitled 

Pantagruel, a name used bv Rabelais, an emi¬ 
nent Trench physician and wit. There are some 
very remarkable "things in it, as that the Tm- 
peror J ulianus had seldom any thing but spoon- 
meat aV'supper ; that the herb feiiugreek, with 
pfcklesj' oil, and ‘wine, was a Roman dainty ; 
upon which ^the annotatnr. observes, that it is 
not used in our kitchens, for a certain ungrate- 
fid bitterness that it has, and that it is plainly 
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.'I physical diet, tfiat will give a stool, and that, 
mixed with oats, it is the best purge for houses 
—an excellent invention for frugality, that 
nothins* miebt l>e lost—for what the lord did 

O 

not eat, he might send to hl^stable! * • * 

“ The sixth book treats of wild fowl—how to 
dress ostriches, the biggest, grossest, and most 
difficult of digestion of any bird, ])hewroptuces, 
parrots, &e. • 

“ Tlie seventh treats of things sumptiunis 'iud 
roatlif^ and, tluTefore, chiefly concerning* hog- 
meat, in whicli the Homans came to* that excess, 
that the laws forbade the use of hog"s-harslet, 
sweet-bivads, cheeks, &c. at their puldic sup¬ 
pers. And Cato, when censor, sought, in several 
of his orations, to restrain the extravagant i^se 
of braw n; so mucli regard w^as had then to the 
art of cookery, that we see it occnipying the 
thoughts of the wisest men, and bearing a part 
in their most important councils. H^it, alas ! the 
degeneracy of our present age is such, that 1 
believe few besides the annotator know tJie ex- 
cellency of a virgin sow, ef?pecially of the black 
kind, brought from tfliina; and ho’^ tt) m£^k^ 

• the most of her liver, lights, brains, amT petti^ 
toes, and* to vary h(fr*into those , fifty ^tlishes 
which Pliny says were generally made of that 
delicious creAture ! Galen, besides, tells us more 
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of its excellencies, where lie says, ‘ that follow 
that*eats hacrai for two or three days before he 
is to box or wrestle, shall be iiiiieh stronger 
than if he should eat the best r®ast beef, or bag 
^imhling in the parish !’ 

“ The eiahth book treats of such dainties as 
four-footed beasts afford us ; as 

“ bs7. The wild boar, which they used to boil 
with all its bristles on. 

'^7i(lhj. The de<T, dressed, with broth made 
with |‘/epper, wine, honey, oil, and stewed dam¬ 
sons, &c. 

“ The wild sheep, of which there are 

innumerable in the mountains of Westmoreland 
and Yorkshire, that will let nobody handle 
them ; Init if they are caught, they are sent up 
with an elegant sauce, prescribed after a phy¬ 
sical manner, in the form of an electuary, 
made of pepper, rue, parsley-seed, juniper, 
thyme, dried mint, pennyroyal, Sec., with which 
any apothecary in that country can furnish 


you. ' - 

Beef, with onion sauce, and com- 
nfandecl by (kdsus, but not much a])])rovcd by 
Hippocrates, because the (b*eeks scarcely knew 
how to make oxen ; and po>vdering tubs wTre in 
very few families; for physicians have been 
very |)eeuliar in their diet in all ages ; otJierwise 
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Galcii would scarcely have found out thdt young * 
f(»\i‘S woro in season hi autumn. * ' ^ 

otithf. Tile sucking pig, boiled in pa])ei-. 
ikhhf. The hare, the chief of the Roman dain¬ 
ties, its blood being the sw^est of' any animal,* 
its natural fear contributing to that e^d-ellency. 
Though tile emperors and nobility had parks 
to fattc'ii them in, yet in the time of Didianus 
Julianus, if any one had sent him one, or a pig, 
he would make it last hiin.tjiree days; wheyeas 

Alexander Stwerus had one every meal, •which 

* • 

must have been a great expencLV, and is very 
remarkable. 

“ But the most extpiisitc animal was reserved 
for the last chajiter, and that was the dormouse, 
a harmless creature, whose innocence miijht at 
least have defended it both from cooks and phy¬ 
sicians. But A])icius found out an odd sort of 
fate for these poor creatures—some to l^e boned, 
others to be put wjiole, with odc^ ingredients, 
into hog’s guts, and so.boiled for sausages, In 
ancient times peo[)le made it.thcir busiuess to 
fatten them. Aristotle rightly oliiserves, that 
sleep fattened them ; and Martial, frftnAfiei]C&, 

• too poetically tell us, that sleep was their only 
nourishment. But ilfe annotator* has i^lcared 
up that point; he, good man, has’ tenderly ob¬ 
served one of them for many years, and finds 
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that it tloera not sleep all the winter, as falsely 
rep(|rf6d, but wakes at meals, and after its rt‘j)ast 
rolls itself up ia a ball to slei'p. 

“ This dormouse, according to the author, did 
*not drink in three yt^’krs’’ time; but whether other 
dormice'do so, is not ki\own, because Bambou- 
selbergius's treatise of the mocle of fattening 
dormice is lost. '^J'hougli very costly, tliey be- 
cavnc a common diet at great entertainments. 
Pctnmius tlelivers as, an odd receipt for dressing 
them,'-and serving them up with poppies and 
honey, which must be a very soporiferous dainty, 
and as good as owl pie to such as want a naj> 
afeer dinner. 

“ The fondness of the Romans became at 

leijgth so excessive for dormice, that, according 

to Pliny, the censorian laws, and Marcus Scaurus, 

in his consulship, got them prolul)ited from 

public entertainments. But Nero, Oominodus, 

and Heliogabalus, would i\ot deny the liberty, 

and indeed property of their subjects in so rea- 

sonabl? an enjoyment; we therefore find them, 

long after, brought‘to table, in the times of 

Ammianifs Marcellanus, who likewise tells us, 

J!hat scales were hroughf to table hi those ages 

to weigh curious fishes^ 4nrrds, and da^rmiee^ to 
\ 

see whether they were at the standard of ewcel- 
lence and perfection^ and sometimes, perhaps 
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to vie with other pretenders, to magitificence. • 
The annotator takdfs Iiold of this oct*asion to 
show off the great use scales would he at the 
tables of our nobility, especially on the serving 
up of a dish of wild fowl f•/or larjc» 

(says he) tiJuudd ivelgh hclow twelve ounces^ 
they would he 'eery lemi^ (uid scarcely toler- 
ahle ; if twelve, and down wciyht^ they immld 
he very well; hut if thirteen^ they would he fat 
to perfection. Hence we^ see on how nice ^and 
exact a balance the science of eating depends ! 

“ I could scarce forbear siniliiig* not to say 
worse, of such exactness and such dainties^ and 
told niy friend, that those scales would be^of 
extraordinary use at Dunstable ; and that if the 
annotatoi- had not prescribed his dormouse, 1 
should on the tirst occasion be glad to visit it, if 
I knew its visiting days and hours, so as not to 
disturb it. • 

“ My friend said, there renniined but two 
books nune, one of sea and the other of river 
fish'; in the account of whii^li he woul(J not be 
long, seeing his memory begaif to fail him, 
almost as much as my patience. 

’Tis true, in a lon(? work soft slumbcr.s creep, 

And gently .sink*fhe artist into sleep ; • 

Especially when treating of dormice. 

• • 



13(i A1*1<'1US AND TJIE LOlJsTEUS. 

The ninth book is concerning sea-fish; where 
amojig^st other learned annotatioiis, is recorded 
that famous voyage of Apicius, who, having 
spent many millions, and been retired into Cam- 
paeiia, heard* that lucre were lobsters of a vast 
and unus^ial bigness in Africa, and thereupon, 
impatitait, got cm shipboard the same day ; and 
having suffered much at sen, at lengtli arrived 
on4lie coast. But the fame of so great a man's 
arrival had landed U'fore him, and all the fisher¬ 
men suiled out to meet him, and presented him 
with their best lobsters. He asked them if they 
had none larger; they replied, that the sea pro¬ 
duced none more excellent than those they had 
brought. This honest freedom of theirs, with 
his^ disappointment, so disgusted liiin, tliat he 
took the pet, and told tlie master of the vessel 
to return home with him immediately; and so 
it seems ^Africa lost the Imeed of one monster 
more than it Jrad before. 

“ There are many receipts in this book to dress 
cramp-afish, that tsumb the hands of those that 
touch them; the cuttle-fish, whose blood is 
like inV;‘^the pourcontrcl, or many-feet; the 
&*ja-urc*nin, or hedge-hog, with several others, 
with sqpces agreeable to tlipcir natures. • But, to 
the comfort of us moderns, the ancients often 
ate their oysters alive, and spread hard eggs. 
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inincid, over their sprats, as we do now*over our • 
salt fish. There is one thing very cuJious con¬ 
cerning herrings. It seems the ancients were 
very faniastical in making one thing pass for 
anothi'i’; so as at PetronifjR'’s su]^)er, the cook 
sent np a fat goose, fish, and wild hfwl of all 
sorts, in ap])earance, but still all were made out 
of the several parts of one single porker. The 
great Nieomedes, king of liytimia, Iiad a ^iery 
delightful deception of tljis nature put upon 
him by his cook. The king was extrenviJy fond 
of fresli herrings; but being far* up in Asia 
fj-oin the sea,-coast, his whole wealth could not 


have j>urchased one; but his cook contriyed 
some sort of meat, which being put into a frame. 


st> resembled a herring, that it was extremely 
satisfactory both to the prince'’s eyes and taste. 


My friend told me that, to the honour of the 


city of London, he had seen ih thing of this 
nature there, that^is, a herring, or rather a sal- 
magundy, wnth the liy'ad and tail so neatly laid, 
that it surprised him. Heyays, many of this 
species may be often had at the* Sugar-loaf in 
Bell-yarvi, as giving an excellent roiislf to Bar- 
ton ale, and not costing above sixjJbnce, *an 
inconsiderable prict^'for so imperial a dainty. 

The tenth book is concerning of fish Sauces, 
which consist of a variety of ingredients; among 
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which is generally a kind of fiumerty. But it 
is not to be forgotten by any person who would 
boil fish ex.Mctly, that they throw them alive 
into the water, which is said to he a Dutch 
receipt, but which, in fact, was derived from the 
Romans. 

“It seems tliat Seneca, the philosopher, (a 
man from wdiose morose temper cookery could 
deivve but little benefit) in his third book of 
natural questions, coijecting the luxury of the 
times, nsays, the Romans were come* to that 
<laintiness, that they could not eat a fish unless 
ii]K)n the sanui day it was taken, for it jnight 
tasvteof the s£'a, as tlu'y expressed it; and there¬ 
fore had them brought by })ersons who rode 
post, and made a great outcry, whereupon all 
other people were obliged to make way for 
them. It was usual for a Roman to say, ‘ In 
iither ^natters *I may cojifide in hid in a 

thing of this weighty if is Qiot nmsistent with 
my gravity and ])rude7icej I will trust 7iofhimi 
hut my^own eyes ;jhring the Jisfi hitherlet 7ne 
see him breathe his hist f and when the poor 
fii^i was brought to table, sw imming and gasping, 
■W(iuld cry out, ‘‘ l^othing is 7nore heautifnl 
than a ^drying mullet f «My friend, says the 
annotktor, looks upon these 2 i's jests made by the 
Stoics, and spoken absurdly and beyond nature; 
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thoug'li, at the sifinc time,^ie tells us, ihftt it was a. 
law at AtlieiL", that the lishenneu Siould iioi 
wash tlieir fish, but to briug them to market 
just as they came out of the sea. Happy were 
tile Athenians in good lai's'tf, and tlie •Romany* in 
grc'at example; but I Ixilieve our BmIoiis need 
wish their friends no longer life than till they 
see London served with live herrings and gasp¬ 
ing mackerel. ’Tis true, we are not quitje so 
barbarous but that we thvtjw our crabs aliv^ into 
scalding winter, and tie our lobsters toithe spit 
to hear them squeak when they*are roasted; 
our eels use th(' same ])eristaltic motion upon 
the gridiron, when their skin is off, and fjieir 
guts are out, as they did before; and our gud¬ 
geons take the opportunity of jumping after 
they are floured, giving occasion to the admir¬ 
able remark on some persons’ folly, when, to 
avoid the danger of the frying*-pan, they leap 
ijito the fire. M^y friend said that the mention 
of eels ])ut him in lyind of the concluding re¬ 
mark of the annotator, that,those who,^amongst 
the Sybarites, w^ould fit^i for eefs, or sell them, 
should be free from all taxes. Lwas'gladr to 
hear of the word nmvhide; and told*him tjiat 
nothing would be*iMore acceptable to me t/ian 
the mention of X\\e Syharitefi^ of-whom I Shortly 
intend a history, shewing how they deservedly 
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banished *CH>cks for wakincj them in a moniino', 
and smiths, for being useful; Iiow one cried out 
Ijeeaijse one of the rose leav(\s he lay on was 
rumpled; how tliey taught their horses to dance, 
aiukso their enemies'^;oming* against them wnth 
guitars and harpsichords, set them so on tlieir 
round O’s and minuets, tliat the order of their 
battle was broken, and three hundred tliousand 
of them slain, as (h)ldman, Littleton, and several 
g<KKLauthors ahirm., .1 told my friend 1 liad 
much OL'crstaid my hour ; but if at any time lie 
would tind Dick 11 urnelbergius,Caspar Barthius, 
and another friend, v/ith liimself, 1 woidd invite 
hinv to dinner, of a few but choice dishes to 
cover the table at once, which, except they 
sliould think of any better, should be a itala- 
canab^, a dish of fenugreek, a wiltl shee}fs head 
and appurtenances, with a suitable electuary, 
a ragout of capons’ stones, and some dormouse 
sausages.” 
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CHAPTER [V. 

f 

• t 


A SHORT DISSERTATION ON THf: ORIGIN OE 
DENTISCAGPS, OR TOOTHPICKS. 


It is generally supposed by those most con¬ 
versant in the philosophy of the mouth, that 
the use of dentiscalps are of great antiquity, 
and tliat their origin was first dictated by in¬ 
stinctive Nature, which, in casos of emergency, 
is the best preccp|;ress. ^ 

The Egyptians, if, is well known, were a 
people excellent for their, philosO]ilycal and 
mathematical observations—they searched into 
all the springs of action ; and Ijbofigh tkeir 
superstition must be condemned, posterity r;an- 
not do •otherwise than applaud their inventions. 
This people had a vast district i^at worfihipjied 
the crocodile, which is^ an animal, whose jaws 
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•being very oblong, give him the" opportunity of 
having a great many teeth ; and his habitation 
and business lying most in the water, he like 
our modern Dutch whitsters in Southwark, 
had., a very good stbmach, and was extremely 
voracious/’ It is certain that he had the water 
of Nile always ready, and consequently the 
opportunity of washing liis mouth after meals ; 
yet be had farther occasion for other instru¬ 
ments^ to cleanse his t/)etli, whicJi are fte7'rate., or 
like a sAw,—to this end, nature lias provided 
an animal calletl the Ichneumon, which ])cr- 
forms this office, and is thus maintained by the 
. product of his own labour. 

Seeing such an useful sagacity in the croco¬ 
dile, which they so much reverenced, they soon 
began to imitate it—^great exanqiles easily 
drawing the multitude—so that it became their 
constant custom to pick their teeth and wash 
their mouth after eating and ^Irinl^ing. 

In Marsham’s Dynasties, nor in the frag¬ 
ments Ov^ Manethon, it does not appear which 
year of tlie moon, (for'it is presumed that the 
h]gyptiai\ yvars were lunar, that is, but of a 
month, 6r twenty-eight days'* duration) so 
venerably an jisage first Cdiue into fashivon,—it 
being the fault'or oversight of great philologers 
to omit such things as are most material. 
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Whether Sesrtstris, in his extens?ve con- • 
quests, might have extended the use^of denti- 
scalpf?, that is, of toothpicks, is as uncertain, 
for the glorious actions of those ages lie very 
much in the clouds of oli^turity.* It is very 
})robable, however, that their use came«in about 
the same time that the Egyptians adopted 
juries. In the preface to. the third part of 
“ Modern Reports'*'’ it will be seen, that the 
Chaldees had a great esteem for the nuiyber 
twelve, because there Avere so many sign:>of tlie 
zodiac ; from tliem this number ,came to the 
Ijgyptians, and from the latter to tlie Greeks, 
wliere Mars liimself was tried for murder and 
ac(juitted. 

Now, it does not appear on record, or on any 
stone, hitherto seea or found, whether the 
iLirv vhi'oiied^ that is, whether tliev Juade a 
‘Yorkshire reckoning,’’ or that they w^ere 
treated by Mars t^o a dinner, tliougli it is most 
likely he did ; for he. was but a quarrelsome 
and pugnacious sort of a j^rson, and .^withal, 
though acquitted, might be as* wranglesome 
sort of a personage even as Ccnmt ^yoningli- 
niark. ^ , 

Now.the custon> ancient enoygh, i^wsootk, 
of juries dining at an eating house, and liaving 
glasses of water brought them, with toothpicks 
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t tinged \^ith wmilion might still be continue ; 
why^ may it not be supposed, that the tooth¬ 
picks were as ancient as the dinner, the dinner 
as the juries, and the juries, at least, as the 
grandchildren of Mttzraiin ? Homer makes his 
heroes feed so grossly, that they seem to have 
had occasion for skewers instead of gooscquills. 
The blind bard is yery tedious in describing a 
smitlfs anvil and forge; whereas he might have 
beep more polite in setting out the toothpick- 
case, ^>r painted snuff-box of Achilles, if that 
age had not been so barbarous as to want them. 

And here we cannot but consider, that 
Athens in the time of 'Pericles, when it flou¬ 
rished most in sumptuous buildings, and Rome 
in the height of its empire, from Augustus 
down to Adrian, had y^thing to equal the 
Royal Exchange, or Pope’s-liead Alley, for 
curiosities and toy-shops; neither had their 
senate any thing, to alleviate their debates con¬ 
cerning the affairs of the universe, like raffling 
sometipies at Colo/jel Parsons’s. 

Although file Egy|!vtians often extended their 
ebnques..s into Africa and Ethiopia, and though 
the Cafiree blacks have very fine teeth, yet it 
does nqt a])pear that they ipade use of any such 
an inkrument, as a toothpick ; nor does Ludol- 
phus, though very exact as to the Abyssinian 
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<^ 

/ . , ^ 

Empire^ give any account of a KnattJ?r so im- • 
pOi^taat; for which he is to blame. * 

Ife Heylin says, in the third book of his 
cosibography, that the Chinese eat their meat 
with two sticks of ivory *^bony,*oi' the like^; 
and do not touch it at all with their hands: con¬ 
sequently, they are not very great soilers of 
linen. This, however, is cjontradicted by Dr. 
King, in his treatise of forks^ and napkins. 
The use of silver forks, .qpaong us, camejfrom 
China into Italy, and thence into England ; 
although gastronomers have not agreed on this 
subject. For the first use of these sticks is not 
so much to save linen, as, from pure necessity, 
arising from the length of their nails, which 
persons of great quality, and, at the present day, 
with almost idlers ci every quality, wear at a 

* Knives and forks make a curious article in Tom Coriat, 
who says, his familiar friends scrupled not to call liim Furcifer, 
for using ft fork. Fines J^forrison, in his tray els, advises leaving 
off the fork in England, as being a piece of refiftement or fop¬ 
pery. The following is the passage:—“ Also, 1 ^idnionish him, 
after his return home, to renew his*old friendships; and, as 
soldiers in a good commonwealtli, when the warre is ended, to 
return to the works of their calling, (like the fdllov^ra of I»Tot- 
cury as well as of Mars,) so that h? returning hoiffe, lay jj^ide 
the spoone and fork of Ital^,^the affected gestures of France, &nd 
all strange apparell: yea, even those mannets, whitfi ^jitli good 
judgement he allows, if they be disagreeable to his country- 
TQfien.” 
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• prodigiorfs length, to \)revent all possibility of 
working, or being serviceable to themselves or 
others: and, therefore, if they would, they 
could not easily feed themselves with these 
talons ; aild there is'good authority to suppose 
that in the East, and especially in Japan, the 
princes have the meat put into their mouths by 
their attendants* Besides, these sticks are of no 
sort of use but for their own sort of meat, wliich, 
being is all bojl^ed to rags. But of what 

use womld these sticks be in carving a turkey, 
or a round of beef ? Our forks, therefore, are of 
quite a different shape—the steel ones being 
bitlental, and the silver mies generally tridental, 
which leaves reason to suppose that they are as 
ancient as the Saturnian race, where the former 
are appointed to Pluto, ajid the latter io Nep¬ 
tune. 

It is certain«that Pedro della Valle, a famous 

i 

Italian traveller, carried his knife and fork with 
him to the East Indies,; and he gives an ac- 
(ioimt tjiat at the t*x)urt of an Indian prince, he 
was admired* for his« neatness in that respect, 
atKl his vane in wiping both, before he returned 
them to'their respective repositories.* 

9 ^ ■ 

• D| Hing, inMiie “Art of Cookeiy,” in a letter to Dr. Lis¬ 
ter, observes, “ I could wish Dr. Wotton, in the next edition 
of his modern learning, would shew us how much we are im- 
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THE ORIGIN OF FORKS AT TaAlE. 

The use of forks at table did not prevail in 
England till the reign of James I., as we learn 

V 

proved since Dr. Ileylm’s time, and tell us thft original of 
modern learning, with wliich young heirs are suffered to mangle 
their own pudding; as likewise of silver and gold knives, 
brought in with the desert, for carving jellies and orange butter; 
and the indispensable necessity of a silver knife at the sideboard^ 
to mingle salads with, jLs is, with great learning, made out in a 
treatise, called acetaria, concerning ilressing of salads^^a noble 
work ! but I transgress; and yet, pardon n^p, good Doctor, 
I had almost forgot a thing that I would not have done for tlie 
vorld, it is so remarkable. T think 1 may be positive from this 
verse of Juvenal, where he speaks of the Egyptians— 

‘ Porrum et cepe nefas violare, ct fiangere morsu,’ 

that it was a sacrilege to chop a leek, or bite an onion : nay, I 
believe, that it amounts to a dicmoustration, tfiat Pharaoh-Necho 
could liave had no true lenten porridge, nor any carrier’s sauce to 
his mutton ; the true receipt of making which sauce 1 have from 
an ancient ms. remaining at the Dull Inn in^Bishqpsgate-street, 
which runs thus: ^ ^ 

“ ^ Take seven spoonfuls of spring water, slice two onions of 
moderate size, into a large saucer, and put in as much salt as 
you can hold at thrice betwixt your %rc-finger ant>thumb, if 
large, and serve it up. Prohatitm est- Hobson, Carrier to the 
University of Cambridge.’ • • * • 

“ The effigies of that worthy persoA remain still a* that Inn ; 

I A 

and I dare say, not only Hol*son, but old Birck, and many othirs 
of that musical and delightful profession, would rjth^r have 
been labourers at the Pyramids with that regale, than to have 
reigned at Memphis, and have been debarred of it.” 
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' from a Remarkable passage 111 Tom Coryat. 
The ;*eader will laugh at the solemn manner in 
which this important discovery or innovation is 
related. 

• Here ’ 1 will ni^ntion a thing that might 
have beeit spoken of before in discourse of tlie 
first Italian towne. I observed a custom in all 
those Italian towncs and cities, through the 
which I passed, that is not used in any other 
country that I saw ia my travels, neither do I 
think that any other nation of Christendome 
doth use it, but only Italy. The Italian and 
also most strangers that are common and in Italy, 
< dotf always at their meals use a little forke when 
they eate their meate; for while with their 
knife, which they hold in one hand, upon the 
same disli, so that whatsoever he be tliat sitting 
in tlie comjiany of any others at meate should 
unadvisetUy touch the dish of meat with his 
fingers, from, which all the,' table doe cut, he 
will give occasion of ofFenc'c unto tlie company, 
as havii^g transgressed the lawes of good man¬ 
ners, in so much that* for his error he shall be 
a^ least*^ bcow-beaten, if not reprehended in 
wprdes. * This form'bf feeding, I understand, is 
generally used in all paKsi of Italy, their forks 
for the most part being made of yronn, steele, 
and some of silver, but those are used onlv by 


f 
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gentlemen. Tht reason of this theijr^curiosity 
is, because the Italian cannot by any means 
endure to have his dish touched with fingers, 
seeing all men's fingers are not alike cleane. 
Hereupon I myself thou^t good "to imita(\i 
the Italian fashion by this forked efutting of 
meate, not only while I was in Italy, but also 
in Germany, and often times in England since 
I came liome : being once quipped for diat 
frecpiently using my forke, by a certain leivned 
gentleman, a familiar friend of mine, Mf. Law¬ 
rence Whitaker; who in his merry humour 
doid)ted not to call me at table Furcifer^ only 
for using a fork at feeding, but for no other 
cause.'’ 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE KJMOTTY POINT- 

« • 

, A Qt^ESTioN, hitherto undecided in this all- 
consuming world, and particularly with gour¬ 
mands, connected with the philosophy of the 
f stcvnach, is, do we eat to live, or live to cat ? 
The temperate man adopts the first; the man 
of appetite tlje otlier. Now, as there are few 
people, of whatsoever country, calling, or sect, 
who would not prefer a good dinner to an in¬ 
different gne, and one of an indifferent quality 
to none at all; we maintain ,diat it is nearly as 
rational for a man to live, to cat, as it is for him 
to eat to live; nay^; did we only eat to live, how 
little would satisfy ilature,—man’s life,” as 
tile poidt i^ays, “ would then be as cheap as 
beasts.”* But eating and drinking have such 
irresistible appeals to the*palate and stomach, 
that insensible indeed must be the nerves of 
either the one or the other that could withstand 


$ 
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the argiimentum of a linoking Sir-*Loiii> or, 
round of good Englisli beef, even ujJon a Good 
Friday, were the appetite jaded to cat. 

A good dinner being one of the greatest en¬ 
joyments of human life, hi it to. ba wondercid 
that s(3 many ruses de guerre are adopted to 
procure one abroad, when it is not convenient 
to find one at home Besides, ought we not to 
be grateful to those benefactors, wlio are open 
to such satisfactor}?^ accommodation, and who 
take so much trouble to make us eat a’jd drink 
tlieir substance ? Far, indeed, jesting, or 

treating such liospitality with levity, we should 
endeavour to pay our host witli ap])ro])riate en-^ 
comiaon every thing set before us ; and to seitle 
our reckoning, with sallies of wit and humour, 
short and amusing stories, anecdotes, a thousand 
times told, glees, catches, com])liments, and co¬ 
nundrums; in short, to secure fuyother invitation, 
feel the pidse of the Amphitrion^get hold of 
his weak side, his hobby ; you* then invest the 
main post, and if ever you lose it, it will be 
your own fault; flattey him the s\ies—say 
yes and But sto^Hr-we are procgec\^iig ratjier 

too fast; let us first say • • 

• • 
’sOMETHINCf ABOUT BREAKFA-JT. 

An early breakfast belongs chiefly to the 
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.lower orders, and micVlling cliisses of people; 
it is nevertheless the invariable symptom of a 
good appetite, and of temperance the preceding 
evening. Happy are those who thus enjoy an 
ei^rly stomach * they require no whets to rouse 
a sleeping .palate, no invention to debauch 
treat. Such appetites are natural; not depend¬ 
ing upon either caprice or fashion, they pro¬ 
mote the growth, happiness, and independence 

of man. But late breakfasts, our dvjeu'H^s d 

• • * 

la fouroiiette^ belong to the haut-ton, men of 
fashion, and \we were going to say men of 
sense) such as, liaving no breakfast of their own, 
are ^lad to cliime in any where, at any hour, to 
get one. To those who are in the habit of 
dining late, a dish of tea or coffee, with the 
usual accompaiiiments at an English breakfast 
table, would nf)t be sufficient to stay the sto¬ 
mach, winch st^jnds in need of more substantial 
materials, bi/di as regards meat and drink, to 
prevent this important bowel from grumbling. 
H ence probably the origin of breakfasts d la 
fourrhefte, at one time much deprecated as 
th( 4 y artt ^no^v lauded q^pd enjoyed by the epi¬ 
cures andf bons-vivaAts of the day. If any hot 
viands are ])ermitted at tl4s?^repast, they gene¬ 
rally—particularly at Paris, where they are in 
great reputation—consist of the legs and wings 
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» 

of })oultry, (en papitlotes de Madmnt^*Hardy . 
iind fowls (d la Tartare)^ or at least, small pies 
(au jus de M. Rouget,) kidnies and sausages, 
“Les pieces de resistance^ lessalades de voluille^ 
et lea pates de yihier^’’'' —I'llesc,” say:?^ the Abia- 
nabh des Gourmands, “ act the principal parts 
at this preparatory meal, of which the oysters of 
the celebrated Rocher de Can^ale are, during 
nearly the whole winter, the necessary preface.’’’ 

But this opulent regin^^ is not convenient to 
the man of limited income, nor to the#modest 
nursling of the Muses ; the income of the first, 
at this rate, would not last him ten days; and 
the imagination of the other would soon becQnHV 
[jaralysed by tlie habitual use of such solid 

nutriment. When Boileau said that 

% 

Iloriicc a bu son stioul quand il volt Ics Menades, 

» 

he did not allude to these kinds ‘breakfasts. 
If it is proved that abstinence slackens the cir¬ 
culation of the blood, confuses the ideas, and 
extinguishes the poetic, vein, tl«3y are no less 
paralyzed by rich and solid foodjtaVe-n to (ex¬ 
cess. The hour of dinidg being vjith them 
nearly .the same, it* Jbecame necessary for tlitini 
to seek some means of waiting, .without 'suffer¬ 
ing, till this time arrived, and to seize a medium 
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r between % cup •of tea and a rurftp steak—to find 
a substance, light and substantial—friendly to 
the stomach and the imagination—agreeable to 
the taste, and not expensive—easy to be got 
ready 5 and which, within a small compass, should 
include particles sufficiently nutritive to let them 
wait without impatience a late dinner, and, at 
the same time, not substantial enough to ])revent 
theni from doing honour to it when the liour 
arrived. Such is the^ problem it was necessary 
to explain ; and,*” says tlie Almanach already 
cited, “ chocolate has resolved it/’ 


Chocolate, which, about forty or fifty years 
^ ago, was only used as a breakfast for ohl 
people, constitutes, at the present day, tliat of 


every one who wishes to jneserve the brilliancy 
of the imagination, or whose faculties cannot be 


raised above the standard of a common dunce. 


But such, indeod, are the adulterations to which 
chocolate is submitted, that it can rarely be 
obtained genuine; hence the reason it does not 
agree with every 9 ne; find often occasions a 
weight, or, in*other words, lies heavy at the 
stoanach, f^Iilficulty of digestion, and sometimes 
obstructi«ins. Tliese*,' in short, are the too ordi- 
nafy consequences of sucji\ unwholesome, and 
often deleterious, preparations. 


« 
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DINNER TIME. 

Dinner is the most interesting daily action of 
our lives; as being that which is performed 
with most eagerness, pleasure, * and appetite. 
Sooner would a coquet renounce to please, a 
poet to be praised, a blackleg to be believed 
upon his oath, a comedian to be applauded, 
a rich citizen to be flaftered, than seven- 
eighths of the Londonevs% to make a good, meal. 
We have always been much surprised that in 
this diversified, book-making ago, no author 
has ever taken upon himself the task of treat¬ 
ing this subject with the gravity it desej-ves^., 
or to have written on dinners in a philosophical 
manner. How many things nnght there be to 
relate upon this memorable act, which is renewed 
365 times in the year ! 

If, by any unforeseen accide’iit, a^ fortuitous 
circumstance, tli^ moment of duung be put off’ 
for only one hour, jpst look at youV guests, and 
twig what long faces they make; see how the 
most animated conversation iknguishes, how 
blue every one looks, how all tke^ziygonfatic 
muscles are paralysed, in short, ho^ every eye 
appears mechaniaily turned toward the dining¬ 
room ! Is the obstacle removed ? the inaster of 
(lie hotel, a napkin under his arm, comes to 
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•announce •^hat all is ready and* served up; the 
words act like a charm—they have a magical 
effect which restores to each his serenity, his 
gaiety, and wit. An appetite is read in every 
e)se,rhilarity in every'Heart; and the tumultuous 
impatience with which each runs to take posses¬ 
sion of his plate, is a manifest and certain sign 
of the unanimity of wishes and the (Correspon¬ 
dence of sensations. Nature then resumes all 
her rights : and at thgt moment of the day, the 
flatterer •himself suffers his thoughts to be read 
in every feature of his countenance. The long¬ 
ing looks, the smacking of lips, the anxious 
^jt^xpejetation, which are every where visible, paint 
the conflict of the 6e%-gerent powers, eager for 
the attack. Boiling hot broth or soup Qust as 
it ought to be,) has no effect upon the general 
action; every palate, in fine, might be said to 
be paved en mmdiquey or that they possess the 
privileges of the incombustible or fire-proof 
man. The host, nevertheless, who ought to be 
less engaged in reasoning upon the variety of 
dishes, than in s&pplying the plates of his guests, 
divides, \imundum artem^ the smoking sirloin, 
surrounded with a Vegetable cordon. The 
higfiest scasoncxl sauces sei^ye as a stimulus 
to the ‘first course, the foundation of every 
solid dinner, and the only one whicli never 
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tires, although* reproduced every in thc» 
year. 

In the mean time, the side dishes disappear, 
and those which succeed give tlic necessary time 
to carve those which fo^ow. ■ lit Germany, 
Switzerland, and throughout almost all the 
north of Europe, this dissection is confided to 
an officer ad hoc^ who accpiits himself with un¬ 
common dexterity —a most;, valuable custom, 
which saves a great deal t)f time, not only to the 
father of the feast, but to the gucsti^, which 
may be much better employed. ’ - 


Respecting the times of eating in olden time, 
we have the following account, w|iich is extracted 
from the ‘ Haven of Health,’ by Thomas C^gan, 
JNl. A., and haclielor of physic. 

Of Dinner .—‘‘‘‘ When foure»hou|*cs be past 
after breakfast, a, man may safely taste his din¬ 
ner ; and the most cqjivenient time For dinner is 
about eleven of the clocks before mjon. Yet 


Diogenes, the philosoplrt^r, when he was asked 
the question what time was best ft)r^*man'to 
dine, he answered, for a ricli man whefi he will, 

f * 

but for a poor man* when he iiiay. ^ But the 
usual time for dinner in the universities is eleven, 
and elsewhere about noone. At Oxford, in my 
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‘time, the^f used commonly at* dinner boy led 
bief with potage, bread and beere, and no more; 
the quantity of beef was in value an half-a- 
penny for one man; sometimes, if hunger con¬ 
strained, they ’would*(iouble their commones.” 

Of Supper .—“ About four hours or six after 
we have dined, the time is convenient for sup¬ 
per : which in the universities is about five of 
the clocke in the afternoon; and in poor men’s 
housjks, when leisure will serve.” 
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CHAPTER VL 

# « 

ON TABLE CEKEMONIES.IETWEEN HOSTiAND 

GUEST. 

During every inancliicatory act, among gour¬ 
mands, all ceremony ought to be banished.- 
This is a precept we will never cease to repeat; 
and the reasons for it are easily guessed. In 
the firs! place, good living establishes between 
persons who meet for the first time a sudden 
acquaintaince, because, towards c»ch other, gour¬ 
mands are never strangers. This similarity of 
taste is the best foundation of a lasting friend¬ 
ship ; hence we seldom see real gourmands quar¬ 
rel with their friends. “They l^ave coolness, 
quarrelling, and disputing, to swecthdafts, and 
they live together as the'worthy children of 
Epicurus. / * I , 

Consequently, it is proved that all ceremo¬ 
nies observed at table go to the deterioration 
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qf the s€|vice,* for the entreei and entremets 
languish during these sup#fluous compliments. 
Nevertheless, as JEnglish politeness will never 
suifer them to be entirely banished from the 
cf)mmerce 6f Kfe, eVen at dinner time, we deem 
it useful to lay down a few rules on this subject; 
which, probably, may conciliate that which is 
due to civility, with that exacted lly good living; 
which will be fojind wonderfully adapted to 
every appetite. c * ^ 

He \^as certainly neither a man of wit, nor a 
man of business, who first said that punctuality 
was the beau-ideal of fools. We think, on the 
,coiitrary, that it is-the virtue of all those who 
know the value of time; and we will not do fools 
the honour of glassing them in this rank. The 
gou^'mand either is, or ought to be, par excel¬ 
lence^ a punctual man, as it would.be easy for 
us to prov^ that, of all acts of civility, a dinner 
is that to wliicji delay is most,prejudicial.. Any 
other business may be pi^t off for a few hours 
without jnuch inconvenience; but when there is 
a piece of roa^^l; meat, a goose,^lurkey, sucking- 
pig, or ^hat not, upon the spit, a pie in the 
oven, a sftuce|4n on the rtmge, there is only g. 
set time, for them to remain there; once this 
precious moment elapsed, the substance, what¬ 
ever it may be, must lose of its flavour, and 
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become rigid ‘and dry--Jthere is no «lher re- • 

”'^y- ■ %' ^ . * * 

A gourmand,'and all who, aspire to deserve^ 
this sacred title, ought then to be punctual in 
their engagements, and (feme to. the scratch) 
precisely at the appointed fiour ; and it is also 
.the cmty of every Amphitrion to fix that’hour 
in a punctual ^manner, and to arrange matters 
so that the soup,^ or first dish, may be upon 
the table thirty minutes ^ after the time ^ap¬ 
pointed. * « 

It is of importance here to mak^ an observa¬ 
tion as regards the time. At Paris they have 
three ways of determining tl^s affair, which itjs^ 
g(X)d to know, in order to arrive neither too soon 
nor too late. For instance, five o'^clock for six; 
five o'’clock precisely, for half-pait five; and five 
o’clock very ^precisely, for five o’clock exactly. 
With this invariable rule, one will neither be 
deceived nor waited for. ^ 

Suppose, then, the^diimer be nanfed for five 
o’clock precisely, you must J)e at the spot by 
half-past five, w^re, either the host (Araphi- 
»trion) himself, or some of his family,«\^ill dcy 
the honours of the wsftting room,^whic]| should 
be a well warmed i^^on or chamber, ^accord¬ 
ing to circumstances, in which* the^ morning 
and evening papers ought to be present. 
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The first cpuiplinitTits bctyoeii gourmands 
ought to he very laconic; and instead of the 
(common-place salutation of ^ how d’ye do ?’ the 
first question should he, ‘ have you a good ap¬ 
petite to-day?’ H alf*an hour after the appointed 
time, by tlie note of invitation, the master of the 
house arrives, anapkiii under hisarm, to announce 
that dinner is up. From that time, he who is 
ne{jrest the door moves on in silence in order to 
pas^ into the dimng-j’oom; the others pass in 
succeswon, without stopping ; the host closes 
the march, t6 accelerate those who are to follow. 

As regards placing yourself at table, no 
ceremonies are necessary, when the name of 
each guest is written upon his plate. The 

the centre of the 
ach of serving his 
guests, as that he may superintend tlieir appe¬ 
tites, without fjuffering the plates themselves to 
direct his Sfamition. After grace has been said, 
cither meritally, or in the common way, he dis¬ 
tributes the soup,^ or first entree \ it belongs to 
the Amphitrion to bloss the table in an audible 
. voice, a^-cfcrding to the formnla of gourmands. 
The soisp is served in pr6per soup plates, which 
a!rc piled up before him. <, ^yhe first, when filled, 
he gives to hk right hand neighbour, the second 
to that on the left; he then returns to the right 


Amphitrion ought to occupy 
table, as mucii to be witliin r( 
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hand, then to tke left, afid so on alj^ernately., 
Every one remains served in his turn, wifiiout 
passing the plate. It is the same in every other 
respect with the dishes served by the Amphi- 
trion. With respect to the? side-dishes, every* 
one helps himself, or asks his neighbours who 
are in proximity with those of which he wishes 
to ])artake; but, be it observed, always in 
silence, and sanfi ccremofiic. 

TJie common wines, if awph a liquid be used 
at table, are either placed on the table, %r are 
served by dumb-waiters ; on this point no com- 
})linients are necessary—every one Jieljis himself 
according to his thirst; all, at most, that 
permitted, is to offer to serve one's neighbour.* 
It is well imderstood that water^ is never pro¬ 
posed. The coup de milieu^ the wine wlych 
cUX’ompanies the entremets^ and those of the 
dessert, are always served by the*ma^er of the 
house in the same q^der as the souf, &c. 

It is the same witli, respect to punch, wine, 
coffee, liqueurs, &c., if they be upon th^ table ; 
in any other place, as in* the salon, these are 
served, without distinction, jto all \\4io*presenf “ 

* It should, however, be femarked, that it is not consistent 
with politeness to force or eAitc others to drink; thitpr^vUege 
belongs only to the master of the table ; and if he does not do . 
it, it is to be supposed that he has reason for dispensing with it. 
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their cu^^; and, as regards li(;uenrs, every one 
helps himself as he likes. 

Two or three hours after dinner, the guests, 
silently and furtively, escape, one hy one. It 
iVQuld he as impc^lite to take your leave m a 
formal manner, as not, in the course of eight 
days afterwards, at least, to pay what is called 
a visit of digestion. 

As regards these regulations, the presence of 
ladi|?s makes no diiVerence. Kvery where else, 
their !:^way is acknowledged; but at table they 
are subjects, and, consequently, amenable to all 
the laws of gastronomy. 

custom of singing at table is still ob¬ 
served among all ranks of society; and where 
this harmless relaxation is confined within pro- 
pe]^ rules, and regulated by good taste, such 
harmonical windti-u\i of a good dinner has 
nothing ^ensi’rable in it; and, as such, will 
always be more or less tolerated. Here the 
Amphitrion should direct the taste of his 
guests, by giving two or three stanz^as of some 
po]^ular or peculiar air, which in a manner will 
decide the- consequences. 

ANECDOTE OF TUB. ABak COSSON. 

" . ^ t 

In' the year. I 766 , M. Delille being at dinner 
with Marmontel, a brother guthor, whose conies 
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aro universally adiriired,delated* the wing 
circumstances, as connected with what is neces¬ 
sary to he observed at table. They were speak¬ 
ing of tile multiplicity of trifling things which 
a civil man is obliged, nf the woifld, to .ba 
acquainted with, not to run the risk of being 
hooted in society. “ They arc,’’ says Delille, 
innumerable ; and what is most to be lamented 
is, that all the wit in the world would not-be 
sufficient to guess at tluej^e important trjfles. 
Latterly,” added be, the Abbot f^-ossofi, Pro¬ 
fessor of Belles-lettres at Ma 2 S-rin College, 
spoke to me concerning a dinner at which he was 
present, some days before, wdth some of the nol^i-r,, 
lity, different orders of knighthood, and mar¬ 
shals of France, given by the AJ)bc de Radoii- 
villiers, at Versailles. ‘ I’ll bet,’ said I to 
him, ‘ that you committed a hundred incon¬ 
gruities then'.’ ‘ How ?’ replied •Cos^jion, rather 
uneasy ? ‘It appears that I Jiavc done no 
more than every one* else would doV ‘ What 
presumption! I’ll lay that you haye done 
nothing like any other pcfrson. But let us see. 
I shall confine myself to th^dinne : ;• afld* in tfle 
* first place, what did you do with your^iapkin 
‘ With Iny napkin ?• h did as oth^r peqj)le do— 
I unfolded iv—I spread it out, lind fastened it 
to the button-hole of my coat.’ ‘ AT'ry well, 
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Sir, yolP are the fir^^ that over did the same 
thing ; people tlo not spread out their napkin ; 
it is left upon one’s knees. And liow did you 
act wlien you took your soup ‘ Like every 
else, I suppose'.'' 1 took iny spoon in one 
hand, and my fork in the other.’ ‘ Your fork ; 
good God ! no one uses a fork when they take 
soup : but come, lot us })roceed. After souj), 
what did you eatj’ ‘ A new laid egg.’ ‘ And 
what did you do with tlie sliell ‘ Like every¬ 
body ^Ise, T left it for the lackey who served 
me,’ ‘ Witliout breaking it .^’ ^ Without break¬ 
ing it.’ ^ Very well. Sir ! a new laid egg is 
•rfai'ver eaten without breaking the shell;—and 
after your egg, what then P’ ‘ I asked for some 
honilii^ (liash or stew). ‘ Some bouilli! no 
one makes use of that expression ; beef, and not 
bouUti is asked for; and after that ?’ ‘ I 

begged the Abbe Kadouvilliers to send me 
some fine jioultry.’ ‘ The devil! poultry I—a 
capon, a chicken, or a duck, is asked for; peo¬ 
ple never s])eak of poultry but at the barn door. 
But you say nothing £ll)ont the manner in which 
you asked' for drink.’ ‘ I asked like other 
[)eople, *for du mn Champagne^ du vtin Bor- 
deauw^ < from' those before whom they were 
placed.’ But you should know, that every 
body asks foi’ viu de Champagne^ and mn de 
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Bordeaux. But tell me tsomethinj^ ajiout the 
way in which you eat your bread/ ‘ Certainly ; 
as every body else did : 1 cut it properly with 
my knife/ ‘ What!—people break their bread, 
never cut it! Let us g«5»oii. How did you 
take your coffee ?’ ‘ Wliy as every body else 

did ; it Avas scalding liot; I poured it but in 
small quantities into my saucer/ ‘ Very well ! 
—you just did as no one else w'ould do. Every 
one drinks coffee out of the cup, and never out 
of the saucer. You see, then, my dear^'osson, 
that you have not said a Avond, Air made one 
single motion, that was not contrary to custom.'' 
The Abbe w'as confounded, (says Delille). 
During six weeks he inquired of every one lie 
met cont;erning some of the customs on which I 
had criticised him.” M. Delille had them 
himself from the servant of one of his friends, 
and for a length of time he hacj apjiearcd ridi¬ 
culous in tlie eyes of every ow-, because he 
knew not how to eat or drink according to esta- 
blished rules. ^ 

No less ridicidous ai’e the woulcT-be great 
and fashionable folks, who attempt ^ fthow-^iff 
occasionally, to make thelnselvcs lo(d< large in 
the e 3 ies of little^*}lpople, or even of pedjile 
above theii own rank and opulence, w^Vlt whom 
'they may gain either a chance, or partial 
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introducfion : this empty foolery, or rather ex¬ 
pensive mimicry of their' superiors, consists in 
giving a dinner far ahe^ve either their manners, 
education, or actual circumstances. Such, 
however, is the flimdness of these appearances, 
that It requires no connoisseur to detect and 
pity, if not to despise them. It is, certainly, a 
laughable, though no less a painful sight, to see 
people, who in reality are little better than com¬ 
mon beggars, pretending themselves jieople of 
conseqi^ence, and, for the sake of appearing to 
keep up this fallacious idea, fasting for a month 
afterwards, for Ixaving consumed, at one meal, 
unnecessarily and uncalled for, what would have 
supported them and their craving families during 
the whole of that time in comparative plenty. 

Continuing our illustrations, as regards keep¬ 
ing up what are termed ^ appearances,’ nothing 
more appropriate on this subject can be added 
than the fc)Ri/^;ing extract from “ The Art of 
Cookery 

# 

“ Your betters will despise you if they see 
Things that are far surpassing your degree ; 

Therefore, beyond your substance never treat, 

’Tis i^lenty in small fortune to be neat. 

*Tis certain that a steward cjin’t afford , 

Ail (^itertainment equal to his lord. 

Old age is frugal—gay youth will abound 
With heat, and see the flowing cup go round. 
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A widow has ctld pio—nuAe gives you cake-#- 
Ifyom generous merch^ts ham or sturgeon take ; 
The fanner has brown bread as fresh as day, 

And butter fragrant as the dew of May: 
(Jornwall squab-pie, and Devon whitc-fjot brings, 
And Lei’ster beans and bacRif,food for. kings !’* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

V* 

MIJTJJAL AND CONVJVEAJ. RULES, &C., TO HE 
OBSERVED BETWEEN THE TNVITER AND 
INVITEE. 


.^Reciprocal want being tfie bond by wliidi 
men are most strictly iillited, and a brc'akfast oi’ 
a dinner not biding easily got over without some 
])ers;ons being invited, or others to invite them, 
both have a real interest in res})eetively regu¬ 
lating tliencselws, so as always to live ujion a 
good underst^iding with ea(;b other. 

Guests, truly amiable, .are rather rarco aiws, 
even in London, .to take much trouble of 
making any distinction* in seeking for them, and 
cMlccting fhem; and it is more particularly 
in this ^ense that we apply the proverb which 
says “ that tl^cTe are, in*at large capital, rmur 
dmncrs than diners 

Inasmuch as a generous host ought to kecji 
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riltxif from him* tlie dinner hunters, silly ^ 

j^arasites, which are ta^p, rag, and habtair" 

of society, so much the more ought he to endea¬ 
vour to draw to his house that crowd of artists, 
men of letters, and ])eo|)l« of a\niable dispo¬ 
sition, whose wit, talents, and conversation con¬ 
stitute real pleasure, and to whom n()thing 
worse can be said than that they are not in 
house-keeping, and consequently do not alwrays 
know where to dine. Very well !—such |>eople 
w ill never be at a h)ss on this subjectf if they 
will but practice the precepts %^hich are in¬ 
cluded in this little treatise. In the mean time, 
we shall endeavour to instruct them with the 
extent of the duties and obligations whicn they 
will be forced to contract, at the risk of being 
chargee! with the blackest ingratitude. From 
this knowledge wnll spring that fraternity and 
harmony between the inviter ^nd the inmted^ 
which alone can be the means o&procuring last¬ 
ing happiness to the one, and certain breakfasts 
and dinners to the other. 


1 . All invitations, either to l^re^^-kfast, ..or 
dinner, ought to be givenTi^y word of^nouth, or 
in writing; to whicli jyi answer ought be returAed, 
as you have the liberty to refuse or ^tcept, 
Avithin twi‘nty-four hours. In the first case. 
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(althougk it ought not to occur, unless uiuler 
extremely serious circamslan(‘es,) you ought to 
soften down, and give a sufficient motive for 
the refusal. Silence being considered as an 
accjeptation, at the end of twenty-four Jiours 
your refusal would he no longer admissible, 
and your absence would be looked upon in the 
light of an insult. 

9. Having once engaged, or accepted the in- 
vitatjon, it no longer belongs to you to decline 
or puf'it off. Should you act so, you would 
expose yourseSf never to be invited again by the 
same person to whom you had forfeited your 
word. 

It 

3. The person who invites is as strictly bound 
as the invited; and under no pretext can he 
decline the invitation—cases of im})risonment, 
or sudden indisposition, being alone admissible 
under similar circumstances, &c. 

4. The firsfijof all qualities with tlie guest 

being puncfliality, he should arrive at the house 
of his host precisely at the hour, jiroperly 
dressed, and iii posscsfiion of an appetite pro¬ 
portionate te the rank of the lal^^^in a word, 
with a 4lisposition of the stomach, 

and mind, newssary to contribute' to the en¬ 
tire consummation—the charms and agrem^ns 
of the dinner. 
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5. Never any cither p}ace tjian that ^ 

assigned to yon, whether it be by tbe master 
or the mistress of the Jioiise, or by the written 
card jdaced upon the eovc^r destined for you. 

C). During the first serf ice, never .drink any 
tiling l)ut water, sliglitly diluted witli wifie ; if 
not, you run the risk of sacrificing to thb pre¬ 
sent the enjoyments of the future. 

7- Whenever it happens tliat you have^the 
misfortune of being ])laced by the side ^of a 
little girl, or what is still worse, between two 
little boys, the best means to employed to 
get rid of them, is to make them tipsy as soon as 
possible, that pa])a or mamma inav send them 
to bed. 


8. It is a most shocking inconvenience to 

leave ahy liquid behind in yoiir glass, or any 
thing solid on your plate. * 

9. At a long meal, steer by your nose. 
(Preiie^ voire ncz pour houasol^t) 


10. It would *be a great want of civility to 
refuse the first wine,'whether it be the vin d^en- 

m 

fremets^ or that of the, dessert,.wheif it is of¬ 
fered to yo 
house; 

cept it,a s®)nd tinle^ , 

11. To mix water with wjhe of* tT'good 
quality, is not only offering an affront to your 


^ the master or mj^tr^s« of tbe 
^ nothing <?an compel #ou to ac- 
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. host, buUis also an acipof impoliteness to your¬ 
self. 

12. An animated conversation, during the re¬ 
past, isnot less salutary tlian agreeable; it favours 
fOid, accelerates digestion, in the same manner 
as it keeps up joy of the lieart and serenity of 
mind. It is then, under the moral as under the 
physical relation, a doulde benefit, llie best 
meal taken in silence can neither do ffood to 
soul por body.* 

13. There is another consideration much more 
important—ndTnely, a guest wlio knoA\s, through 
the medium of a conversation, as original as 
(lecent and humorous, iiow to ca])tivate the atten¬ 
tion of the numerous guests who surround and 
listen to him, may assure himself that he will 
always be sought after, and consequently in¬ 
vited by the host, for whom he becomes a 
powerful auxiliary at dinners which he may be 
pleased to oifei'*to his friends. 

14. It bclckigs to the person at whose house you 
dine to avail himself of the advantages afforded 

' J 

* The ^jreutest injury you can do to a yourmand is to inter¬ 
rupt him in hie Ixercise of his masticators. is then a breach 
of custom, afW of a knowledge of the world, to Vi^it peo])lc at 
meai-time. It ih interrupting their enjoyment, and pr,eventing 
them fr^w. reasoning upon each mouthful, and causing them tlie 

Tijo.st sorrowful distractions_ Almanack dvs Gourmands^ 2nd 

Annie. 
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him by sucli a jijuest, toiturn a4roitly,the con¬ 
versation \i])on sul)jects which arc favourable to 
his species of wit. The commensal may, with¬ 
out faibng to please, or chilling the susceptible 
self-love of the other gues^ broach any of the 
questions relative to literature, the sciences, the 
arts, gallantry, the drama, &c. without* ever 
touching upon political ground. 

It is tluring the dessert that the conversation 
usually takes a more general turn, as it is at 
this ])articular period that some scope i» given 
to the ac(|uaiutance ])reviously scraped. It is 
th(Ti that conversation ought to give way to a 
song, a glee, a catch, or even a pun, although 
great care must be taken never to touch upon 
any fnnulty subject, particularly if there be anv 
ladies pl*esent. 

15. In recommending a song during the 
dessert, it is advisable to select oqe, the words of 
which are witty, gay, and distino^iy articulated. 
None of your semi-demi-quavcrs, and ha-ha- 
ha-ha-biy^ for an luvlimited s})ace of time, like 
an eunuch ])anting for br^jath. Gi<re it mouth in 
the true tmglish style—suit the action ’to the 
words, and .manage the nufscles of the^lips in a 
natural .and unaffectec^ manner, or. the best voice 
will lose its effect, and be heard with anTndif- 
ference bordering on disgust. A good okl 
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J^fa Bil^diit^ stii^ as—I^fsaa T£JUgh-H.The 
Aretkusa’—Blaek-eyed Siisan,-^The Chesa¬ 
peake ,and the Shannon,-^Tlie Le Pique and 
tih^ BJandie,—^although in the mouth of every 
^^dy.te,* might, tfciough the organ of some of 
Hour Uative singers, be better received than the 
unmeaning effusions of ‘ Love among the Roses,’ 
and other such couplets, adapted well enough * 
for the female voice, or coxcombs of the first 
water, but which, in the mouth of a grenadier, a 
boatsveiin’s mate, or a Whitechapel butcher, 
would be as ildiMous as to hear them chaunt a 
lullaby, or an Anacreon in the original. Manly 

find its advocdites ; the song 
—tJie deeds of heroes,—ex¬ 
ploits of the brave, the defenders of our 
country,—are subjects worthy of the poet’s 
fancy, whether they be atthned in the form of 
a ballad, or an epic poem and will invariably 
find their way,.to the heart, sooner than ditties 
on love-sick maidens, and other airs of equally 
small pretensions. ^ 

This agreeable hilanty on the part of a con¬ 
stant visHor will produce over the whole of the 
guests a. double cpdnchement which will giue 
ri6e to an increase of gratitude on the part of the 
host." He wili.be indebted to you for it4 and 
howev^ little gratitude he may possess, he will 


singing will always 
of times gone by, 
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be in a conditioi^to proriBit by multiplying bk 
invitations as far as regarfjs you. , * • ^ 

16. A guest, whoever <»:* whatever he may 
be, ought, on his arrival, to be civil; polite, 
during the first service; gSHant, in the Seckn^d j 
tender at the dessert; and discreet, on goings 
away. 

17. It is not enough to dine and breakfast 

at people’s houses; you ought to visit them 
often, and prove to them, that it is not jheir 
kitchen alone, which draws you , to their houses, 
though, without mincing the idatffer, it must be 
acknowledged that the table is the only chain 
which connects every branch of society. These 
calls, which we shall designate provocative 
visits^ consist of an obligation so rigorous, that it 
would be impossible, without unpolitenesi^ to 
evade this duty. - - 

A provocative visits or one of entertainment ^. 
ought to be made in person aio the inviter, 
within at least three, and, at most, 'eight days, 
after the last time you dine(l with him. 

When politeness might not dictate a visit of 
this description, gratitude will teach it»yt)u as*a 
duty. It is the very least one can d(J*to thank 
the person who ha^ been instrumental^ to your 
passing ,an agreeable day, by causing you to 
make an excellent dinner with him, where he 
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, pays in person^ both i.i care an^ purse, and who 
is in ^ condition to repeat the same, with the 
hope of causing you to repay him by the agree¬ 
ableness and vivacity of your disposition. Con- 
^equently^ you shoiiltl pitch upon the hour and 
moment when you might be nearly sure of 
meeting with your host, without deranging 
his occupations, should he have any,—and, after 
hatving dressed yourself as quickly as possible, 
accq^ding to ^our means, and, as much as in you 
lies, tct flatter the eye of the person by whom 
you expect fo be invited, present yourself at 
his house with confidence and respect. 

. It is considered, we conceive, superfluous, to 
recommend to you to let your linen be always 
fresh and clean, because, whatever be the dinner 
he may have given you, it was well worth a 
shirt: and if you have not a clean shirt,—a 
clean dickey or, what is less, a hilse collar, will 
go off passabLment bitn, on such occasions. 



(lOOT) AnVK'K, 



CHAPTER VIII. 

GOOD ADVICE FOR GOOD DINNERS. 

« 

Happy indeed shall we be, if the itianner, 
perhaps a little too concise, in which we further 
propose to treat the subjects connected with 
these pages, do not tire our readers ; and nicire 
particularly so, should it dispose them faith¬ 
fully to fulfil the indispensabhi functions to 
which they are called, as much by their .bad 
fortune as their good appetite. 

I. On your first introduction to atty house of 
respectability, make it your bu^ess to sift the 
character of the host,^r master of the house, so 
that you may be upon your guard not to utter 
any thing offensive either^ towards his affections 
or sentiments ; and you may, on the*otRer hand, 
be assured that hQ will be careful to avgid 
every thing that k likely to edne 1% cjajitact « 
with yours, either directly or in(Brectly ; unless 
it be his intention to get rid of you altogether. 
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II. It4s inc^nsistenc with tho spirit and duty 
(if a person invited, to be low and cringing 
towards those by whom he has been invited; 
this, indeed, would be the surest way to make 
your company obnoxious to a man brought up 
in the great school of the world ; for nothing is 
more opposite to true politeness, to the usages dic¬ 
tated by the bon ton^ than servile adulation. We 
would wish you then to dispute sometimes with 
the master of the house,—(we say nothing about 
the mistress, because women are never in the 
wrong, if not facto, at least de jure). You 
must contend with your host in such a manner, 
that the apparent contradiction may ultimately 
tend to plax;e both your own wit and his in a 
more exalted point of view. Nothing will give 
him greater pleasure than a contradiction on 
your part, which in fact will be nothing less 
than a well-tim^d compliment. 

III. As, at a‘great feast, the conversation can¬ 
not be general, we would advise you never to 
raise your voice, otherwise you will place your¬ 
self in a very ridiculous situation by pretending 
to engage the attention of thirty or forty dif¬ 
ferent guests, the greater number of whom 
scarcely know each other.' .You must content 
yourself by chattering with those who, either 
by cha^be or your own address, are placed by 
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the side of you, should they be civil ^ough to 
make you any reply. This brings to our nfind a 
little anecdote, which, with permission of our 
readers, we will here relate. 

Mr. Eatingtown (see t^late 1.) 'was onca 

invited to dine with Mrs. B-, who, 

on this occasion, had collected together a 
numerous and fashionable company. Mr. Eat¬ 
ingtown hitherto had not opened his mou^, 
but had remained satisfied with listening, ♦and 
profitting by the observations of others,® when, 
for the first time, he addressed Himself to his 


left hand neighbour, at the moment the dessert 
was placed on the table; it was not long before 
he had reason to regret having so thoughtlessly 
taken it into his head, at so unseagonable a time, 
to have endeavoured to make himself so agree¬ 
able. Never was the confidence of folly seen 
in a more comic cast, or with features more in 


keeping with a nraterial soul, thjtn shone forth 
in his countenance, piston, in his most inimit¬ 


able and burlesque characteii, would have fallen 
short of such an original? A sirij^le specimen 
of his left hand friend‘'s converiadbn will 
suffice. He spoke of the grief which *{he mar¬ 
riage of his rascally nephew ha^ cau|,ed him. 

You must know,’"* added he, “ that the girl 
which this simpleton has taken k into head 
to marry, has nothing; what ? maan by 


4 
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nothing^' is to be tfifcken both physically and 
morally; lor physically she is ugly, and 
morally speaking she is not worth a farthing.” 
Besides, this good-natured man, who, it was 
jafterwards understvxid, held some important 
office under government, ate and drank heartily. 
It is said he is not now such a novice as he then 
was, doubtless in consequence of giving good 
dinners; of this, however, we are unable to 
judge, since he has not yet invited us. 

IV.*'There has always existed, both in London 
and Paris, a *number of apparently very decent 
houses, where the produce of the kitchen de¬ 
pends upon the success of card-playing, or some 
similar projef de vivre. Here you only dine 
with the prospect of paying ultimately very 
deqr for your dinner. These houses are usually 
kept by blacklegs, old dowagers, chevaliers 
ePindustri^, who know how to pitch upon 
the unwary ladies of fashtoriy who have 
changed their modes of living, but w'ho, never¬ 
theless, have always at hand, to assist them in 
their Alcmeiiic* functions, some young, beauti- 

• Alcmcna'^was the mother of Hercules, by Amphitrion, a 
Theban prince, whom she espoused, on condition that he would 
revenge the death of her brother. Whilst he was injthe war for 
this purpose, Jupitfr paid her a visit in the shape of Aniphi- 
trion; that iic might enjoy tlic satisfactiou of licr com¬ 

pany lo^Pr, without discovery, he made that night longer than 
any other. 
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ful, and tender-hearted •> womeij, pai;^icularly , 
should you by any means have been successful 
at the table, and if they have either lost their 
own money, or other people’s. A man of prin¬ 
ciple, and desirous of deServing thft invitation 
of people of respectability, ought ne^^er to 
cross the threshold of such houses ; but*if he 
has gone so far as to accept an invitation to 
dinner, he cannot well refuse a hand at car^s. 
In any other respect, it would be assimilating 
you with those vagabonds, who mak» their 
escape from a public-house withbifi paying their 
reckoning. 

V. When you are invited to breakfast, or to 

dine in town, never take dogs with you. It is 
only the coimnon people, and les dames d la mode 
who take such liberties—which, indeed, at all 
times, would be better tolerated in the country. 
A dog, how well soever he yiay have been 
brought up, spoils the furniture, and produces 
no small embarrassment, should he think proper 
to do his “ little jolbs” before you; but his 
presence is still worse ^it tablef where he is 
continually among your legs, or ey^ng youi 
plate. * 

VI. Jt was formerly a custom, after each m^al, 
to wash out one’s mouth. For this purposS^ and 
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turned bis back upcii the company; a lackey 
presented a glass of water, a mouthful of 
which was taken, and after having gargled it 
about in the mouth for a short time,dt was 
rejected into a proper receiver, which was in¬ 
stantly removed by the valet. This operation, 
owing to the manner and address with which 
it was done, was scarcely perceived. At the 
present day, however, every thing is changed. 
In l^hose houses where they pique themselves 
on taste and custom, as at the most fashionable 
restaurateurs,*' where the saloons are frequented 
by the first quality, the servant, or a boy, to¬ 
wards the end of the dessert, brings you a basin 
full of cold water, in the middle of which is a 
glass of lukewarm water. There, in the pre¬ 
sence of each other, you dip your fingers into 
the cold water, then drink the warm, with which, 
in a corresponding noise, you gargle your mouth, 
and then vomh it back again into the basin or 
goblet. This innovation is as useless as it is 
disgusting; for wi^h those who know how to 
take care of their mouth and teeth, the last 
liiduthxu! 3 ’ou drink at the dessert, sufficiently 
cleanses* them. Besides, in eating, one ought 
not to grease or dirty one’s fingers to that de- 
gre& as to require water to clean them: the 
napkia^alone ought to suffice. Such, however. 


4 
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is the ridiculous^sition m which tv-e have been 
placed by an affectation of pretended cleanliness, 
which, so far from being worthy of imitation, 
ought, on the contrary, to be carefully avoided 
by every guest who is at alha little as he ough|: 
to be. 

VII. When once you have been receive!! and 
welcomed at the house of a rich Amphitrion of 
the metropolis, whether it be at his town .or 
country house, or even at a simple farm house, 
in the manner which we shall hereaftcft* point 
out, be careful how you give an imprudent ex¬ 
tension to the familiarity which has been ac¬ 
corded to you by the mistress of the house, or 
the host of a place ; as by so doing you may 
estrange them from you, and, then, adieu to 
all future invitations. 

If your stomach can take in every thing, your 
heart, at least, ought to know lv>w to be abste¬ 
mious. •’ 

It will sometimes happen that the wife of 
your generous host will ^pt be disa^eeable, 
and then every thing i« natural; but if the 
daughter should be handsome, the« k fe quice 
different. You should always bear in'lnind the 
episode* of Josepl^ with Potiphar’s ^wife, as 
nothing gives such a high relish*to sentiment as 
the country solitude, &€. Besidesi^,^ it. ds 
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very seldom tl\at a man and woman, who are 
alone^' or almost so, for eight days, do not upon 
the ninth feel the pernicious effects of the dif¬ 
ference of the sexes. Judge, then, if an amiable 
guest, who already is in possession of both 
board and lodging, can yield. We owe this 
advice to oiu* readers, because it commonly 
happens that one says things to the mistress of 
the house out of pure gallantry, which of them¬ 
selves mean nothing; and it no less frequently 
happens that certain mistresses of the house, 
consider thest’ many things as if they were 
nothing. 

yill. If the devil, at length, tired of having 
so unprofitably lain at your door, should make 
way for the good luck which you have so long 
expected, and consecjuently to the rank to which 
it will all at once raise you in society—^that is, 
frtMn an invite^^ you should become an inviter^ 
or at least, one. of the favourite appendages of a 
minister, or any other gi*eat dinner giver—^never 
forget the general rules here laid down for 
your conduct^ and th® salutary advice pointed 
out under the preceding heads ; for it is by these 
means you will secure yourself a table for 
six months, and which, during this time, ought 
never to be removed. You ought to know the 
secret of changing a ball for a veal coteleite^ 
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and of pouring ^ opinioi* into a.glass pf cham- , 
pagne. To one, you will blow a vftte in 
handing over a dish of truffles ; to another, you 
will fcA’ce the secret of amendment by drowming 
him in generous BordeauVwine : you will ei^- 
chant the latter by the address with which you 
handle the fork; you will seduce and beguile 
others with tlie harmonious combination and 
jingling of glasses. It is you who will pre^de 
over the minutiae of a breakfast for the majority^ 
and over all the dinners of the ^wiry i^uncil: 
you will regulate the meals of Hndemnity^ by 
the bumpers of redicetion. In this bill of fare 
will always be found the political truffle^ and 
the ministerial champignon^ the di})lomatic or- 
tolan^ with the pie in the centre, and the sweet¬ 
meats of the opposition. Upon an elegant buff*et, 
will be arranged by your careful hands a Leap 
of dainties, fit to attack and carry every opinion; 
in short, you will render youraslf so irresisti¬ 
ble, as almost to carry Catholic Eftiancipation 
through both houses, wit|j cemparatively few 
dissenting voices. 
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CHAPTER X. 

' TO PROCURE TOWN INVITATIONS, 

VanSty, which acts so principal a part in 
societies, extends even to the denominations 
w'hich they have attained. In every town, 
the union of some men and women of the 
privileged class, is called the world. In 
all great cities, the world., in this sense, is 
divided into what is called the beau rrumde^ or 
fashionable world, and the grand monde, or 
great folks. Wit, fashion, and an easy inter¬ 
course, are tho rules of the one; etiquette, 
ignorance, ahd falsehood, are those of the other: 
besides, with some few trifling exceptions, the 
customs are the same. : 

*Partitea aad dinners at Paris occupy the 
greatest half of human life. For many, the re¬ 
creations are composed of t^ys of invitation, 
and 3ays of custom or habit: in the latter, 
liberty and confidence are commonly the ex- 
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ponces of a m^l, wherft acquaintam^es meet • 
periodically at the same table, These ctinners 
have nothing in common with those meals upon 
fixed days, where the master of the house, 
whose name and quality, ffcflquently, are all that 
is known, receives, as at the dinner of an inn, 
people who, not knowing where to pass the 
evening, come and begin it at his house, pre¬ 
cisely at the dinner hour. • 

]dinners by invitation are, at the present day, 
what they have always been—a, kind of tottery, 
where the favourable chances afe not the most 
cumnion; and oi‘ w^hich those complain the most 
who risk nothing, and those who formerly 
made a fortune by them. Besides, it is not 
at dinners by special invitation^ that w^e ought 
principally to aim at, but at those established 
quotidian dinners, given by an individual too 
happy if any one will have tlje goodness to 
come and help him to eat and ditnk his fortune, 
and to kill time for him into the bargain. The 
day you intend to make yourself the guest of 
such a person, in order to amus^ you in your 
turn, your host might not be pleased•td dinfi, 
because he appears^to have placed hiS appetite 
in your, stomach. Jn Girder perfectly to obtain ^ 
this object, make friends with the ladi^, mther 
than with the gentlemen ; for, through the 
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► medium of the* womeif every thing that can be 
wisheJi for from the men is to be obtained. 
Even though the latter are, for the most part, so 
much preoccupied with their personal affairs as 
to neglect* yours ; Nevertheless the ladies think 
of them incessantly, were it even from indolence 
itself. 

Speak, the preceding evening, to a lady, 
who takes any interest in your affairs, about an 
invitation that would please you; the next 
day, aft her piano, or upon her sofa, her fa¬ 
vourite romaftce in her liand, you will find her 
ruminating upon the means of obtaining for 
you the desired invitation. But with those 
whom you l>elieve able to serve you, take care 
how you seel^ to be any thing else^ than a 
friend; for, to be lovers, as soon as there are 
any suspicions, quarrels, and fallings-out, all is 
lost. Good by invitations—consequently din¬ 
ners. • ^ 

Be, then, towards tlje women, assiduous, 
complaisant,—yea, /iven gallant, if you wish it; 
but nothing ifiore, miild ye. 

* At an Amyhitrion of the cast we have 

just been speaking, and of whom I could wish 
any of opr qualified reader^ to be the perpetual 
guest, reckons* in his mile a manger upwards 
df a hundred seats of different kinds, indepen- 
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dent of half a dozen small cushions and cano* 
pies, for the use of the dogs and cats belctiging 
to the house, when they want to sleep, and on 
which an honest man should take good care 
not to sit. Only once accustom the •proprietos 
of thi.s establishment to see your irresistible 
]diysiognomy upon one of these hundred seats, 
and by your tardy loco-motion, you become 
one of the obliging ornaments of the saloon; 
you, in fact, wriggle yourself into a niche that 
ever afterwards secures you against the cfavings 
of your appetite. • 

There are some faces so • felicitously con¬ 
structed that they are equal to any piece of 
furniture in an apartment, and who ultimately 
supersede an arm-chair, where the eye has con¬ 
tracted the habit of looking at them. IJave 
you, for instance, ever been in an apartment 
where pompous curtains display t^Jeir double 
fringes ? J^et all these ornaments be suddenly 
removed, your eyes will become sorrowful, and 
will experience, for some,time, a kind of 
widowhood. Become, then, a (fbrtain—^make 
yourself a fringe^—metamorphose yo«rself, ff 
you can, into an arm-chair of this* person’s 
dining-wiom; for |his purpose,* a little^per^ 
severance is all that is necessary, in order to 
get yourself considered as constituting a part 
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of his rich ^furniture. You will see that he 
* 

will Itecome attached to you in the same man¬ 
ner and degrc^e as he would to some fancy 
article of his household, or to some pi’ecious 
^tone; in -short, he will no longer be able to do 
without you. Good by, on your side, with 
a pleasure or an honour of seeing you again — 
a simple good nighty in fact, a simple depart¬ 
ing salutation, would produce the effect upon 
him, the same as a sudden breaking up of his 
establi^ihment. 

_ • 

There is, ^hen, only one means left for you 

to parry this, which he will be more afraid 
of than thunder and lightning; that will be 
to inform you that from that moment a knife 
and fork will^ every day be laid for you at his 
table, and that he must understand you will 
always be there at the precise hour. Conse¬ 
quently, you . will thenceforward so arrange 
matters, that, n his return from the Exchange, 
or any otlier place, you are the first object 
that meets his eves, the first individual which 

t- ^ j' ' 

this worthy iuviter sees in his dining-room, at 
Jive o\hek precisely. You must always take 
care to 'occupy the same place at table, sit 
upon the same seat, to .unfold and place your 
napfin in the same invariable manner, and to 
say grace, should you be requested to do so, as 
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lo^cl as a dissenting clergjjnan. Always break 
your bread on the same side, lay hold of the 
liottlo with the same hand; do not touch the 
decanter, if the host liimself does not drink 
water ; and let your jaw^ and masticators 
keep pace with his, and go through the ^ame* 
evolutions which they do; in a word, exeeute, 
whetlier it be in asking, oiiering, or receiving, 
tile same movements, the same gestures, the 
same thanks as his; the wliole for the better 
identifying yourself with his person, s^ tliat 
your habits, classifying themselves ^mmetrically 
in his brain, may become, in, some measure, 
his own. 

Should any serious indisposition cafyse you 
for only once to absent yourself at the ap- 
|K)inted hour, (for no other motif e could pos¬ 
sibly justify you, as you interfere with *110 
other business,) you will be informed on the 
following day, when you return* what a va¬ 
cuum you made inf the hxiks of youj:* Amphi- 
trion, accustomed as he is to see your figure < 
sitting opposite to him. Bd persuaded, then, 
of one thing: he must have been peevish^with^ 
his wife; he inifst have scalded his sjprvants, 

* and have found every thing detestable about 
him ; the meat must have been uncierdoae ; Ahe 
sauces badly made; the wine stale, the coffee 
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cold—it mtist, in short, have been impossible 
for him^:o dine; he must have kicked his dog, 
and given a-to his cook; it is even pro¬ 

bable, that the following morning yoii might 
yourself feel thp counter shock.—Why.'’— 
^because you were not there the preceding 
evening. 

But all this is nothing, in comparison with 
the power which you will be able to acquire 
over him, if you have, at dinner time, the talent 
or ingenuity to take tipon yourself some special 
functions; ^ will then be no longer a habit 
whidl he has of seeing you at his house; it 
will be a necessity or want of the first kind. 

How,comfortable it is to be a functionary at 
a splendid table ! There an employment costs 
no sacrifice of* conscience, no mean-spL'ited con- 
ce^ion. A capon has no opinion ; havns have 
never denounced any one. After having made 
a noble uSe of the knife and truel you will be 
able nobly to lay down your spoon and fork, 
and, without fearing to place your hand upon that 
part which separates the belly from the breast, 
you will only find it, at most, loadedwith one liver 
of a stuped goose. Who would dare to reproach 
a similar meal with the delicacy of an honest 
meLo-nrate ^ ' Every one pays in his own way : 
the latter, with money, because he cannot do 
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otlierwise; the 4^‘ormor, Ivith a. ‘‘ long yam,'’ • 
wliich he causes to be told by another* but 
you, wlien any one gives you a dinner, acquit 
yourself more nobly, and m a more useful man¬ 
ner for the public good . . . f. . carve.* • 
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Boileau, a satirical and humorous French 
poet, says 


“ Paris est pour le riche un pays cle cocagne— 

Sans sortir de la ville^ il trouvc la canipagne.’' 

Poetical exaggeration aside, the pdet only 
meant to say, that at Paris, with a large for¬ 
tune, one ^mav inclose between two parallel 
streets and forir walls, a certain number of 
ornamental trees, a green sward, two plots of 
flowers, and sprinkle the whole through the 
medium of a little stream, daily supplied by 
means (»f flitrated waters, which take upon 
themselves to make it run in a straight line 
in a bituminous tract: such is the country 
which may be found without going out of 
Paris. 
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With respect those which aye coi^posed of 
vast plains, meadows covered with flocks, <ivoods 
watered with rivulets of limpid water, moun¬ 
tains 'v^^here rustic labour and rural pleasures 
are only known—with respect to this kind of 
country, however powerful or rich one may be, 
you must make up your mind to extend beyond 
the environs, and even a little farther, if you 
wish to taste the pleasures of a country dinner. 

During winter, and without losing any of the 
pleasures of this brilliant season,, ladies of 
fashion and men of fortune f)f the capital, long 
for the return of spring; they only dream of 
walks by moonlight, breakfasts in the dairy, 
dinners in the sliade, and rural balls under the 
wide spreading oak. At length the month of 
May arrives ; still, fine weather is uncertain; 
the mornings are too cool, (particularly when 
one does not rise before mid-^ay.^ Besides, 
one cannot dispense with such a»d such an invi¬ 
tation, so long given; one cannot Ihse the last 
exercises of the conservatcyy, which, after all, 
are well worth the first songs of the ni^tingale. 
Then the workmen have not yet ereoted the hew 
billiard table, which is eveii to be got*up in the 
dining-room, for the greater convenience of con¬ 
versation and seeing. • 

In short, towards the early part of June, a 
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resolution to set out is made; every thing is 
ready? by the end of the month : the travelling 
carriage, already eight days upon the road, is 
loaded with gaming tables, tric-trac^ ecart^^ 
chess boards, &c., with a couple of packs of 
cards. A choice collection of novels has been 
made' for the ladies. Tlie wife has given orders 
to her milliner; and the husband pretends that 
h^ has left a world of business of importance^ 
behind him. Arrived at their country house, 
the first moments are delightful; before the 
next day, all they think of is to forget the 
country, and to call back to their minds the 
amusements of the town. 

At eleven o^clock the breakfast bell rings, 
but it is very seldom indeed tliat the ladies 
attend. One has passed a very restless niglit— 
finother is at her ti^ilette—a third has a romance 
to finish, and so on. During the greater part 
of the time, thjijre is only one single reason for 
all this, namely, that in the morning one is not 
so pretty ; and this is just the very reason one 
should be careful not vto give—even tliough it 
siiould npt be agreed that, on arriving, the most 
entire liberty .should be the privilege of the 
coiintry, and that it should be made usoof only 
to db that which is agreeable. 

At five o’clock, the first peal of the dinner 
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bell informs the men thatl it is tirAe* to think of 

• • • • 

dressing; for, whatever may be the cx/ent of 
the liberty enjoyed in the country, woe to him 
who sliould suffer himself to be seduced by the 
charms of a promenade ^ far as tq forget the 
time of dining! He could not decerftly sit 
down with splashed pantaloons, and a htinting 
jacket; he is forced to lose, in dressing himself, 
a time which his appetite claims for another 
employment. At six o'clock, every one is 
assembled in the saloon, dressed as in m winter 
evening. Madam is informed -tliat dinner is on 
the table ; they then pass into the dimng-r(x>m, 
where the marble wainscoats, and sideboards of 
artificial flov^^ers, strike the eye in splendid mag¬ 
nificence. But at the dessert, the natural 
beauty of the fruits calls down tlie most flatter¬ 
ing culogia on the country, about which every 
one is preparing to say the finest thing in the 
world, when the master of the^house, who does 
not pass for a iJad sort of a fellow, unravels 
every pretension by * informing his guests that 
these magnificent fruits jvere boi*ght at Covent- 
garden Market, and that in his kitcl>pn«g£Crdcn 
there are only fruit trees ^th double blowers. 

The Af'ternoon is parsed, or rather the evenftig, 
in drinking the best your host* can *affo?d, at 
whist, or in conversation of a general descrip- 
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tion, according to his quality and pretensions. 
All the conveniences of his house are at your 
service; and when the time arrives that you are 
about to quit this hos])ital)le habitaticm, after 
having led, for a gr(!?ater or less time, the most 
agreeable life, you take away with you the 
benedictions of your hosts, who only suffer you 
to depart on condition of a speedy return—a 
pn)mise which opulent landlords do not always 
exact without distinction from their sruests. 
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CHAPTER XL 


INVITATIONS TO THE RESTAURATEUR^, alias 
AN KATING-HOT/Si^ 


It is extremely convenient for travellers, 
strangers, bachelors, for those whose families 
reside temporarily in the country, and for all 
those, in short, who have no kitchen of J;heir 
own, to invite people to an eating-house. They 
are always certain of not exceeding the sum 
which they think proper .to fi%for their meals, 
since they know, before-hand, the plice of each 
article they may choose to ^all for. The amount 
having been once calculated, the inviter can 
command for the person whom l^e in’fiteSj'a 
comfortable, solid, and deticate or dainty meal, 
which Jie can moisten with wines of the best 
cpiality, according to his circumstances; and 
with all kinds of liqueurs from the new world. 
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The firsl ^restaurafeura were established in 

<i * 

Paris,towards the end of the year 177"^- We 
regret it is not in our power at the moment to 
recollect, for the benefit of modern gaxitrono- 
mers, the name of tlfb founder of these institu- 
tions, where you dine a la carte; all we know 
is, that the bases of this useful institution were 
laid in the rue de Pecheurs^ and upon the sign 
of this father of restorer’s house, was formerly 
read the following inscription in culinary 
Latin -.at— 

O VOS qui stouiacho laboratis, accurite ; et ego vos res- 
taurabo.’^ 

During the reign of Louis XIV. the people 
of quality frequently invited their friends to 
dine at a publicJiouse. About the beginning 
of tlie eighteenth century, literary men, and 
artists brought into fashion dining at the cooky's 
shop; since then, it is usually at the restaura^ 
teur^s, where m^'n of f'very description, who are 
not in house-keeping themselves, dine and in¬ 
vite their friends. 

If indiftereut company occasionally be met 
with at the restaurateur’s, it is at least in a pretty 
place; and as much may be said of some splendid 
saloons, which aie not quite so public. The 
life of a restaurateur is tedious, for those who 
make a necessity of it: and it is not without its 
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little pleasures fqr those who are pol acgustomed • 
to it. The ease which is there met with, fiuper- 
sedes the etiquette of invitations ; and the dimier 
whicli you make at one of these places, is seldom 
lost upon him who has availed himself of this 
medium of dining or of inviting a friend. * 

Are you going, for instance, to the Cadran 
Bleu (blue dial) ? The waiters, surprised to see 
you arrive alone, will ask you at first if y«u 
are waiting for any one ?. On replying that you 
are waiting for ti friend^ one of them wifi show 
you, without taking you, a hall dl' dining;^room, 
wdiich will admit of a hundred to dine, where 


you find people: you will there be warmed, 
served, and lighted, like any other commoner; 
but should you ask for a private room, what 
activity prevails ! All the bells in the housg are 
put in motion; the waiters arq scudding through 
the staircases twenty times in a ,niii|ute, loaded 
with the most rare viands, th#^most exquisite 
wines; but that which is not upon*^^e carte d 


manger^ is still that for whiph the most is paid. - 
At the first glance of these ajiiSirtments, it is 


guessed that it is not customary t« dinfi aloiTe 
at the restaurateur’s on tlie Boulev^d of the 


Temple!, and that generally one only ^oes ^ere . 
with a friend. • 


Should you have it in contemplation to give 
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a dinnei?' to stranger?, or country people, on 
whom* you would wish to impress a high idea 
of the estahlislunents of this kind in the capital, 
and where you are yourself to do the Hhnoiirs 
gf the taHe, you iftust take them to the Cafe 
de Piiris. How you will enjoy their astonish¬ 
ment at the sight of those brilliant saloons, 
where every thing seems arranged to please the 
eye ! 'Tables of granite, chandeliers of gilded 
bronze, those vases of flowers, which are mul¬ 
tiplied^ by the panes of glass with which the 
walls are lindd, commence an enchantment, 
which the whiteness of the porcelain, the polish 
of the crystals, and the vermilion and splen¬ 
dour support, with the art of the cook, during 
the repast, but which, for the most part, is de¬ 
stroyed, the moment the waiter comes in with 
the bill; for the sight of these kind of prodigies 
costs dear. ^ 

Do you wisk» to form an idea how students 
of different classes, or those of limited incomes, 
live at Paris upon tv^elve hundred francs (£50.) 
per annum ? Tt is atf the restaurateur’s in the 
Itue St. ^Jfifcques, where you must go for this 
information precisely at four o’clock. You will 
neither find upon the billoi^ fare (carte"d ma7i- 
ger)y potage ^ la camerany, nor supr^mes au 
coulis de perdreauas, nor karis d Plndienne; 
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but an abundant potage, *soup, or* Stew, con- 
taming every possible combination of Jbeei, 
roasted, boiled, and fricasseed ; the inexhausti¬ 
ble auoc haricots^ and the eternal friran- 
deau. Burgundy and Medoc have never 
poured the produce of their rich vintages into* 
the cellars of the restaurateurs of the Latin 
land ; but to make good this defect, La Brie, 
Orleans, Gascony, shower down torrents of a 
wine, coupe and generously baptized, with which, 
indeed, neitlier reason, nor health hav# ever 
found fault. Taking everything* into considera¬ 
tion, there is much less difference between the 
quality of the wines and the meats, at the most 
moderate, or most celebrated eating house, than 
between the prices marked upon their cards re¬ 
spectively. • 

The inviters who may be pleased to takS up 
their residen('.e at the most 'eminent reataura- 
teurs of the capital, as well as^the guests they 
often invite ther^, will not be *sorry to know 
to what die greater ntunber of tliese establish¬ 
ments are indebted for Jhe fasli^on which has 
already inscribed their names in letterg of gold 
in the great book of Gastronomy. Xet them 
know, tlien, that the Provincial^ Brothem owe 
their reputation to •the brandadf de Mor?A^ (a 
cod-fish stuffed, or rather Kseasoned with garlic); 
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Very, to'hfs entree^ truffees; Henneven, to 
the ii|.ysterious boudoirs, upon his third floor; 
and Chatelin, to the finesse of his wines. 

A PEEP INTO CHATELTN’s. ^ 

«• 

■ Th'^ double saloons of this learned patrician, 
examined with a little tact, present to the eye 
of the observing guest, a picture worthy of his 
interest, from the variety of objects which are 
there assembled. 

In tjie first place, the bottom of the saloon is 
occupied by a,young lady, who unites the most 
perfec*t grace to the most tender solicitude ; her 
anticipations are equal to all the guests who 
come, without distinction, to make a stay, shorter 
or longer, in this kind of temple; she seems also 
to possess the 'gift of second-sight, for, with a 
comftianding glance of the eye, the meats which 
you have most desired in silence upon the card, 
are brought and laid before you by one of the 
waiters, even btfore you have given the smallest 
intimation of that which you intend to take; 
"just as if it were done by enchantment ; and 
njore than one consumer, were he put to the 
test, would confess ..hat he has not with im¬ 
punity been seated in a certain place, v^ithout 
''"havi'iVg expericiiced the effects of this species of 
sorcery on his going away. 
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The fore-part of the s|loon is usually occu¬ 
pied with solitary eaters, who never invite any 
body, because they are never invited themselves 
by any one ; for this reason, they call loudly for 
what they want, wait impatiently, eat precipi¬ 
tately, and pay slowly, even on going away. 

The lower sides of the saloon are usually 
furnished with travelling families, who, satis¬ 
fied with a modest meal, sharpen it with one of 
those meats which is unknown to them; and 
they seem to enjoy with* pleasure a sight en¬ 
tirely new to their eyes. . ^ 

In the centre of the saloon, and in some measure 
concealed by a stove, laden with the richest 
gifts of Flora and Pomona, stands a small 
table, for the most part occupied with old 
customers, who frequently obtain a very con* 
siderable reduction by the care and delicacy of 
the little dishes which are presented to them 
by the hand of the master of the hohse. Here, 
then, is the place»in question. 

The saloon, upon the first floor, is usually oc¬ 
cupied with two lovers ; to judge qf them by the^ 
eagerness of the one, the small faces of the, other, 
and the sensuality of both, pleasure sparkles 
in their eyes ; and by the choice which presides 
over the composition of their meal, oneway' 
guess the past, and foresee the future. 
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Ijastly, in&oneof th^ particular cabinets, are 
two njarried people of the sanfe stairip. One 
may judge, by the shawl wliich the lady has 
kept on her shoulders, and the resp^cta])lt? 
distance which the gentleman observes,, that 
a long time has passed since tliey had any 
thing new to say to each other; they had, 
nevertlieless, made up their minds to go to 
the }3lay en loge grillce. They went in at half¬ 
past four, and it is now half-past eight.. Not' 
seeing!,them come down, though they had 
asked for nothing during three liours, Henri 
ventures to go into their cabinet—after, how¬ 
ever, having tapped at the door w ith his fore¬ 
finger.... They are both asleep. 

O, ye, who have the good fortune to be 
invited to dine by a connoisseur at Chatelirfs, 
do liot go so high ; remain below, and place 
yourself at the above-mentioned table near the 
vstove, christened in the house by Ihe name of 
the 8, for two reasons: the first, because—^but 
you know them both already ! 

Chatelln noyk^ advances, and presents himself 
to your mviter^ (for he knows well how to dis¬ 
tinguish 4;he invite^ from the invitee his 
caite d inans^er bound in veau de PoiUoise^ 
with gilt edges.^ His eyes aie seeking to read 
in your’s to what meats you intend to give the 
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preference. BiUUAs this «ard, £rofti iWs shape 
and bulk, might be taken for the supplement 
to the Dictionnaire dc PAcademte, Monsieur 
Chatclih relieves you fropi J:he embarrassment, 
in which you are suspended, the first ctmrse and, 
the entremefs, by telling you, in a • modest 
tone, to the tune of the King of Prussia^s^ 
March in tlie following lines, ^hicli, as they 
wtjuld lose considerably by any translation, we 
shall give, our read^s in the original:— 

“ A bon titre je suis 
Reiiomm*? dans Paris, 

Pour les raprucHux exquis ■ 

Que je foumis; 

Mon salon est toujours garni, 

Kt mon buffet bicn assort!, ^ 

Ucs mets qui sont les niieux choisis ; 

Dans tons les tenis, au nieme prix, * 

On pent trouver reuni * 

Dcs alimens de tout pays. 

• 

“ On vante nuto chablis, 

Mes huitres, mes radis, 

Ainsi que mes salmis * 

De perdrix. • 

Mes godiveaux au ris \ • 

Mes tourtes, mcsjiiachi.s; 

Pameux pAites, gxostft petits, 

Bicn dores et bien arrondis ; 

Bteuf au natu''cl, au coulis; 

Mouton aux navets bien roussis.” 

P 
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As tke uncertainty of the inviter is always 
the srfkne, and, moreover, as it is impossible for 
you to eat of all these articles, Chatclin, who 
perceives this, confinues to excite your sen- 
•suality, by giving you, in a higher key, the 
following short cut:— 

Papillotes, 

* Poulets rotisj 
Gibelotcs, 

Macaronis, 

Matelotes, 

Salsiiis, 

Frits, 

Fines compotes, 

De puits, 

‘ Cuits. 

Jc conserve dindons farcls 
Pgur les inaris, 

Excellent thon pour les impolis, 

Cervelle pour les 6tourdis.” 

r 

Know, theOj that once seated in this place, you 
have under yorr controul, as the elements of the ' 
dinner thav is offered to you, to choose between : 

,11 Stews, « 

i, ^ * 

29 Hers d’oeuvres, cold and not, 

25 Entries of beef, 

Ditto of yeal, 

35 Dittivi^if poultry, 

12 Ditto of gan^e, 

9 of pastry, 

26 Dm offish, 

29 Ditto of dessert. 
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The whole of which yoif may naoistei# with— 

27 Kinds of red wine, 

17 Ditto of white, 

7 Ditto of vins de liqucxur, 

33 Ditto of liqueurs. * • , 

I 

Without reckoning the coffee, and other jpix- 
tures, such nsgloria, punch, bishop, he. he. 

Happy, indeed, is he who can every day 
verify the exactitude of this description, made 
to stimulate the curiosity and emulation of 
those who reflect on the surest means of putting 
the theories here taught in practice. • 

But with all this French frippery and ele¬ 
gance, (though we do not mean to say by 
any means the French live upon soup- 
maigre,) could Monsieur Chatelis, or any other 
chief of the kitchen, turn out such a bill of fare 
as the following, Avhich we •have the honour 
to record, as a specimen of a modern civic feast, 

' where the battcrie cuisihc ra^d wijth its most 
destructive violence ? . This memorable affair 
^ signalized the ,entjy of Alderman Thompson* 
upon the duties of his mayoralty on the lOth 
of November, (the 9th facing on S. Sunday,) 

• for the present year. Jt may fairly he questioned, 
indeed, whether, in dbittt of* substantiabi^idiy, 
any other city in Europe couMP*turn out such 

a choice and ponderous table. It is truly John 

9 • * • 
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Bull, cwt a^Acome ftgain, of the best sort; this 
was the intention of the Amphitrion who gave 
it; and all we can say more is, that the man 
who is a generous host, possesses many more good 
t qualities'with which he is equally ])rofusc. 

We were favoured with the following bill of 
fare, for the 

LORD mayor’s dinner, AT GUILDHALL, 

Nov. loth, 1828 . 

and we can vouch for its accuracy, viz.:— 

200*t,ureens of turtle, GO dishes of fowls, 35 roasted enpons, 
35 roasted pullets, 30 pigeon pies, 10 sirloins of beef, 50 hams, 
(onianiented), 40 tongues, 2 barons of beef, 10 rounds of beef, 
50 raised French pies, GO dishes mince-pics, 40 marrow-pud¬ 
dings, 25 tourtes of preserves, 25 apple and damson tarts, 00 
marbree jellies, 5Q blanc-mangcs, 10 chantilly baskets, 4 fruit- 
baskets, 3G dishes shell-fish, 4 ditto prawns, 4 lobster salads, 60 

f 

dishes of vegetables, 60 salads. 

JRernove —50 roasted turkeys, 30 leverets, 50 pheasants, 2 
dishes pea-foif*l, 24 geese, 30 dishes of partridges. 

Dessert —2001b of pi^e-apples, 100 dishes of hot-house 
grapes, 200 ice-creams, GO dislies of apples, GO dishes of pears, 
50 Savoy cakes (ornamented), 30 dishes of walnuts, 75 ditto 
dried fruit and preserves, 56 ditto rout cakes, 20 ditto filberts, 
20 ditto preserved ginger, 4 ditto brandy-cherries. 

IlUtriNGS TABLE, 

(I 

, (At which the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor presides.) 

L 

turee: s of turtle, t dishes of fowls, 2 roasted capons, 2 hams 
(ornamented), 1 tongue, 2 raised French pies, 1 pigeon-pie, 1 
dish shell-fish, 1 ditto prawns, 1 roasted pullet, 2 dishes mince 
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• . , 

pies, 2 tourtcs, 2 marro^ puddings, *3 marbrfe 3 blanc¬ 

manges, 4 dishes of potatoes, 2 salads, 2 chantilly baskets.^ 

Remove —2 roasted turkeys, 2 pheasants, 1 gpose, 1 dish of 
partridges, 1 disli wild fowl, 1 leveret, 2 dishes pea-fowL 

Dessert —C pine-apples, 6 dishes of grapes, 2 dishes apples, 

3 ice-creams, 2 ditto pears, 1 dish driwd fruit, 2 ditto walnuts, 

2 ditto brandy cherries, 2 dishes Savoy cakes, 2 ditto routocakes, 

2 ditto filberts, 2 ditto preserved ginger. , 

THE UVE LONG TABLES ON THE HUSTINGS. 

45 tureens of turtle, 15 dishes of fowls, 10 roasted pullets, 10 
roasted capons, 10 hams (ornamented), 10 tongues, 12 raised 
French pies, 12 pigeon pies, 12 dishes shell fish, 2 shlbiiis of 
beef, 15 dishes mince pies, 10 marrow puddings, 15 tourtcs and 
tarts, 23 marbree jellies, 5 blanc-manges, 15 dishes potatdJes, 20 
salads, 5 lobster salads. 

Remove —15 roasted turkeys, 10 leverets, 5 geese, 10 phea¬ 
sants, 10 dishes partridges, 10 dishes wild fowl. 

Dessert —25 pine apples, 40 dishes grapes, 15 dishes apples, 

15 dishes pea/s, 45 ice creams, 15 Savoy caStes (ornamented), 

20 dishes dried fruit, 15 dishes rout cakes, 15 dishes walnut% 

• 

THE FOUE SHOUT TABLES IN THE HALL NEXT THE 

HUSTINGS. 

• • , 

IG tureens of turtle, 4 dishes chickens, 2 roat^ed capons, 6 
roasted pullets, 4 hams (ornamented), 4 tongues, 4 raised French 
pics, 4 dishes shell fish, 4 pigeon pies, 4 dishes minc^ pies, 4 
tourtcs and tarts, 4 manow puddings, 8 marbree jellies, 4 bl^c- 
manges, 4 dishes potatoes, 4 salads. ^ ® 

• Remove —4 turkeys, 4 pheasants, 2 geese, } leverA, 4 dishes 

partridges, 4 dishes wild fowf. , • 

Dessert—8 pine apples, i2 ice-cream^, 12* dishefngrapti>^4 * 
dishes apples, 4 dishes pears, 4 dishes walnuts, 4 Savoy cakes 
(ornamented), 4 dishes dried fruit, 4 dishes rout cakes. 
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THE FOUR TABLES ITZ THE BODY OF THE HALL. 

<1 * 1 

.52tvecns6f turtle, 12 dishes chickens, 8 roasted capons, ( 
roasted pullets, ■ 16 hams (ornamented), 12 tongues, 16 raiscc 
French pies, 8 pigeon pics, 16 dishes mince pies, 8 dashes shel 
fish, 8 marrow puddings, I'’ tourtes and tarts, 20 inarbree jellies 
;*8 blanc-raan^es, 12 dishes potatoes, 16 salads. 

Hemoue —12 turkeys, 12 pheasants, 8 geese, 8 leverets, IS 
dishes partridges, 4 dishes wild fowl. 

Dessert —24 pine-apples, 40 ice-creams, 36 dishes grapes 
12 dishes apples, 12 dishes pears, 16 dishes walnuts, 12 8avoi 
cakes (ornamented), 12 dishes dried fruit, 12 dishes rout eakes 
12 dishes preserved ginger, 
o 

FIVE SIDE-TABLES IN THE HALL. 

t 

fiircens of turtle, 8 dishes fowls, 3 roasted capons, \ 
roiisted pullets, 4 hams (ornamented), 2 tongues, 5 raisei 
French pies, 5 dishes shell fish, .*> dishes mince pies, f» tourte 
and tartes, 10 marbree jellies, 6 marrow puddings, 5 dishe 
potatoes, 5 salads. 

Remove—4 turkeys, 3 pheasants, 2 geese, 1 leveret, 5 dishe 
partridges, 1 ditto wildfowl. 

Dessert—0 pine-apples, 14 dishes grapes, 11 ice creamt 

5 dishes appltjs, 5 dhto pears, 5 ditto walnuts, 5 ditto dried fruit! 

6 ditto Savoy cakes^^S ditto nrcserved ginger. 

COURT OF king’s BENCH. 

30 tureens of turtle, 9 dishes of chickens, 4 roasted capons, 
roasted pullets, OhaiiLS (ornamented), 6 tongues, 6 raised Frenc 
pies, 6 pigeon pies, 6 dishes shell fish, 9 ditto mince pies, 
marrow puddings, 6 tourtes and tarts, 18 marbree jellies, 
blanc-manges, 9 dishes potatoes, 9 salads. 

"Aemfroifi—Xi roUstad turkeys, 3 leverets, 3 geese, 6 pheasant 
3 dishes wildfowl, 6 dishes partridges. 

Dessert —15 pine-apples, 21 ice creams, 21 dishes grapes, 
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dishes apples, C dishes pears, 6 Sajoy cakes (oyiUmdnted), 12 
dishes dried fruit, 0 ditto rout cakes, 9 ditto v^alimts. * 

TVines —Champagne, hock, claret, Maderia, port, sherfy. 

Com^iared with the fare of our continental 
neighbours, we hesitate rfot to say^that the 
greatest, nay, the most refined gourmand, or* 
the most slovenly glutton, could not fail to be 
gratified here. 

The “ Alderman’s wish,”* we are sure, 
might on tliis occasion be more than realized : 

I hate Frencli cooks, but love their winq; • 

On fricassee I scorn to dine ; 

And bad’s the best ragout : 

Let me of claret have my fill ! 

Let me have turtle at my will. 

In one large mighty stew ! 

A na])kin let my temples l)ind, , 

Ill night-gown free and imconfined, 

And undisturbed by women ! 

All boons in one, I ask of fate— 

At city feasts, to cat my weight, * • 

And drink enough to #Wim ir# . 

Naturally fond Lursclves of eating and 
drinking, when it comes‘honestly before tflf, ' 
cither of our own, or other people’s, jvith^a 
hearty welcome, we feel nft reluctance in offer¬ 
ing some allusions," inuendoes, or whatever else 
they may be called, on this ^vouiiy su’^ect® 

• See Gent, Mag. 
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whenever w® can throw out a beneficial hint to 
a fellosy-traveller in the high road of this eating 
and drinking life; but, unfortunately, so re¬ 
markably prevalent is the love of gluttolly and 
feasting, that we are almost inclined to believe 
that Uian is endowed with an immortal mind 
only to invent high-flavoured meats, and to con¬ 
sult what dishes are most jfleasing to his palate; 
a luxury of invention is employed to banish plain 
viands from their tables, and the most per¬ 
nicious- compositions of strong wines and de¬ 
structive spices, substituted in their stead. 

Old England for ever !—^thou country of 
veritable eating and drinking,—^how shall we 
describe thee ? What encomium shall we not 
bestow upon thee, for thy all and ever-con¬ 
suming powers ^ —for, let it be but the business 
of a parish that is to be settled ,—a public feast, 
at the expense of the parish, is provided. 
Should the boundaries of a district require to 
be determined, or the key stone of a bridge to 
be laid, a public feast is ordered;—when the 
livery attend upon the Lord Mayor, an eating 
and drinking match is appointed, and the Island 
of Ascenskm, so remarkable for turtle, wafts its 
groans across the Atlantic to Guildhall, where, 
as ft- by inagic. upwards of three hundred and 
fifty turc'eus of piping-hot turtle soup, stand 
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smoking before ypu. An(i when .thi? gpvemors . 
of public charities meet together, dainties are 
j)re])ared, over which pviblic benevolence may 
be properly digested; in short, nothing is cele¬ 
brated, nothing is perform^sd, nothing is said,, 
whistled, or sung—there is neither loyally nor 
patriotism, public spirit, charity nor harmony, 
unless the table be plentifully and substantially 
decorated with eatables and drinkables of the 
choicest kind, the produce of every climate. At 
births, marriages, and burials, (Catholit? meet¬ 
ings not even now excepted,) tflere is ^Iways 
something for the ventre. After all, we con¬ 
fess there is something peculiarly grateful, 
whatever be the topic, in sitting down to a 
good Knglish dinner, with an ^agreeable Am* 
})hitrion; but we strenuously oppose thejdea 
of a man’s philanthropy being measured by the 
capacity of his stomach. 


ft 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ACCIDENTAL, OR RURAL INVITATIONS. 

A PHILOSOPHER of the nineteenth century 
has vcfy judiciously observed that, in society, 
it is necessar^ to know how to avoid tlirce 
thing;s—namely, a civic comedy, a concert of 
amateurs, and a dinner without ceremony. 

As regards the two first, the evil resulting 
from them is not without a remedy ; all that is 
necessary is to stop your eyes and ears with 
your hands. It* is different, however, with 
respect to ^he, third ; as one cannot stop the 
ap])etite unless iby means of a good meal, we 
ought in charity to put our readers on their 
.guard against an a])use, or rather a calamity, 
which, in Egypt, and in the time of good 
MasteV Potiphar, would have passed for an 
eighth plkgue,* if it had been known. The 
qu^tion is simply of those kinds of impromptu 
dinners, tnown commonly liy the name of pot- 
luck^ dinners without ceremony-, kind of make- 
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shift dinners^ %ural dinners, .aiftl ^hat the • 
French call repos sur le police, ^c. which are 
frequently neither more nor less ’than a real 
friendfy mystification. ^ 

We might still class in the list oi'accide7it(4 
hivitatums, — wedding dinners, christenings, 
breakfasts, burial suppers ;—but we shall con¬ 
fine ourselves here solely to those invitations 
truly unexpected, which are made in the 
country, and which it is agreed upon to call 
rural meals. • 

It is not when the sun, running through the 
scorching signs of Leo and Virgo, darts upon 
you his absorbent rays, that you ought to lo^)k 
for invitations, where a dinner upon the grass is 
the only object. The excesgive heat would 
then do away with the pleasures whiclj you 
propose to enjoy:—those gf enjoying all the 
delights of the promenade, and^jf testing, in the 
most unlimited sense, •the ^^jeasures of the 
country,—the less so, as you might be able to 
do this, were you even living in a J;own, 
from which you could ftnly absent yourself but 
seldom, and then only for^ a short tofe. • * • 

It is only in tjie montlis eff June and July 
that sUch an invjfation, under ]every^considcr<iT 
tion, is truly agreeable ; earlit'T, the verdure of 
the fields is not sufficiently developed ; later, it 
begins to grow yellow ; whilst, at tba4 time, it is 
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in the highest .splendour of vegetable beauty. 
The leaves, even those of the most tardy trees, 
have taken their increase, and afford a cool and 
agreeable shade; the grass, which has reached 
its greatest'height, will never present us with a 
softer or better furnished carpet; the grc’ater 
part of the flowers are reigning in all their 
lustre; and the rose, which is known as the 
queen of all, is never more fresh, nor is its 
vermilion red in- greater splendour and per¬ 
fection. 

Try igill you can, then, to get invited, during 
the months of June and July, to those rural 
dinners, you, who, tired with being pent up in 
dark dining-rooms, or at obscure eating houses, 
breathe, during,, your meals, no other atmos- 
phere^than that of the kitchen, if you wish to 
renovate nature, and particularly the appetite 
by a salutary, exorcise, and to refresh in some 
measure your p>gans by drawing in those 
beneficent emanations which are exhaled from 
vcgf^^tables;, at this season of the year, which is 
truly that of happiness 'and pleasure. But in 
order to enjoy all these advantages, it is not 
necessary that you should get yourself dragged 
thitlvir in a travelling box, and almost herme¬ 
tically closed, from about some hundred paces 
from the outskirts of the town, where the air 
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is more unwholasome thafi in the <?entfe of the « 
capital, from being, as it is, composed' of the 
most putrid exhalations, from various causes; 
l)esid&, travelling in an^ overloaded coach is 
not changing air, and is at most but changing 
place. 

The appetite, the first of blessings here below, 
for an individual accustomed to be invited, 
must be purchased at some trouble, and would 
even deserve to be so at sonte sacrifice. The 
rich man scarcely knows what appetite is, 
because he does not give it time to grow,, and he 
does nothing to recal it; if he excites it, it is by 
artificial means, often prejudicial to his health, 
for which, Nature, almost always, sooner or 
later, })iinishes him, for having jincroached upon 
her rights by endeavouring to walk i\} her 
footsteps. • 

It is not, therefore, in a hackney coach, a 
cabriolet, or a chaise-dtirt, •ipr even in an 
elegant landau, t^at^you ought to repair to the 
place of invitation for a •rural dinnt^, but^^i 
foot, unless the distaneb be too*great. Ladies 
alone, and the provisions^ have th$ jbivilege of 
being carried to tljc appointed * place. A veri¬ 
table rural repast, ought to tajee pj^ce 
open air, where there should be no other table 
than the rich verdure of nature; no other seats 
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> than the durf, enamelled with flowers; no other 
shelterthan the trees, whose verdant branches 

g 

ought to be so interwoven, as not to deprive you 
of daylight, but at tht^same time sufficiently so to 
protect you from the scorching rays of the sun. It 
is then in the midst of a forest or wood, with 
thickly tufted trees, where a rural feast ought 
to be held ; every thing ought to be trans¬ 
ported thither in large baskets, which w-^e will 
suppose is a cold dinner, but which, the fire of 
good wine, your amiable pleasantries, and 
Anacreontique couplets will not be long in 
warming. The zest of your enjoyment and 
your wdt ought to be alliefl to every thing, to 
render the dinner exquisite, though even in 
itself it should not be worth much. 

The Amphitrion, or father of the feast, 
ought, nevertheless, not to depend too much 
upon you ;' he * should, beforehand, make an 
abundant prov’s^on bf well-selected articles, 
so that the cold pies, ham, and poultry, dried 
tTK^giies, Westphalia^ sausages, pastry, &c. be 
all packed up In a safe'manner ; that the wines, 
such as ^dVgundy, Roussillon, and Cham¬ 
pagne, which give courage to the most timid, 
^twhlove to the most indifferent, arrive upon 
the spot safe^ and sound; that cheering and 
beneficent Mocha, which facilitates the most 
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laborious digestion, and* that haff-ar*dozen of 
the best and most fashionable liqueur?, still 
more powerful, arrive with the guests; and 
that th*ey be immediately j^laced in cold water, 
to keep them cool in the mean time,* till theyt 
are reaiiy to disappear in the stomachs of the 
party. Mirth and cheerfulness will not be 
long in following them; animating conversa¬ 
tion, and declarations still more tender, will 
still be listened to with more eagerness and at¬ 
tention. 

A little bal vhampetre, af the expanse of 
folly, will doubtless succeed this rural enter¬ 
tainment, over which simple Nature has pre¬ 
sided ; and you will afterwards return home, 
replete with the sentiment of, lia])piness, es¬ 
teeming yourself well rewarded at havir^ so 
joyfully satisfied your appetke, and in the firm 
resolution of devising other means* of getting 

vourself invited to similaf eiiteftainments in the 

” • • 

months of June and Jjuly. 

We shall conclude this chapter jv’ith tfce 
following admonitions to*every hbst who would 
render himself agreeable^ according} to his 
• means, in a plain, economicalJohn Bull sort 
of a way. His guests, we arg^ «u];e,, wo^ 
always find more satisfaction S-n# pleasure at 
such a table than at the most splendid profu- 
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sion^ at<the'e9i;peitse cither Ms or his i^lsily's 
happLiesI* 

1. If you all sorts of persons would engage, 

Suit wen your eatables to every age. 

I » 

I 

2. 'Crowd not your table—^let your numbers be 
Not more than sev’n, and never less than three. 


3, Next, let pour discretion moderate your cost, 
And when you treat, three courses be the most. 
Let never fresh machines your pastry try, -j 
Unless grandees or magistrates are by— J 

Vhen you may put a dwarf into a pie J 

Or, if you’d fright an alderman and mayor, 
'*^\'^ithin a pasty lodge a living hare ; 

Then midst tlicir gravest furs shall mirth arise, ^ 
And all the guild pursue with joyful cries. 


4. Clog not your constant mcals,(!^or dishes few 
Increase thctippetite, when choice and new. 

* Even they who will extravagai|pe profcsm, 

Have stiU an inward hatred for excess. 

' * 

5. The frnidamental principle of all. 

Is what ing^Vms* cu>ks the relish caU ; 


• I hope it will not bevtakan ill by the wits that I call my 
^ks by tlfc tilde of ingenious; for 1 cannot imagine why cooks 
may not weU read as ^aiiy other persons. I am sure their 
appfentic^fif of late years, have had v^fery great opportunities of 
improvement; a»d men of the first pretences to literature have 
\begn tery liberal,^andf^ sent in their contributions'vsry largely; 

dX’.'en serviceable, both to^pi^and oven ; and, "for 
? At^hs past, whilst Dr. Wotton and his modem 
leaning defending pie-crust from starching, his dear 


' . * 
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J'or vhen the sends in loads . 

They are all tasteless till that makes them good..^^ 
Besides, *tis no ignoble piece of care, • 

To'know for i^h<nn it is you would prepare: 

YouM please aidend, or reco^^e a brother; 

A testy father, or a haughty moftier: • 

Would mollify a judge, won’d cram a squire, • 

Or else some smiles from court you may desire: 

Or would perhaps some hasty supper give, 

To shew the splendid state in which you live. 

Pursuant to that interest you propose, 

Must aUyour wines and all your meats be chose. 

Lot men and manners every ^ish adapt, ^ 

Who’d force his pepper where his gueste art cl—pt? 

ft 

#i. ^Ylien straighten'd in your time, and servants few, 

You’ll rightly then compose an amhigue.* 

When first and second course, and your dessert, 

All in one single tabic have their part; 
h rom such a vast confusion, 'tis delight 
To fjjjid the jarring elements unite. 

And raise a structure grateful to the sight. 

ft . 

7 . 'Tis the dessert that graces aU the feast, •' 

For an iU end disparages the lest: j 
A thousand thingS*well done, and one forgof, 

Defaces obligation by that bloL 

-—-• -w— Si:- - 

friend. Dr. Bentley, with his Phalaris, has beau of* 

capons. Not that this was occasiontd by fuy superfluity,^ or 
tediousnesB o^ their yrriting^, or mutual commendations; but it 
was found out by some woi';h/patriots, to pa^e’th^laboors ^ 
the two Doctor^ a§ far as possible, to becoipd iljf|ifiil to the pub¬ 
lic .—Art of Cotiikery^ 2d edit. 

Q 



yfiiur sweet-on^tt timely ii«e^ „ 

^ith Indian sugar and Arabian spice; 

And let your various creams enridhed be, ‘ 

With swelling fruit just ravish’d from the tree. 

Let plates and disljp be from CHoa brought. 

With lively paint^and earth trane^Miient wrought 
<rhe feast now done, discourses axe renew’d, 
t> And witty arguments with vurth pursued': 

The chearfbl master, midst Ids jovial friends^ 

His glass to their best wishes recommends. 

The grace cup fcdlows to his sovereign’s health, 

And to his country peace and wealth. 

Performing then the piety of ^ace, 

Each man that pleases re-assumes his place; 

While at lifs gate from such abundant store. 

He show’rs his godlike blessings on the poor. 


And, as a further wind up to this chapter, 
we annex the 
source; let those appreciate it who |nay. It 
contains some eiyjellent practical truths, which 
it would he well for some people to turn to some 
practical account. They would guard many an 
honest and generous heart-^not less so because 
there may be a native weakness, and inherent 
ionkamief which exposes it to imposition, de- 
^eipl, ^nct insidt-P-firom being deceived by flat^ 
tery and want of 'sincerity. It will also serve 
^ a check to vanity and ^bition on the other 
side; ahd ^ow the ful^meness of aspiring to 
a morbid reputation for qualities which might 


following extract, from the same 
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be acquired through mor§ praiseworthy and ' 
lasting channels' 


Some dp abound with such a plenteous store^ 

That if you’ll let them treaty ask no more; 

And, ’tis the vast ambition of the soul, 

To see their port admir’d and table fulL 

But then, amidst that cringing, fawning crowd, ' 

Who talk so very much, and laugh so loud. 

Who with such grace his honour’s actions praise ; 

How well he fences, dances, sings, and plays; 

Tell him his liv’iy’s rich, hi|t chariot fine ; 

How choice his meat—^how delicate his wine, p 
Surroduded thus, how should the youth descry 
The happiness of firiendship from a lie ? ^ 

Friends eat with caution when sincere, 

But flattering impudence is void of care; 

So at an Irish funeral appears, 

A train of drabs with mercenary tears. 

Who, wringing of their hands with b^eous moan, 

Know not his name for whom they seem to groan; 
While real grief with silent step proceeds. 

And love unfeigned with inward passion bleeds. 

Haud fate of wealth! were lordb, as butchers, wise. 
They from their meat would ihejltes $ 

The Persian kings* with wine and mamy bbwl, 

Search’d to the dark recesses of the soul: 

That so laid open, no one migfit pretend, • 

Unless a man of worth, to iSe their fiiSid; 

But now the guests their patrons undermine, a 
And slander them fiw givhig them tbair win& 

Great men have dearly thus oompanioi^ bought; 

Unless by these instructions they’ll be4aught£> 

They spread the net, and win themselves be caught. 

a2 
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HOE^CE^S INVITATION of TORQUATUS TO 
SUPPER, IMITATED.* 

(From Dr. King to Dr. Lister.^) 

Kd 

' Conceiving this to be the most proper place 
to introduce this appropriate morceau, wc 
shall give it, with some trifling orthographical 
exceptions, as we find it in the original :— 

If Belville can his ge^nerous soul confine, ^ 

11? a small room, few dishes, and some wine, > 

I shall expect happiness at nine. ' 

Tpwo bottles of smooth pa^m^ or Angou white, 
iShall give a welcome, and prepare delight. 

Then for the Bourdeaux you«nay freely ask. 

But the champagne is to each man his flask. 

J tell you with what force I keep the field. 

And if you can exceed it, speak—I’U yield. 

The snow-white damask ensigns aic display'd, 

And glitt'ring salvers on the sideboard laid. 

Thus we’ll disperse all busy thoughts and cares, 

Tile genral’s tounsels, and the statesman's fears 4 
Nor shall sleepi ’•eign i'ji that precedent night, 

Whose joyful hours lead on the glorious .sight. 

Sacred to British worth on Blenheim’s fight. 

The blessings of godd fortune seem refus’d, 

Unless sometimes with generous freedom us'd. 

'Tis raadness, not firugality, prepares 
A vastcxcess/if weaRh for squand’ring heirs. 

Must 1 of neither ^ine nor mitth partake, 

Lest ♦he cenfiorious world should call me rake ? 


• Plpist 5, lib. I. 
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Who, unacquainted•ffrith the ge^rous wine, * 
E*cr »poke bold truths, or framed a great design ? 
That makes us fancy every face has charms 
That five^ us courage, and that finds us arms : 
See care disburthen’d, and each tdngue employ'd, 
The poor grown rich, and dvery wish enjoy’d. ' 
This I’ll perform, and promise you shall sec 
A cleanliness from affectation free ; 

No noise, no hurry, when the meat’s set on 4 
Or when the dish is chang’d, the servants gone; 
I’orall things ready, nothing mojreto fetch ; 
Whate’er you want is in the njaster’s reach. 
Then for the company, I’ll see it chose. 

Their emblematic signal is the Rose, % 

If you of Freeman''s raillery approve, 

Of Cotton’s laugh, and W arner’s talcs of love. 
And BaUar’s charming voice may be allowed, 
What can you hope for better from a crowd ? 

But 1 shall not prescribe, consult your ease, 

Write b^ck your men, and number as yojj please ; 
Try your back stairs, and let the lobby wait, 

A stratagem in war is no deceit. 


§ 

A TALEoOF THE Ta4lE. ^ 

The passion for imitatipn, for doing a|. 
other people, do, however "Abolish,w even con¬ 
temptible, it may be, is so prevdient, '‘that’ 
there is hardly a sijigle person who mixes in 
the world capable oj* resisting the impulse hf 
feels to make himself completely ridiculous 
upon particular occasions. There are a thou- 
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sand '^ays in which men may expose them- 
selve's by imitation; and few exhibit them¬ 
selves in a more laughable light th^ those 
who are fond of giving entertainments^ espe¬ 
cially to people who figure in a superior style 
of life. 

The author went, a few days ago, to spend 
his Christmas holidays with a friend at his 
house, in a village not many miles from Lon¬ 
don. The master of this villa—^for every 
dwelling rem^pved from the metropolis but half 
a mile, is dignified with that appellation—^is a 
tradesman, and actually keeps a retail shop in 
town; but as his wife and family are too 
I genteel to breathe the vulgar air of the city, 
he hired this house, and fitted it up in a tasty 
manner, (as he calls it), that he might enjoy his 
friends out of the smoke and bustle of London. 
Among these’ friends (as they stand in his 
catalogue), is mdn of family, with a title, 
who is very distantly reJateA to his wife, and 
.who now and then sends for her and the children 
to dine with- him aiid his lady, when they are 
denied 'to'*every body else—these cousins of 
theirs not being fit, in tl^eir opinion, to be 
^ introduced tn their company. They do not 
look upon my shopkeeper as any body, though 
they always treat him with two courses and 
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a dessert^ to ke^ up conse^tlence, and 
to lotd it over him, hoping to make him^ready. 
to expire with envy at the sight • of such 
a nuniber of elegant dijh es and exquisite 
wines which they had ^to set» before him. Now 
and then, however, the housekeeper, knowing 
that no person of rank could possibly bfe ad¬ 
mitted when a man just come from behind the 
counter was at table, ordered a cold dish, left 
cm the preceding day uivtouched, or something 
very common, to fill up a vacant comer «n the 
table. ‘ • 

While they were endeavouring to confound 
our cousins one day with their grandeur, and 
to make them stare, they were extremely dis-^ 
appointed; for they had not on^ the astonish¬ 
ing impudence to sit gtfite at their ease in their 
presence, but even presume^ to^invite them to 
dinner with them. At first th^ hesitated, in 
cjonsequence of their su^prise^ at tke freedom 
which my tradesman took to put himself upon 
an equality with people of their rank; but, 
upon his being entirely .unemb^assetl by l:he 
refusal, and repeatedly pressing^tl^m,-they 
began to impute the appai^ent yanity, in him to 
its true motive, tlh§ want of being better ac¬ 
quainted with ttie rules of •*propf«e/^, an^ 
thought they* might enjoy some diverting 
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scenes by* complying with his entreaties, from 
-the e3yK>sure of his vulgarities^ as the town was 
empty^ and* nothing going forward capitally 
ridiculous in their line. • * 

In compliance, therefore, with their cousin’s 
* invitation, these people of fashion agreed i;o eat 
a bit of mutton with them in the Christmas 
week, as they had then few elegant visits to 
make, and as few elegant diversions that ex¬ 
cited their attention, , This prodigious favour 
beingt, granted, the mistress of the villa, as 
S(X)n as she f^as informed that such guests 
were to dine with her, began to make prepara¬ 
tions for their reception ; and finding that 
the village did not afibrd variety enough for 
an entertainment fit for such personages, the 
husband was commissioned to send down from 
Lonfjon fish, purchased at an exorbitant price, 
a turkey and chine, rein-deer tongues, and 
several other costly ^ things for the palate ; 
while Mrs. Busy and her family set themselves 
to make jellies, syllabubs, cakes, and sweet¬ 
meats, &.C. in ^such ^nndance, that one would 
have. jm^Lgined they were preparing a Lord 
Mayor’s feast: and so eager were they to 
have every th^ng right.^ that from the excess 
of their anxiety,on this extraordinary occasion, 
almost every thing was wrofig. When they 
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had procured a sufficient ^number pf eatables^ 
their next care was concerning the p^ce in» 
which they were to be eaten. A warm debate 
ensue(>, that lasted near t^o hours and a half, 
in which the disputants could not determine 
upon the apartment that would be most eligible' 
for the occasion, the parlour or the dtning- 
room. 

This debate, between man and wife, was 
carried on with such \igour and volubility, 
that we may safely say, with Mrs. Mkicing, 
I really thought they would •have fought 
They did not indeed absolutely come to "blows, 
but I am not sure whether the conjugal conflict 
of that day will not lay the basis of a separa- 

ti07U 

Mrs. * Busy insisted upon the parlour as 
being the most proper room to dine in-f On 
the other hand, Mr. Busy strenuously con¬ 
tended for the dining-TOQm as the fittest place, 
from the very name, by which if is distinguished 
from every other robm in the house, as well 
as from its size. The, parlouy, he*affirnfed, 
was not large enough to afford Jhem welbojv- 
room. The lady, however, by mare dint of 
vociferation, gained her point; Jthe cloth, there¬ 
fore, was oidered to be laid in ijte parlour. 

Upon reckoning up the dishes which were 
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to make the^ first course, the b^elligerents found, 
after i^l, that they had not a table large enough 
for the purpose. Mrs. Busy was for having 
one purchased immediately in Irondoti, and 
sent down; but Mr. Busy, who began to feel 
the expense of entertaining great people, said 
that a couple of small tables set close together 
would not be noticed when they were covered 
with the cloth. This proposal being assented 
to, though with great reluctance, no cloth was 
found^jf sufficient size. Mr. Busy then pro¬ 
posed the junction of two cloths, to which Mrs. 
B. strongly objected, as a mean and shabby 
mode of proceeding; declaring that a table¬ 
cloth could be no loss, and might be wanted on 
other occasions; a new cloth, was, therefore 
procured. But new difficulties arose; they 
soon ^tbund that they had not knives and forks 
enough for so many changes ; they also found 
that they wanted a few dozen more plates; 
the wine-glAsses"were pronounfl^ed old-fashioned, 
and an additional number of bottle-stands were 
to be provided, which, with mugs, jugs, trays, 
and tankeyrds, required almost as much money 
as the new-fumifShing their house. 

While these expensive n^essaries were being 
sent backWa^d^^. and forwards, the operations 
within doors went on very indifferently; the jel- 




lies were not clear, the creams tuniW to curds 
and whey, the sweetmeats were ropy, frcJtn the’ 
present badness of the svlear; in sKort, the 
wines were cloudy, the at was muddy, and 
there was nothing bat finding fault and dis-» 
puting for a whole week, in every part of the 
family ; so that the quarrels alone, setting 
aside the enormous sums appropriated to the 
projected entertainment^ made every body 
exceedingly uncomfortable. 

The long-expected day at lenjjth arrived ; a 
day of dressing, cookery, hurry, and confusion 
—every body concerned in it seemed to be out 
of his element. As great people never dine 
early, the dinner was ordered at four (Pclock, 
that is, jtwo hours later than usual. This new 


regulation affected the subterraneous paj;t of 
the family in a very sensible •manner—their 
htmger produced anger^ and this# anger was 
not a little increased, as they waited full three 
quarters of an hour ^ after the time appointed; 
they were obliged to put Jback the spits, ^d 
to take the saucepans bff the *fire, while the 
fricandeatt^y ragoutSy and mocMmtlky &c. 
were stewing till tbpy lost aU thbir flavour. 

At length, wljen the whole dinner wa» * 
completely spoiled. Sir John,* my Lady, and 
Miss P., an honourable friend of her ladyship’s, 
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with Captain cS., a "^fcreaturo the baronet, 
arrived: in a tns-a--ris^ and a chariot, attended 
by such a retinue, that Mrs. Busy's maid and 
boy, with the pef)p^’^ they had hired to assist 
in the kitchen, soon’ found there w^ould not be 

to 

victuals enough for the lower gentry, and sent 
out for a large leg of mutton, to be roasted, 
with potatoes, for the servants; at whicdi they 
all turned up their noses, while the great 
folks, in the pari our,* sniffed in their turn.— 
My la3y exclaimed,— Lard, Mr. Busy ! how 
came you to put yourself to so much trouble 
and expense declaring, at the same time, she 
could never make a tolerable dinner, without 
half a dozen things at least; making all the 
while signs of disgust at Miss P., and calling 
for Ijrandy and water every third mouthful. 
Sir John and the captain, tossed down half-pint 
bumpers of, Madeira, till their ‘ wit began to 
bum;’ and frorn thebrisk circulation of the 
spirituous liquors before them*i they soon drank 
themselves into an inflamed state. 

No sooner ‘had th^ ladies endeavoured to 
settle" \heir ‘heads with a dish of coffee, (which 
they freely declared, had nqt the leafit Jlatwur 
m the world) ; they ordered their carriages; 
and having sufficiently convinced their enter^ 
tainers^ by indubitable tokens of contempt. 
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that they heartily despisei^ them.fof pretending 
to make a dinner for them^ drove off, laughing 
loudly, at the bustle they !!iad occa*sioAed in the 
tradesman's family ; sayiifg, and very justly, 
that such people deseyved ffll the ridicule they, 
brought upon themselves, by attempting things 
so entirely out of their sphere—so totally out of 
the reach of their abilities. 

When their fashionable guests were gone, 
Mr. and Mrs. Busy began to reproach each other 
for the depredations which the .entertaannfent of 
the day had occasioned, and for the suynsr* ex¬ 
pended in support of it. However, as they 
had not been able to eat much at dinner, in con¬ 
sequence of their attention to Sir John and my 
Lady, (the latter of whom, declared more than 
once, thp-t it made her sick to see the mistress 
of the house thrust her groat, red, greasy fist 
into the dish ; and, that for. hej part, she 
always helped every body witj^^a spoon, and in 
her gloves,) they Imanimously agre^ to collect 
the fragments of the fe^st together, and to 
make the most of them at supper. As for i^iy- 
self, being surfeited with the over-aated deMcafty 
of the baronet and his corps, •and Sorry to see 
my foolish friends attempt to put themselves o»- 
a footing with people whom they should have 




MAXIMS, j^EFLECTlONS^. &C. 


His ikst duty^is, to ^y to the 
^^sist^ce of those who are timid at table, to 
^give them courage, |tto stimulate their appetite,, 
and po^ spare nothing to satisfy themi ' 


The greatest pain whfich you can give an 
epiciire, is to interrupt him during the exercise 
of his jaws. It is a breach of custom, as well 
as of politeness, to pay a visit to people at 
feeding time. It is interrupting their enjoy- 
nfieilts, preventing them from philosophizing 
their mouthfilis, and causing them great un¬ 
easiness. 


It is no less a want of jjbliteness to arrive, 
as a guest, after dinner has commenced ; thus, 
when people are at table, the guests who arrive 
‘Ought to refrain,from entering, even should^ 
they fast the remainder of the day, as a 
punishment for their .want of punctuality. 

A true epicure never sulTers himself to be 
waited for. 

‘Stale wine,,a friendjy dinner, and the music 
of j|jmat^ur<s, are three things equally to be 

feared* ' . * 

' * ' 

niethodof serving dish alter dish is the v 
very ^essence of the art,, of good living. . It is 
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the way^lo eat hq^, long, md pHnfy; ^h«dlsh 
being thoa a; single cent^ towards which every 
appetite inclines. 

Nothing paralyses .^good!appetite so much as^ 
' the presence of valetl^or Johns^ at table. * They 
ought only to enter when they bring fresh dishes; 
after that immediately to retire ;4 the female ser¬ 
vants necessary to the course, running with plates. 
It would still be better to bring in each dish in 
its turn, one of the guests, at the sannftime, 
getting up to go and take it from the bearer at 
the door. But there are mechanical means which 
save that trouble : e.g. a dumbwaiter. 



It is ^sential that a dining-rgom be warmed 
in every part. A stove eflects this purpose^very 
^well; but the precaution should never be for¬ 
gotten, to shelter the legs of the quests from, 

the external air. • . 

•« 

* - # 


It is no less necessaryJto preserve the feet 
* wimn during the time of* eating.* This may be 
effected by various means, according 
venience, which evjery gourmand who has^ the 
well-being of J|;iis gueets at heart* will knojr 
to contrive : the ladies—^thit’s ^u^,. tl4^1d 
seldom strikes downwards. 





MkXTMS, RpFLECTIOKb',\&C. 
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Nor i|) itele^ essential that the dining-table 
be well lighted, .without crowding the service, 
or endan^erihg the siiuces. This may easily be 
effected, by means q(f a lamp with two dr more 
.branches. ' ,, 

i 


The master of the house ought to know how 
to carve all kinds of meats and fish. This for¬ 
merly constituted the integral part of a good 
education, and in the old school there were 
carving-masters, the same as dancing-masters. 
In this respect, the Germans are very superior. 
With them, it is the butler who carves. He 
removes each piece as soon as it appears, and 
returns it cut up in the most expert manner. It 
then goes roim^ the table, and each serves him¬ 
self,^ according to his rank or taste. This is 
whafwe should term a knowledge of serving up 
a good dimmer as it ought to be 


■ ^ 

The principal study of evfery Amphitrion, at 
table, is to keep h^s eye incessantly upon the 
plate of^ his guest; this, is the star by which 
hb olfghi t« steer; his first duty, then, is, to 
keep it always well supplied^, as well as his glass 
^ull. In these he ought •to hold a vacuutn in 
horror. 



KEFr.Ep’IONS, 

Digestion is tl^e business of tlie gtonjacb, and , 
indigestion that of physicians. , 

Th^ vaiets ought neye^ to remove a service 
without being ordered to db so by the master; 
and the master ought never to give hfs order 
without being certain that his guests have re- 
nounced every dish. 


The most delicate morsel of a roast duck is 
the wing. The best part of a boiled fovli is the 
thigh^ particularly if it be’ftit, plun^, and 
white. For some years pavSt, the ladies have 
become very fond of the rumps of fowls; and, 
if it be a partridge, the stomach. 


To leave any thing for tnanners on ^ your 
plate, is rather a breach, than ap observance, of 
common politeness towards yoiu’ h^st. Empty 
glasses and empty platesf 


In a leg of beef, two’ things are distinguished-— 
namely^ the parish-priest^s piece,aand the parish- 
clerk'^s. The last is the least tendes; as, indeed, 
. it ought to be, for Jthere is scareely Sny thing so 

tud'as an old humbug, of this custe, 

• • • 


The tail of a rabbit, or of a hare, is the most 
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delicate paorael; !a^3)d. 
most distinguid^ed , 



« 


0«ese, ducks, 

aquatic birds, are all carted 
principies of poultry; and are 

jjigiy- 
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AMEXD£%H0N01iA9X>£$r K "a ' .1 

According to the famous rule» of llie« eqliikje 
bratecf Monsieur Aze, strictly observed in spine 
Parisiaji societies, to -neglect cptning after Hav¬ 
ing accepted an invitation to dinner, incCkrrad, a 
forfeit of five hundred francs. This forfeit is 
reduced to three hundred, if forty-eight hours?^ 
notice be given that the party will not be able 
to come. Later than this, the whole penalty is 
enforced. * 

This regulation has appeared frivolous, or too 
severe, to many peopie; but, upon reflection, 
it will be aamitted that the absence of a guest, 
on whom one had depended, and for whom the 
cx>mpany^had ^heen ain*anged, and the^ dishes 
coVnbhaed, not unfrequently paralyses a» whole 
dinner. Young people, who thinic they may 
every thing* they like, «.when they are in a 
particular humour, stand in great need of dis¬ 
covering this truth ; for we all know those who 





Set’. • *24i5 

and kno<rledge-of 
.iidij^iwiiia.i ife to'»b«gid| iibeyj|an dissolve aft 

tviUttin in *the morning 
which a •ekrittihle 

fall. ‘ 

L A^e said, tliat it was better 
with w&e, than with ink,* as the 
wSs not so black af the other. This was 
one of his b^t sayings; atfd the greatest honour 
' has’dnvotldidy doncf to it. 



w 

4 ‘Mb cerefftonies, when once you are at table, 
tuill always to the disadvantage of the dinner. 
The great joints ajre to eat hot, comme il faut^ 
longj and heaucoup. ' 

Real ^iclires have always dope dinner before 
the dessert. What they eat in addition tp, or 
over and above the roast, is» only the resfilt of 
pure politeness; but th^y are, generally, in this 
respect, remarkably polite. 


■ It would be an insult gffered to the master 
of tile house, to leave any thing eatable on your 
plate, or any wine in your glass. • # * 


The manner in ^wkich you fold your napkia^ 

* Qu*il vaut mieux se jpiseravecctu vin*qiie de I’encre, f»arce 
que a’est moins noir. 
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will ensvre cyop another invitation; but tbis'k 
rtever done in London or Paris, unless you are 
very familiar in the house. 

I—- ^ o 

1C very time you'receive a general invitation, 
without the day being fixed^ is but, at best, 
doing you a very insignificant kind of polite¬ 
ness ; and one might often be duped to be taken 
at the word. The only acceptable invitations 
are given for an appointed day, and this in 
writin*g ; because, in every instance, the written 
docum^^nt constitutes your title. This obser¬ 
vation is very important, and for want of having 
observed it, more than one provincialist has been 
indifferently received, and made but a very pocn* 
dinner into the bargain. In all things, one 
cannot be too discreet or reserved, as regards an 
invitation, general or limited. 


Of all the affairs of* the day, to a gourmand, 
the dinner is the most important, (the more so 
since suppers are no ^longer in fashion,) nor can 
one be too s«rupulously attentive as regards 
eVer^^thingJconnected with it. 


It is considered almost as uncivil to arrive 
too soon to dinner, as too late—above all, at the 
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tables of the middling ,cl^sses, where the mis¬ 
tress of the house has the good sense to take 
upon herself the affairs of the kitchen^ 

• • — ! 

To delay the dinner beyond the appointed 
time is a serious injury to the whole service.' 
For this reason, at the house of a veritable 
gourmand, they sit down to table just as the 
clock strikes, and then the door is shut against 
all intruders. , 

It is convenient to dine iaOe, as then one 
may concentrate all their thoughts updn one’s 
plate, forget business, only think of eating, and 
going to bed. 

A re^d gourmand would rather fast, than be 
obliged to eat a good dinner in a hurry. • 

Five hours at the dinner-taBle are a reason¬ 
able latitude, when the ^company fe numerous, 
and no lack of gc^ cheer. • • 

iit.i ■■■■.■■ 

Some are terribly frightened at seeing* the 
salt-cellar upset, and' thirteen people at^ table. 
There may be occasion fior alarm atf the num¬ 
ber thirteen, whAi there is only enough for 
twelve: and, as *regards the ^salt l^eing spilt, 
the principal consideration is, to take care 
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it has hf t fallen ^to, and spoiled some good 
dish, or sauce. 

.1 

Every thing has it* proper price in ^.hisMether 
world—much more so a |^ood dinner. If then, 
such or such a guest cannot pay for one in 
purse,'he must in some other manner. The or¬ 
dinary way is, to loll out your tongue, instead 
of pulling out your purse, and to amuse the 
company with a song„draw the long bow, tell 
them »tough yarn, twenty fathoms long, when 
you have not iSie means of regaling them at 
your own house: this is what a Frenchman 
calls, paying “ en mormoie de singe a species 
of coin very current both in London and Paris. 

Women, who,^every where else, constitute the 
delight of society, ^are out of place at an epi¬ 
cure’s dinner, where the attention, which cannot 
be divided, is solely (Jirected to the furniture 
of the table, arid not to that by which it is. 
surrounded. Also, on these important occasions, 
the 'most ^stupid gpo4e^has an advantage over 
the must amiable woman; but after ihe nuptial 
wine and Si 2 coffee, the fair sex resume all their 
rights, 

•mg* • ^ 

' 

t 

The mmt of digestion is a sacred duty, in which 



NVTEIXI^^E INVITATIONS* 




every man, who Jcnows .tbe world.,an^ has not 
lost his appetite for another occasion, never 
fails. The extent of this visit is’regulated in 
some A)un4;ries, by the quality of the repast; 
some have lasted as long as* three hours. There 
are many Amphitrions who would gladly dis¬ 
pense with so long a mark of gratitude. ' 

There is an article in the famous regula¬ 
tions, already mentioned, of M. Aze, strictly 
obligatory, which forbids us to slander the 
man at whose table we dine; lind that for a 
time commensurate with the quality of the 
dinner : for an ordinary dinner, the term is 
eight days; but it never can exceed six months; 
after tliat, M. Aze allows the tongue its full 
play. Though it is always in flie power of the 
Amphitrion to tie it up agaiy, by an apprc^riate 
and timely invitation. Hence it is unanimously 
agreed, among gourmands, that of all the ways 
of preventing any one front 'speaking ill of 
another, this is by nd means the least amiable. 

The extreme levity qf* t^e manness of* the 
present day, is the reason why sojiittle junpor- 
tance is frequently attachlid tg what are called 
nutritive invitations. Leaving, behind us tjie 
time when there wfere more dinpters than diners, 
it was then thought that acknowledgments of tlie 
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kind ought \d be rec^rocal; and to justify this 
species, of ingratitude, it is asked, what would 
the Amphitrion do with such a large dinner ? 
Bad logic ! the reasc^ing of a false and corrupt 
heart !-^for this id\?ntical great dinner would 
not ha^e existed had he invited no one; and it 
is onl}^ to fatten his guests that he expects them, 
and for which he has put himself to such ex¬ 
pense. The gratitude of a real gourmand is of 
more consequence; and, as it has its origin in 
the beily, no one can doubt his sincerity.' 

In many pl&ces, a large dinner is a state 
affair; it is spoken of three months before hand, 
and it takes nearly as long to digest it after it 
is over. 

epicujii:an parallel, &c. 

A Celebrated gourmand, who was dining in 
company, where some profane subjects, as they 
are called, were present,—^namely, some young, 
sober persons, were engaged in a discussion, the 
consequences of which brought him to establish 
a parallel between women and good cheer. It 
may be readily conceived that, in his capacity 
of a gourmand, he gave the preference to the 
t^le. The following is the manner in which he 
undertook' to establish and pirove his opimem. 

Let us lay down the principles,” says he; 
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“ you will agree ^in the l^st plac^,‘gentlemen, 
that the pleasures which good cheer procures, 
are those which are socmest known, latest relin^ 
quishtAl, aaid which one may taste the oftenest. 
Now, can you say as much* of the others ? 

‘‘ Is there a womanj as handsome as you may 
suppose her to be, even had she the head <5f Miss 
A——, the majestic air of Mrs. B-, the en¬ 
chanting graces of Miss C-, the splendour, 

and killing embonpoint of Mrs. D-, the 

mouth and smile of Miss E—, &c. wht#would 
be worth those admirable partridges, the odour 
of which is superior to the perfumes of Arabia ? 
Would you put lier upon a paralled with these 
pies, made of the livers of geese and ducks, to 
which the towns of Strasburgh, Toulouse, and 
Auch, owe the greater part of* their celebrity ? 
What is she then by tlie^side of Yo^^kshire 
hams, Epsom sausages, Stilton, Gloucester 
and Cheshire cheeses, f|^r which Old England 
is so much renowned; aifcf tliose morsels 
which have acquired so much glory in the 
person of the hog ?—oy *can you compare her 
with all the luxuries of the table^ Intjutght far 
and near, from every quarter of the habit¬ 
able globe. Where, in fact, is the gourmsmd 
so depraved as to'prefer a sillynneagre beauty, 
to those enormous and succulent rounds of 
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English Jbeef;, ^which cinundate, those who carve 
them, which throw into a swoon those w1k> 
eat them ?• Incomparable pieces of roast beef I 
O the roast beef of ,01d England ! ft iS" from 
your vast loins, the ftource of every vital prin¬ 
ciple afid true sensation, that the gourmand in¬ 
hales his existence, the musician his talent, the 
lover his tenderness, and the poet his creative 
genius 

Having drawn an endless comparison with 
every «good thing, solid and fluid, in this 
world, prepared by the cooks of England and 
New France, torrified by the roasters of the 
London TAVem, carved, in fact, by British 
butlers, our gourmands call upon us to Hlgree 
with him, that the enjoyments which good cheer 
piocure for a rich epicure, ought to be placed in 
the fif^t rank ; that, quite differently prolonged 
than those which are tasted by breaking the 
sixth commandment, they bring on neither lan¬ 
guor, disgust, fear, nor remorse; that the source 


* The things we eat hy various juice controul 
The narrowness or largeness of our soul. 

« Onions, will make ev'n heirs or widows weep, 
The t^der lettucel«rmg8 on softer sleep; 

Eat beef or pie-crust, if youM serious be ; 
Your shell-fish raises Venus from the sea. 
For J^ature, that inclines to iU or good, 

Still nourishes oiur passions by our food.** 
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or spring, whence they iifcessan,tl}% rifte, nevei^ 
dries ; that far from enervating the constitution 
or weakening the brain, they become Ihe happy 
princi^e of firm health,#brilliant ideas, and 
more vigorous sensations. Thus, far from be, 
getting regret, disposing to hypochonflriasm, 
and ultimately rendering a man insupportable 
to himself, and to others, we are, on the con¬ 
trary, indebted to them for that merry-making 
face, the distinctive mafk of all the children 
of Cornus—very different from the pafe and 
squalid visage, the common mark of decrepit 
love, and dessicated manhood. 

Such, in fine, was the discourse of our cele¬ 
brate gourmand. We are not aware that he 
made many proselytes ; but wl^at we positively? 
know is, that the next morning were reckoned in 
that society, more than one Ariana, and ^ve or 
indigestions. 


BENEDICTINE MONKS, 0» L’ABBfe d’iJN JOyR. 

• • 

In the department De la Creuse^ ig France, 
there still exists an ^ abbey formerly ifthabited by 
those good monks of. the order of St, Bernard, 
the name of which still recal»*to Aind some 
illustrious gourmands. It is situated upon the 
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T^-urioryt a ^mall rifer whict deserves to 
Better ^cno'wn, for it supplies some excellent 
trout: the Bernardines knew how to do justice to 
it, and they frequentl^^ worked this inexhaustible 
mine. There, only * two jn number, and under 
the direction a venerable abbot, who could 
eat as much as three, they led a quiet and 
delicious life, forgetting the world and its 
pleasures, their daily occupation alone they 
made to uses in comjlleting their embonpoint. 
Indeed it is supposed that h^ the ‘Almanach des 
Gourmands’ existed at that time, they would, 
sans doute, have been fonder of turning over 
its leaves than the pages of their breviary. 

However this may be, the order only named 
tp the abbot the palace, a subject distin- 
tingipshed for the discoveries he had made in 
every thing which could flatter a nice and well- 
exercised palate, and truly worthy of belonging 
to a gounnandj , The abbot at length died; 
several candidates solicited this dignity, and it 
was conferred upon Father Eutraphis. He sets 
out immediately, and arrives the following 
evening at s.he palace. The farmers wish to 
give him an account of everything; his brother 
monks wish to amuse him with the affairs of the 
house, 8ec. —listens to nothing; all he asks 
for is trout. One was served up for his supper 

i 
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tJiat weighed twejity pounds. Father !^utraphis , 
attacks it, finds it excellent, and congratulates 
himself upon an appointment, whitfh jilaced it in 
his po^er to do every dayjthe same thing. But 
alas ! man proposes, and G<5d disposes; scarcely 
were three-parts of the fish consumed, before old 
Eutraphis was choked; assistance is in vain ; he 
makes useless attempts to swallow, and dies 
with the tail of the trout in his mouth. The 
order to which he belonged learned at the same 
time his installation and his decease; the^ gave 
him a splendid interment, and Occupied them¬ 
selves in naming a successor, who also, it was 
hoped, might probably die of indigestion;—a. 
death truly worthy of one of the order of Saint 
Bernard, and of a inintahle gourmand,—two 
names, at one time, nearly synonymous. 

This anecdote is told* by, Boloj who 
vouches for its authenticity. ^We are almost 
tempted to believe that Fontaine was acquainted 
with the same fac^, when he composed his pretty 
story of the glutton^ and that he had, at the 
time he composed the»:&llowi|ig stknza,* the 
abbe d'tcn jour in his eye; « 

% 

<< Et, puisqiTil fout que je meiure 
Sans de fk^on, \ 

Qu’on m'apporte tout44*h%ure 
Le Teste de mon poisson.'^ 





Si)Ft OBj T^E CONVALESCENT 
(9OTE>IANI> outwitted. 

hi§i iitm^ was the most 
b’jflJ.Pafis. He was 
ontyl^aij his appetite to 
iJOttld 8 id 4 on^. His house wa$ 
With article of luxury 
1^^ Jje j|*:pcur-elj» <ar Aud neat^ for either 

toVe { Jtn* ^w^icH h« ^Jpyed himself 

with me Sensjhlli^. 'But his wife, 

udio atfra-id b| becomings a widow 

^oo&^Kwas iiK^santly pppd^ihg hip in his 
vttriou^^aale^ l^thathe was compelled, in wder 
to luxuriate ml£ easj^ ai\^ satisfaction, /o shut 
himself up |ii fi* p^ate rooi^^, At length he. 
fell fnd*ftl!&^ reme^dy which the phy- " 
sioiafis prescidbe for a gourmand jis j^stpence., 
Thisweil^fof eurs>tke^or^of all; anddpuhtless 
k would haire bbki very«di|Perently db^erve^^by 
him, had he not been watdied by his"iWife, 

** having taken po«sesl$ipii ^f all^ the keys, mad- 
establjjihed ^erself as a nUf se,^ook him 
her tutorship, in thr same manner as any other ^ 
person forced tp keep bed. The remedies 
operate, and Oju; gouriAfnd becomes conva^ 
leseent; he is at length p^mitted to eat; and 
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the physician who^knew his^weak si^e*, gorupu- 
lously prescribed the quantum of. f6dl3 Vas •. 
to eat; whiclx# for the first time, consisted of a 
new laid egg, and one small jnaprael of bread for 
him to sop in it. Monls. deK coi|ld h^i^rtiiy ^ 
have wished that this^ eg^ h^ b^ep 
ostrich, rather''than heh; but good 

this disparity by* the 
the longest loaf that"; 

Paris to be bpugM/so. that bis sojf "^^aboht, 
ah ell in lengthy ahd'^eigpied'*i|^^y a*pdUnd.* 
His wife was going to, quhrrel.^^ him, Itbout 
going against the doctor’s ordlers t IB^t* whaj; 
could*'^he dq^ sihce be bad followed, ^re-' 
scriptiott to, the letter. The* bjra^^t, 

in, in gtand style; the^clpth*" sgpead hp^*h^ 
bed, and he'^got .ready "toi^in^ as- o|jh4ml^ 
convalescent: but in suetdhgiihi^^whili <>" the 
egg|^he inhaled so'strdhgly^ tha^ he*sW8dlbwe<J 
the "yolk^^ht ‘-the same*.time !—A'unfortunate 
accident—^most deplorable prec^mtion*! which 
rendered his Sop entfififly Vs^l^s ■ so much 
that Madame d|f: L. B., very gravely cau^ 
it to be ta&en away, udth tK| shell ^e «gg ; 
at the thought' of wMch,‘\>ur ^ouitnand had 
nearly fallea sick a^aiji with des|&ir. ’ • 
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cbURMAND AT^ECDOTES. 


• THE GUINEA-HEN. 

It is the ‘Same person alluded to in the pre¬ 
ceding anecdote, tohorn, on a similar occasion, 
his physician having given him leave, and 
alwa;fs in writing, to tafte the thigh of a fowl, 
addend to the end of the word fowl, ‘ of the 
Indies,’ which is in fact, a guinea-hen, (Le 
poule cTInde^) wliich, as may be perceived, 
solidly changed the state of things. 

>■ 

tSe cunning curate. 

# I 

The ladies who lived in the Castle of * * * 

wishing to take some little innocent ^revenge of 
the curate of the pl^e, (a man renowned in the 
' whole country for his gormandizing qualities), 
to amuse thenjselyes at his expense, thought to 
play him the following trick. This curate, r^her 
peculiar iq Ms taste, was fond of fine and 
delicate cheer^ in- preference to gross materials 
of any kind. . Nevertheless, as he was a great 
eater, the only difficulty that ever occurred with 
him^^was vjhen there was nothing to choose; and 
on this ck’cuinstan^ the ladies planned their 
^ke. The curate being invited to the castle, 
found the table loaded with gross and common 
viands, and nothing more. He gave full scope 
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to his appetite, taking e¥ery thi»g, • just as 
it came, and consoling himself in the aiisence’ 
of ortolans with the presence of rounds of beef. 
The lilies'scarcely ate aniji thing, and that did 
not give him much trouble*; but what was his, 
surprise, when instead of a dessert, he saw a 
second dinner placed upon the table, composed 
of the most delicate beautiful game, witli 

every accompaniment, accommodated according 
to the grand principles of the art. Our curate, 
who was nearly as full as he could well^liold, 
becomes furious at the sight, severely apostro¬ 
phises the lady, rises from the table,’%nd goes 
out in a rage, without listening to any thing. 
The ladies now began to think that they had 
pushed the joke a little too far, ^hen tlie curate 
all at once made his appearance again, Jfeigns 
to be appeased, satisfies himself, and e£fts as 
much as would satisfy four. • T^^ey guessed 
what he had been about during his absence; 
but what is equally sure, is, that the* mystifiers, 
mystified in their turn, learnt by their joke that 
a real gourmand is neveft to be attacked on^the 
score of gm)d cheer. - - 

V 

THE Dp'TICtrLT POrNT. 

• 

M. Leblanc, whose ham pies (pdf^a <le jam- 

s 2 
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hon aiy? sq m,uch eltolled in Alnianaeh des 
'Gourmands, and who formerly lived in the 
Rue de la Harpe, where he kept one of the 
best ovens in Paris, f had been head cook to the 
f Count de Flavigny, the • French minister at 
Parma. This noble, being on leave of absence, 
often ate des garhures^ and found them much 
better at the Hotel de Noailles than at home ; 
he complained to M. Leblanc, and sent him to 
the marshal’s cook, to 'iearn what constituted the 
superiority of his garhures. This cook acknow¬ 
ledged tp^ his brother of the kitchen, that on the 
Thursdaf^ evening he collected the gravies of the 
week to make his garlmres of them on Friday ; 
it, was not then very surprising that they were 
much more succulent than those made by the 
scrupulous M. Leblanc according to the com¬ 
mands of the cfeuroh. He nevertheless followed 
the recipe ^husi set down, and M. de Flavigny 
now found his ^qarbuii^s as good as those of the 
Hotel de Noailles. * 

Some time afterwards he went to his estate 

. ' t -v * 

in the country, whererM. Leblanc continued to 
makeT’hisc garbures for him, which the curate of 
the place found so excellei^t, that he begged 
Heblanc to give his housekeeper the receipt 
for making thetn ; he depended so much the 
more on the complaisance of this cook, from 
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his having alreq,^dy giver* him ^thg *s^ret for 
making several ragouts. Judge then *of the 
embarrassment of Leblanc, who 'w^ouM neither 
compromise his talent nor^his conscience. He 
made at first several excuseS, which our pastor^ 
would not accept; pressed at last to grant his 
request—“ Mister Curate, (said Leblanc to 
him), 1 will give you the receipt for making 
my when you are a bishop.” 

TUK CUNNING CAPUCHIN. * 

Some rather waggish young men "^^hed one 
day to amuse themselves at the expense of an 
old Capuchin friar. A nice roasted sucking 
pig was served up, wh^ch they begged tlie 
friar to carve; and j ust as he was about to 
commence, the most robust ol^ the company 
spoke to the following effect, arj^ said to him : 

My very reverend fathi^r, take care what you 
are going to do !• for we have mdde up our 
minds to treat you absolutely iQ^the same 
manner as you do the minimal and you 
depend upon it, that if you cut on^K^b •f the 
sucking pig, that moment Vill you be deprived 
of ofie yourself.” The friar, withoilt betraying 
the smallest symptom of fear, .did td the pig, 
what people usually do when tl^y try the 
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sweetne^ <^f poiiltiy, and to sec it is not 
turned^ or tainted; then axidress^ng his young 
niesi^iate^, he said, “ Gentlemen, 1 beg you 
will now all do the "- amc to me, in the terms of 
^\our threat; you see it does not frighten me.'” 
Who was the greatest fool now ? The knowing 
ones, no doubt; and thus will be treated every 
one who attempts to make fun at the expense 
of a gourmand. 
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( HAPTER XIII. 

IMPERIAL (lOURMANDS. 


THE EMPEROR CLAUDIOS AND OTHERsf. 

$ t 


This 'femptror had a strong predilection for 
mushrooms; he was poisoned with them by 
Agrippina, his niece and fourth wife; but as 
the poison only made him sick, be sent for 
X^ophon, his physician, who, pretending 
give him one of ^the emeticsjie commonly*used 
after his (^ebanches, caused ^ poisoned pen 
to be passed into his throat. 

Nero H^d to ^till mu.shrooms tlte relish of 
the gods becau|.e Olaudius, his predecessor, 
having ^as was sijppose^ poisoned* by 

them,' was> after his death, ranked ajpong the 


^ . 
iJomitffh^m^ aa| ^nv|;^kedthG,^eI^ate to kncwi*^ 

in xVljat ^sh-kettle they shoum atnohstrous 

turbot had been presented to bim- The 
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senators^ravel^ weighed the matter, (see plate.) 
But as there was no utensil of ^this kind bia* 
enough, *it was proposed to cut the fish in 
pieces : this advice ^as rejected. After* much 
argument and delito’ation, it was resolved that 
a proper utensil should b^made for the jmrpose; 
and if was decided that, whenever the emperor 
went to war, a great number of potters should 
accompany him. The most pleasing part of 
the stcM*y is that a «blind senator? appeared 
to be*in ecstasy at the sight of the turbot, by 
continually praising it, at the same time, looking 
in the very opposite direction. 

Julius Caesar sometimes eat at a meal the 
revenue of several provinces. 

*Vitellius made four meals a day ; and, at all 
6iose he took with his friends, they never cpst 

gi I 

less than ten thpus^nd crowns.That which Was 
given to him by his brother was magnifi¬ 

cent. Two" thousand .select fishes were served 
up, seveii thousMd fat birdsy |nd^eVfery delicacy 
which the ocean and Mediterranean Sea could 
furtiish* ^ “ 

Nero ^t ^t table from midday till midpi^ht, 
aopdst the mosf moristrous » 

^ c^fieta had alj. sorts of ineat -seryeitlp tOihim 
in alphabtticaFoi*^. ! ; ^ ^^ : 

Heliogabplus regale4 twelve of his in the 
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most incredible mg-iflaer. Kfe gavQ to^ ea^h guest 
animals of the^ame species with those he served* 
them up to eat. He insisted upon their carrying 
away ml thfe vases or cups »f gold, silver, and 
precious stones, out of which they had drank; 
and it is remarkable tliat he supplied eacli with 
new ones every time they asked to drink. He 
placed on the head of each a crown interwoven 
with foliage of gold, and gave them each a 
superbly ornamented anti well-yolked car to 
return home with. He never eat fish but Vhen 
he was near the sea; and when lie was gt a dis¬ 
tance from it, he had them served u]> to him 
in sea water. 

Towards the latter time of the republic, people 
were not satisfied if, in the nydst of winter^ 
roses w'ere not seen floating on the Falernian 
wine; and if, in summer^ k was not cooled in 
golden vases. It was necessary, ^amidst the 
dangers of the sea, to go and ^ find the rarest 
birds. After the? conquest of Asia, female 
singers and baladines were^ introduced. 

In point of profusion^ nothing was equal to 
that which reigned at the banquet oi iUiasueriis, 
who, regaled, during sixteen monfhs, all the 
princes and governors of his state, aifd kept open 
house, for seven entire days, for all the people 
of the great town of Suza. t 
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Excesses of this H<^ind ale of more modern 
date. According to Pius III., Si^drigile, Duke 
of Lithuania", never made a meal at which less 
than thirty different ?ands of meat were present; 
and he sat six hours at his table. Cardinal S. 
Sixtus entertained, at a most incredible expense, 
the daughter of Ferdinand, King of Naples. 
Precious odours were given to wash in at the 
change of every course; and, by means of the 
diversity and the arrangement of the meats, the 
Labours of Hercules, and part of Ovid’s Meta¬ 
morphoses were seen represented on the table. 

tt 

“ 1 have seen,” says Montaigne, one of 
thpse great artists who had served the Cardinal 
Caraffe. He gave the discourse upon the science 
of t1[e mouthy with a gravity of countenance 
quite' magisterial, a% if he had been discussing 
sonic great and important point of theology. 
He deciphered^ the 'differences of appetite. 
But when "fasting, that aft(?t the second and 
third courses; the means of pleasing it, some¬ 
times to rouse, at others to excite it; the police 
of saittes, first in general, and then in particular, 
and afterwards particularizing the qualities of 
thfe ingrediehts,” and their effects; the difference 
of salads,^’ accol’ding as they are wanted, the 
means of ornamenting and embellishing them to 
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render them still jn*ore pleasing ^ to^ th^ sight. 
He afterwards broached the order of serviyg the* 
courses, full ofnne and important considerations, 
and th^ wliale inflated with fich and magnificent 
words; and even with those Vhich are diploma¬ 
tically used in treating*for the goveminenl of a 
country.'*’ Such a man, in fine, may be recog¬ 
nized in the following couplet:— 

Hoc salsum cst, hoc aclustum est, hoc lautimi ebt paruni; 

Illuil recte, itcriim sic memcnft). 

Tebence. Adelpk. 

ONE REASON fOR EPICURISM. • 

This one reason for epicurism, and the so- 
))histication of fcxid, is the facility with which 
the most wholesome aliment is procured—^froni 
the erroneous notion, that that which is deareiti, 
and scarcest must assuredly be the best ; 
and there are instances of eflormous sums 
being spent in the purchase of a single dish, 
which, if economically expendid, weydd supply 
scvTral families for a year. 

-a lavish slave, ^ 

Six thousand pieces for a«barbel swe ; « 

J C5 T ^ "y 

For his own gut he bought the stately 
And spent his fortune on #singlc^dish.^* 


* ^J’his enormous expcyse*causcd Cato to*!say that hc^doubt^d 
imK*U of the safety of a town, when a fish was ^Id for more 
than an ox. 



A .’PETITE THE BEST SAUt’E. 

Eveiv fit jthe present day^ ^very thing that is 
cheapsis scorned; and, as obsei^ved by Seneca, 

the gloridns light of Nature is loathed at our 
meals, and banished from our presence, only 
because it comes free, and at no expense.’’ The 
merit, in truth, of modern times, directs all its 
rays, ad gulam; and the only inducement to 
study is to please the palate, and to satisfy the 
stomach. 

, “ Invite a lord to dine, and let him have 
The nicest dish his appetite can crave ; 
ii^ill if it be on oaken tablfe set, 

His lordship will grow sick, and cannot eat. 

Something’s amiss—he knows not what to think ; 

Either your ven’son’s rank, or sauces stink.. 

, Order some other table to be brought, 

Something great expense, and latest wrought; 

'* Beneath whose orb large yawning panthers lie. 

Carv’d in rich pedestals of ivory ! 

He finds no ^tnore'of that offensive smell; 

The meat rec jvers, and my lord grows well.” 

Burton. 

A GOOD APPETITE THE' BEST SAUC£. 

This j)rovei;)3 is incpntestible in the annals of 
eating aptf^drinking. The artificial palate of 
the gourmand,»,how keen /soever it may be, 
stands far aloof from the nice sensation of the 
natural stimulus. 

The black broth of Lacedemop has long con- 
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tinued to excite the^onderiOf the'philosopher, 
and the disgust of the epicure. What the in-* 
gredients of tnis sable composition* were, have 
never Ueen exactly ascertained. Julius Pollux 
says it was bloody thickened in a certain way. 
Dr. Lister supposes it tt) have been hog’s Wood; 
if so, this celebrated Spartan diet lx)re no* very 
distant resemblance to the black puddings of our 
day. At all events it does not appear to have 
been a very tempting dish, since a citizen of 
Sybaris, who tasted it, declared it was no lAiger 
a matter of astonishment with*him why the 
Spartans were so fearless of death, since any 
one in his senses would much rather die, tlian 
exist on such execrable food.* 

W hen^ Dionysius the tyrant had tasted the 
black broth, he exclaimed against it as miserabfe* 
htufi* The cx)ok replied, ‘^jt 'vgas no wonder, 
for the sauce was wanting.” What sauce 
asked Dionysius: the answer was “ labour and 
exercise^ hunger and thirst; these ar? the sauces 
we Lacedemonians use, and they render the 
coarsest fare agreeable.” • 

• 

STOMACHIC INtANITY. c 

The most insane ^ stomach, or if the terjp 
please better, the ^eatest gourftjand, nif -ftrhom, 


* Vide Athenaeum, lib. ix. c. 3. • 
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perhaps, we have ®any. modem account, was 
Louisj Count Zinzendorf, who ;ivas no less dis¬ 
tinguished by all the modem m^oir writers of 
the last century, fjom the solemn Marquis de 
Lamberti," down to the ingenious Baron de 
Pollnitz ; the latter of whom remarked, that 
he kept the noblest and most elegant table at 
Vienna. With all his shining talents, and pro¬ 
found abilities, which had rendered him admired 
in so many diM'erent courts, the count was less 
zeakVus of his reputation in the cabinet, than of 
his honour in displaying the most exquisite and 
most splendid table that perhaps was ever kept 
in that or any other capital. His magnificence 
in this point would have been truly wonderful 
if it had not been eclipsed by various excellences 
ot' a superior kind. His skill w^as so great, that 
he v/as equally acquainted with Asiatic and 
Indian luxury. His olios exceeded those of 
Spain; his pastry way much more delicate than 
that of Naples; his Perige>rd pies were truly 
brought from thence; his sausages were made 
at Balogna; Ips macaroni at the grand duke’s 
court ; ,and as for his wines, no country 
that produced grajies of any repute—^but a 
sample of it, for the honour of his vibeyard, 
was ^oe found at his all-(*a])acious side¬ 
board. His kitchen was an epitome of the 
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universe; for there^weiie ^eooks in* it *of all na- 

* . * # * 

tions; and in the adjacent numerous and spacious 
apartments were to be found rarities* collected 
from #very« quarter of the^lobe. He had, in 
order to collect these, his agents fof provisions 
in every country *, the* carriages on whi(?li they 
were laden came quicker and more regulaf than 
the posts, and those wlio were well informed 
believed tliat the expenses of his entertainments 
ran higher than that for •secret correspondence, 
though very possibly they might be rendered 
subservient or useful to each otht*!’. 

In order to display his superior learning, he 
would discourse at large, and deliver the most 
curious as well as the most copious lectures on 
all his domestic and exotic delicacies. In the*se 
he shewM a true spirit of justice ; no man w&s 
‘ever less a jdagiary. ^ * 

“ This pillau,*’ he would observe, “ he had 
from Prince Eugene, ^dio liad if from the 
Bashaw of Bufla ;,thc egg soif[f wa»made after 
tlie mode of the Marchioness de Prie; the roan 
ducks were stewed in the ^vle of tlie‘Cardinal 
du Bois; anti the lampreys came rgad^ dressed 
from a great minister in Eftglaiid.” • 

Hu? dishes furnislipd him with,a kind of chro¬ 
nology ; his watei'^ souchy wa^.borrci^eA from 
Marshal D‘*Auvergnc''s table when Jie was first 
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in Holland; the ph^a^nt fmrte was a discovery 
he made in Spain, where he wasj, so lucky as to 
pick up a man who as a purveyor, had been in 
the service of that ^prince of hons-mxmhs^ the 
Due de Vehdome ; but he always allowed that 
the ^rknd school of cookery was the Congress 
of Soissons, where the political conferences 
proved ineffectual, but the entertainments of the 
several ministers were splendid beyond descrip¬ 
tion. 

Tn^a word, with a true Apician eloquence he 
generously instructed all the novices in good 
living; and, as Solomon discussed of every 
herb, from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop 
on the wall, so he began with a champignon 
no bigger than a Dutchman’s waistcoat button, 
add ended with a wild boar, the glory of tlie 
(lerman forest ! ! ! 

On his public days, there was half an hour 
or nearly a 'whole one> when he was altogether 
inaccessible-; and with respect to his employ¬ 
ment on these occasions, as is ever the case as 
regards the privacies of prime ministers, there 
was a great ^variety of diet, as well as different 
speculationG. An inquisitive foreigner, however, 
resolved to be at the bottorq, cost what it would; 
and by a gtatiucation to one of his pages, which 
might havf procured a greater secret, he was 
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let into this, when hg beheld from RivS Tecess the 
following scene. 

The count, ^ieated in his elbow-^ihair,* gave 
the signal for being read}^ for the important 
business; when, preceded by a page, with a 
cloth on his arm, and ta drinking glass, ©ne of 
his principal domestics appeared, who presented 
a silver salver, with many little pieces of bread, 
elegantly disposed; he was immediately followed 
b^ the first cook, who, on another salver, had 
a number of small vessels filled with so many 
different kinds of gravy; his excellency then, 
tucking up his napkin into his cravatj first 
washed and gargled his mouth, and having 
wiped it, dipped a piece of bread into each 
kind of sauce, and having tasted, with mudi 
deliberation, rinsing his palate,* to avoid corn- 
fusion, after every piece, at length, witlj in¬ 
expressible sagacity, decideJ as to the destina¬ 
tion of them all. , These grand* inste-uments of 
luxury, with their attenSants^ werq then dis¬ 
missed ; and the long expected minister having 
fully discussed this interesting affair, foynd him¬ 
self at liberty to discharge the ‘next duties of 
his political functions. T^is prove§, ^;hat the 
science of eating, after aU, is no liberal science, 
and that such formarnicety, and ^ucl^sti*dious 
deference to pamper the palate, is more noxious 

T ' 
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than bene^cial; for, let us only draw a com- 
.parisod between the plainest livers, and the 
most feline^ hons vwants^ and it.will be found, 
upon an average, jjiat the lives of the latter 
rarely number above half the years of the 
forme”. 

/• 

A FRAGMENT FROM PLUTARCH. 

“ Thou askest me,'"* said Plutarch, why 
Pythagoras abstained from eating the flesh of 
beasts; but on the contrary, ask thee what 
kind of courage that man had, who first lifted 
to his mouth a piece of murdered flesh ? who 
broke with his teetli the bones of an expiring 
beast ? who caused to be served up bc'fore him 
dead bodies, carcasses, and swallowed into his 
stomach, limbs, whicli the moment before, bleat¬ 
ed, lowed, walked,*saw, and licked his hand ? 
How could hisiiand strike the iron into the body 
of so sensible c .being.'' how could his eyes sup¬ 
port a murder P how copld he behold a poor 
defenceless animal bV^ bleeding, deprived of its 
skin, and dismembered P how could he bear 
the sight of its palpitating flesh ? Why did not 
its smell turn his stoniaclu? Avhy was he not 
disgusted^ repulsed, hoi'ror-struck, when he 
was handling the filth of its wounds, cleaning 
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tile black ami clottotl blocid with wbicli it 
was covered ! ! ! * • • • 

. r 

* . - 

^ THE GllEAT 

During one of the vnihtary courses of this 
prince, (says Gourville in his Memoirs,)» the 
whole stock of (Sonde’s provisions consisted of 
a few baskets-full of bread, to which T had 
caused some wine, hard eggs, nuts, and cheese, 
to be added. With these provisions we made 
considerable head-way during the night, and 
entered a village, where there was an inn.* We 
remained there three or four hours ; and finding 
nothing but eggs, the great Conde took great 
credit to himself for being an excellent pancake- 
maker ; the landlady wishing to direct hini^ 
told him to turn it, that it might be btstter 
done, and liaving shown him how to go about 
it, in making the attempt, he'threw it slap 
into the fire the first time he trk?d. . I begged 
the landlady to make .another, and not to trust 
to this skilful cook. 

s 

-■ V 

GOURMAND TRAITS OE T%IE gEl.E^RATED 

/ M. MgNTMAUR. 

• • 

Among modern gourmands, may aiso oe 

T »> • • 
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quoted, M. Montmaur, who was well known to 
.have been ihe most famous parasite* of his time. 
He was borp at Limougin, in the department 
des Vosges, in 1576;* and died at Paris, ii 1640. 
He was a rich, but avaricious man ; he used to 
say tc his friends—“ You find the meats and 
wme, and I will find salt^ Indeed, he used 
to strew it by handfuls at the best tables where 
he went. His satirical humour acknowledged 
no bounds ; he was Lucian every where; and 
he was particularly vindictive against bad poets. 
One day, at M. de Mesme’s, a poet of this cha¬ 
racter recited, in a loud voice, some verses he 
had composed in praise of rabbit, Montmaur, 
tired with his rhapsody, said to him, rather 
coarsely, This rabbit is not from> the warren^ 
sei've us up driother^'' On another \)ccasion 5 
being at table with a great number of friends, 
who were singing, speaking, and laughing, all at 
(mce— !gcntlemen^^ said he, “ keep a little 
quiet, one jloes* ipot know of what one is eating."*’ 
Furetiere made the following epigram against 
hijfl„ 

Montmaur Re trouvoit dans la Bible 
Rien d’incroyf|ji)le ou rVimpossible, 

Sinon, quand il voit que cinq pains 
• Rassasi^rent tant d’huMains, 
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Et que, pour comble de merveilles,* 
II en rests douze corbeillts. • 
I5on Dipu ! dit-il, pardonnez-moi, 
Lc miricle ex cede ma foi. 

Sary; doute le texte en aj^ute, 

Que n’6tois-je la pour le voir ? 

•fe ne crois pas que ton pouvoir 
En cut fait Tester une croutc.” 


Literal Translation. 

“ Montmaur found nothing in the Bible, 
either incredible or impossible, except whers the 
five loaves are represented to hajre satisfied so 
many beings, and that twelve baskets full re¬ 
mained. ‘ Good God I"* said he, ‘ forgive me ; 
the miracle exceeds my faith.’ The text, doubt¬ 
less adds, why was I not there to see it ? I db 
not think, that, with all thy pbwer, a singlte 

crumb would have been left!” • 

• • • 

Of all the pieces of humour ^hich were 
directed against Montmatir, the^ following are 
the most pointed : • 

A Catalogue of the Bo8ks belonging to *M. 
Montmaur.^ Counsellor to the Kiiig^Gentle¬ 
man of his Kitchen., and €om]gtrolhr General 
of the Feasts of France. , • • 

• • • • • 

Panegyric of the Saint Martin a/nd of 

Kings. • • 
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Eonamination and Refytation of the Book 
. of St. V'rali^‘ois Xavier, Sath est^ Domine^ satis 
est. * V . * 

Physical Demonstration^ or prqofs that the 
people of ♦ the north are no stronger than those 
of the south; and that the reason for the former 
having so often conquered the latter, was, in 
consequence of eating more. 

A Treatise upon Four Meals a-Day, with 
their origin^ or etymology; together with a 
curious investigation of the manner of eating 
of the ancients, where it is proved that they 
eat lying in their beds, purely to shew that it 
is necessary to eat both night and day, and that 
those who eat, sleep,—or, that real rest is only 
tti be found at table. 

• A Commentary upon the Fifth Apfiorism, of 
Jlijjpocrates^ where it is said, that it is much 
more dangerous to eat little than much; to¬ 
gether witii a summary re futation of the passage 
which deqjareft,«!that every kind of repletion is 
bad. * 

c4 Sceptical little Work, against that 
comhion way* of* speaking— The first morsels 
hurt th^ Igst. c 

A Mathematical Demonstration, in which, 
the autl^or sJWws, by the •frequent experience 
of his own belli^, that there is a racuum in 
Nature. * 
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An Imiective against the man who‘first sug¬ 
gested the means oflf taking a towif b;f faftiine. 

of Father Glutton. , . • 

A Pnayer to St. Lawrenc^ for the tooth-ache. 
Apotheosis of Apicius. • 

A Treatise upon ev^ry kind of merchandize 
which people taste before they buy. » 

A Commentary uptm the laws of the twelve 
tables. 

On the praiseworthy cyLstom introduced into 
the Churchy of eating meat from Christn^s to 
Candlemas; with a very humbV supplication 
to our lord and father (N. S. P.) the Pope, to 
transpose Candlemas after Easter, 

A request to M. le Lieutenant-chnl^ that he 
would be so kind, as to prohibit innkeepers 
from ket?j:)ing plates with convex*bottoms, whifji 
is evidently an imposition. • 

Another request to the hduse'of parliament, 
entreating them to forbid alrndnack-makers to 
predict a famine, which is en<augh of itself to 
make one die with fear* 



Under the name of M. l^ontmauf tke fallow¬ 
ing pieces of advice were publislied 
Advice to ministers and othei^ fyligicms 
to sliam sick often, that th^ may be sent to 
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Infirniar}^, where they will be allowed to eat 
meat. 

Adoice to Physicians^ to give a dispensation 
from fasting to all who may ask them. ^ 

Advice J:o rich and opulent People, al¬ 
ways to keep a good talkie, and rather to feed 
men than dogs. 

Advice to Members of Parliament, to take 
the name of cenators"^ (senators), because it is 
demonstrated that the^ Romans only triumphed 
through the merit of those who bore this 
name. 

c 

Admce to Curates, to be always present at 
christenings and weddings. 

Advice to those to whom any thing is given, 
never to choose, lest, through civility, they 
may be obliged to take the worst. 

Advice to those who attend at table, to 
chan|^e often the plates of simpletons, whic^h 
are carried av^ay by civility, and particu¬ 
larly at the time wh^n the dish is pretty well 
loaded. 

§ 

following problems were also attributed 
to Montmaiur 

It is asked,— 

I. Ought physic to be taken or not ? 

’’"^Suppor-esters, fiiom caim: videp. 48. 
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VeSy because it is swallowing. - 

No, because physic empttes the st®ma!ch. 

II. Ought people to pick their t^th ? • 

Ves^ to prevent them froipa decaying. 

No, because it takes sdhiething.out of the 
mouth. , 

III. Ought people to chew their meat 

Yes, because by that means you enjoy longer 
the pleasure of eating. 

No, because during the process of mastica¬ 
tion one loses some other mouthfulls, vJiiSh, 
during that time, might have begn swallowed. 

IV. Ought one to marry or not.^ • 

Yes, because at that ceremony there is a 
feast. 

No, because you then take a woman who, fi^r 
the remainder of her life, eats •the half of tbe 
dinner. • 

V. Is it better to have tdhgue, or to be 

without one ? • • 

Yes, because with tlie toi^ue you ask for 
meat and drink. 

No, because it fills the mouth, and causes 
you to lose time at table,nn talking. 

VI. (lught sauces to be^made oAiot ? 

Yes, because they savour th^ meat. 

No, because they‘make oth^'people egit that 
which would be very well eaten without sauce. 
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VII. Which is best, to dance or sing ? 

Ans, It'Is best to eat. 

VI5I. Which is best, to dine cmt sup .? 

Neither one nor the other are good ; you 
ought only to make one meal a day, and that 
should last from morning till night. 

8 

The following collection of Apothegms, were 
also circulated under his name:— 

He said that an egg was better than a 
prurv?; a thrush worth both; a pigeon, the 
whole three; a chicken, the four ; a capon, the 
entire ^ve : and so on in proportion. 

One day, when he was thirsty, and no • 
other vessel could be found for him to drink 
out of than a bucket, full of wine, he drank it 
o^.‘ at a draught, et negavit se unquam jucim- 
diilsf^hihesse^ alluding to that king, who said 
the same, wheil he* was forced to drink out of 
the hollow of his hand, for the want of a better 


mug. ^ 

Speaking one day of a great mortality, So 
much the better^' cxieAhc ; '‘^the more deaths the 


fewer eaters. M e acknowledged noother enemies. 
Going ^nc"^ day to dine with abishoj?—“ Pas- 


toris estpasceref said he to him.— Monseig- 
netir.f J am cotfie, to dine with you!^ 

He w^as, on one occasion, reproached for liis 
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eyes being larger tjian his stomach. • Not at 
all^"' replied he, even though'I had^s many 
as Argus.” • ♦ , . * 

He#used to say that toaster and Christmas 
were,the two best days in the year—Easter, 
because it is farthest, from Lent; and iChrist- 
jntis, because you then breakfast at« mid¬ 
night. 

He used often to say that it was consistent 
with the majesty of a Jting to eat at all his 
tabfes. • 

He compared courtezans to the dishes which 
the master of a hotel placed upon his table, 
where some arc sometimes first and sometimes 
last, and which are all in confusion when 
they are going to be hashed. • 

He railed eructating (metns) convenieniJes 
of the table. • . 

To one who reproached liim* with eating as 
much as two people, he i^plitd, that “ at 
Sparta it was the mark of 

Being asked, one day, what was necessary to 
be done to preserve healtii, he replied, Eat 
well^ eat hearty, and eaf longy • 

One ^ay, when he was ^ting hot^bfotB, some 
one having qbserved that he* doubtless must 
scald his throat-v Yes, I «aid hig, “ %^it 
at the same time, mind ye, I am eathig.'''' 
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He was once told that he ought to sit at 
table v^ith&'ut moving about, or taking any 
thing bu<i what set before hin^ he answered, 

that “ 1/ the Spaniards had never^ trar^elled, 
they would not have met with the gold of 
Peru:: 

He said, that in order to make the days of 
winter appear as long as those of summer, It 
was only necessary to fast from morning till 
night^"' 

Bejng asked why he was always hunting after 
dinners, he repJded that it was “ Because din¬ 
ners dtd not hunt after him^ He added, that 
our foye-falhers called their feasts festins^ from 
the Latin verb festinare, (to make haste,) to 
demonstrate that one should always be in a hurry 
toiget to them. * 

He was once very sick, and like to die; 
and on being reprimanded for drinking too 
much at such a time, he answered, “ that he only 
drank so m\ich pQur Jaire jamhes de vM'' 

One day his confessor r was pointing out to 
him 4 the ,great trouble the saints had to go 
fasting to Paradise V “*/ can easily believe 
replied h^, it is a g^eat distance to go without 
eatingy* 


r 
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DEFINITION OF, THE WOED PARASITE.^'^ 


Before con^uding these observations on M. 
Montiiiaur^ it is important, here to put you in 
mind of the different meanings which, in former 
times, were applied tP the word j)aram.te^ as 
as its signification at the present day. • The 
title of parasite was, at one time, considered 
very honourable; it had the same fate as^that 
of philosopher : the bad use that was made of 
both brought them into disrepute. The» Ro¬ 
mans called parasites epulones # they were ap¬ 
pointed to receive the offerings of thte first 
fruits in the Temple ; to distribute them among 
tlie people, and to preserve some of them for 
the feasts consecrated to the gods. Almost all 
the gods had their parasites^ ^hich, say the 
historians, made also certain sacrifices with the 
women who had only had one*hus1band. It is quite 
natural that men who eat at fhe table of the 
gods, and who were in such^fiavoyr with the 
god Hymen, that the guests of Jupiter, Bac¬ 
chus, and Apollo should be held in tl^e highest 
consideration among th^ people; but it was 
soon observed that these gejitlemen R^excellent 
appetites, and that they consumed the fruit^of 
their divine hosts# ’They at J^gth^ degraded 
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themselves, by appropriating, under pretext 
of the J<erv6ce' of the gods> Iflic entrance of the 
great iioyses; they conducted themselves there 
as in the temple and, while praising the 
master of the house, in the same manner as 
they vould have done ,Ju}jiter or Hercules, 
they devoured the food reserved for the family.. 
It was then that the flatterers and fawners were 
styled parasites, who, to j)rocure themselves a 
good dinner, shamelessjy made a sacrifice there 
of bc^h delicacy and probity. The Koinans, 
when they received them at their table, used 
the privilege they liad of laughing at them, 
mocking them, and even beating tliem—a ])ri- 
vilege, however, which has not found its way 
down to the present time; for now-a-days 
a parasite is the friend of the house; and 
the praises he bestows are taken for good 
money. They' are* very amusing, and many 
people Avho «at their fortune without appetite, 
are much pleased with having such guests at 
their table, who sometimes dissipate that species 
of eqinui yrhich richesi so often promote. More¬ 
over, parasites '*ha’» e been among us true me¬ 
diators between opposite parties. Some up¬ 
start, who had' been despivsed and disdained 
by the;,pu^)lic, ,w?s at first vkuted by parasites, 
who invariably have a great fund of indulgence 
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for every man at whose house th^ dine; and 
the wonders of tht* kitchen are sd mtich^buzzed 
about, by this^raeans, that, now-a-^ay^, f>eopie 
seem Jo think that dinn^-hunters arc very 
fashionable, that they have received, a finished 
education, and that ttiey even begin tct speak 
l^glish. 

Notwithstanding the encouragement w^hich is 
given to the kitchen, we cannot refrain, in 
finishing this notice, from lamenting the 
decadence of this precious art; the kitgjien, 
which is chemistry itself, par ea^'cllcitcc^ ouglit 
nevertheless to be cultivated with more suc¬ 
cess in an age where such important improve¬ 
ments and discoveries have been made by the 
chemists. In one winter, we have, God knows 
how maviy dehutanfes at the th«atrcs; we have 
candidates of all kinds, from a county mcariber 
down to a vestry clerk ; but*few* aspire to such 
real perfection as tliat which the (ailinary art 
is capable of. This, ^ indeed^ Jivould seem to 
contradict the boaste^d march of intellect, so 
much talked of at the present day. 

CURIUS DENJATCTS. 

« 

• • 

It was not pegis,' as was sirpposed, whith 
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Dentatii^* 9 Q 0 ked, bat positively jadialieiL' We 
have thb foilt)t»ring tacts fronx histoiy^—i^ ; 

Cufiu% Dpntatus was three tiires edtusuly aHii 
twice enjoyed the honours of triumph 
ambassadors of the senate having found hiiii 
cooking peas in an eartlj^en pot, in that part of 
the country to which he had retired after h’s 
victories, offered him vases made of gold to 
eng^e him to espouse their interests. The 
Roman refused them, by telling them haughtily, 
“ I prefer my earthen ware to your golden 
vases—I will < not be rich, contented in my 
poverty to command those who are so.” 

Here we find the truth happily re-established. 

, History ought never to be altered, even though 
it^-should only be concerning boiled radishes. 


Macrobius says,‘that at the time the la famia 
existed, which liad been published to repress 
the debauchery.. 9 f the people, several senators 
came to the senate drunk to * give their vote for 
the safety of the republic. That law, among 
other things, pjrraitteJ no one to spend more 
than an hundred cLs^es at one meal, centenos 
asses. The law orqhia regulated the number 
off guests whicji might be invited. 
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Read, to improve your mind, and enable you 
to speak learnedly on makers of gastronomy,^ 
the descriptioij which Perron has giv^n bf the 
feasts of Trimalcioii, that ^ is, of Nero. Read 
the moral works of Plutarch, his Propos of the 
Table. Martial’s Epigrams Julms Ccemr^ 
Bj^llengerus^juliadimeMsis e soc. Jesus de^Con- 
fmnisy Guidoni Paneirnli rerum perditarum^ 
cum Commentariis SalmuhL titidum de vihi 
Capiendi modo vetej'ihu^ usitato. Tlie small 
volume 12mo. which former writers of# the 
lives of the popes dedicated t(\ Cardinal Ro- 
verella under the following titles i^Bape. Pla- 
tince crenionensis de honesta Volvptate et 
Valetudme^ libri decern. In this work Platina 
describes the art of preparing food in a man¬ 
ner whk’h he calls agreeable •and useful k> 
health. 


EXPLOITS OF GREAT E«ATKilS. 

Siirtout si vous wulez”charmer vos audifetirs, 

Racontez les exploits de quelqiics gros mangeurs. 

The following arc some«of .the* most striking 
examjdcs that can possibly be quote!!. 411jfximi- 
• nus eat sixty pounds of meat pef day ; Albinus 
shallowed in one iporning thr^c'^hundrecj figs, 
one huiulvpd peaches, tetnnelons, twenty pounds 
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of rausca^ o»e hundred becfigues, and forty 
oysters.* PJiagon devoured .before Aurelius a 
wild boar, a hog, a sheep, and one hundred 
loaves, and ^ drank a pipe of wine. Domitius, 
an African^ and Audebonte, King of England, 
died at table from eating too much. 

Roman history furnishes us with se^ eral ex¬ 
amples of extraordinary drinkers, which it 
aihusing to quote at table. Women even ad¬ 
dicted themselves to wine ; and there have been 
those, who, at every health they drank, drank 
as many draughts as there were letters in their 
names. Peson was made Praetor by Tiberius 
for having drank for three nights running. 
Flaccus obtained the province of Syria for a 
similar exploit. Novellus took down at one 
draught three large measures of wine, in pre¬ 
sence of the same emperor. 

IMarshal ViEiera had a Swiss soldier under 
him who wg,s an enormous eater. The Marshal 
one day had him brought before him, and asked 
him, how many rounds of tjeef he could cat ? 

Ah ! Monseigneiq, I can eat a great many, 
five or six at least,” And how many legs of 
muttnn ?” Legs of mutton ! not many, seven 
or eight.” “And ducks ?” “Oh ! ducks, not 
many—a dozen,” “ And pigeons ?” “ Oh ! 

as regards pigeons, Monscigneur, not many, 
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forty, perhaps fifty, according \o tippetite."" 
“ And larks—^how*many of them cait you cTat ?” 

Larks, Mons^jigneur,"*’ replied the,S\dss* “ for 
ever. 


* RUSE DE GUEREE GOURMANDE. 

# 

• 

^/*M. Bailli dc Suffrcin being at Achefti, in 
India, a deputation from the town came to a%k 
an audience of him at the very moment he*had 
begun to dine. As he walls a genuine gourmand 
and did not like to be troubled at his inealS, he 
had recourse to the following pleasantry to get 
rid of the deputation. He sent a messenger to 
announce to it, that there was an article of the 
Christian religion which expressly prohibited 
all Christians, during the time they were at 
table, to clo any thing but eat, that function itself 
being of the greatest imporj;anci^. The (fepu- 
tation, on receiving this intelligence, • rtetired 
very respectfully, admirii^, in very High sound¬ 
ing terms, the extrcjne devotioft of Hie French 

• • ^ • 

TRAGIC DEATH OF A CELEBRATED ^OURINIAND. 

# 

Ainsi iinit Vatel, victime deplorable, 

Dont parleront long-tems les fastcs*de la‘table. * 

• * • • • • 

The following letter from Madame Sevigne 

II § 
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to Madame ®Grignan gives an account of tins 
event:— • ^ 

The king arrived on Thursday evening. 
The |)romenade, th^ collation in a placf stud- 
ded with jonquilles-^very thing was as could 
be wished. They supped; there v/ere some 
tables where roasted meats were absent, ^ in 
consequence of several dinners bekig wanting 
wliich had not been attended to. This affected 
Vatel. He repeated. several times, “ 1 have 
lost my honour; this I can never get over.’"' 
He said to Gonrville, My head turns, I have 
not slept for the last twelve nights; assist me 
in giving orders."” Gourville comforted him as 
much as he could. The roast which had been 
wanting, not at the table of the king, but at 
the twenty-fifth, was always uppermost in his 
mind. Gourville told this to the prince. They 
even went into' Vatel’s apartment, and said to 
him, Vatel, 'alFs right; nothing could be 
more magnificen*^ than the king’s supper.” He 
replied, Monseigneur, your kindness over¬ 
comes me. I know that the ro^i was wanting 
at two tables.” ‘‘ Noc at all,” sJaid the prince ; 

don’t be ^uneasy, every thing goes on well.” 
Midnight arrives. The feu dk artifice does not 
succeed ; it ^ae covered wUh a cloud; it cost 
sixteen thousand francs. About four o’clock 
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in the morning Vat^l goes ail ov^ the house, 
and finds every tme asleep. 'Htf nfeets a. 
little purveyqf, who only brings him* two 
loads /)f maree ; he asUs him, “ Is*that 
all?” ^‘‘Yes, Sir,” was the reply.* He was 
not aware that Vatel |jad sent to every seaport 
tqrrn. Vatel waits a little—the other -pur¬ 
veyors do not arrive—^he gets in a rage—^Ije 
thought there was no other maree. He goes 
to Gtmrville, and says to him, “ Sir, I shall 
never survive this affront.” Goiirville laughed 
at him. Vatel goes up to his room, places his 
sword against the door, and passes it ift that 
manner through his heart; but it was only on 
the third attempt that he succeeded, for he 
gave himself two wounds which were not mortal. 
He fell down dead. At length •the mar^e ar¬ 
rives from all quarters, and Vatel is souglij for 
every where to distribute it.* They go to his 
room, knock, break in the door* and find him 
swimming in his bhx)d. They weti toJ:he prince, 
who is in despair. The duke wept; it was 
upon Vatel that the jousmey to Bcjurgo^e 
entirely dependM. The pritwe ift tears informs 
the king. It was attributed to tTje*force of 
his peculiar honour. He was mucb.praisedf- 
and his courage was both laud^ an|J blamed. 
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OLD CHEESj^. 

‘ < • f 

On a senti de loin cjet enonne fromage, ^ 

Qui doit tout ison ra^tite aux outrages du temps.” 

A German named Martin Scliookins wrote a 
work' on this kind of cheese, entitled De 
sw7ie Cascei. We liave not been able to pro¬ 
cure this book, which to us w'ould have been 
very acceptable. This brings to our memory 
anotiier German of whom we have read, who 

had written a large book on citron zest. This, 
# » 

indeed, is the very essence of art and talent. 
“ Le fromage^'' says the French proverb, “ 
le biscuit des ierognes!''' 

‘^’Rotten cheese toasted is the ne plus ultra of 
a‘*refined taste—those who eat it are nof without 
a maggot in their head. Those who like it may 
use it^ 
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CHAPTER XJV. 

PERSONAL VEXATIONS ; OR, THK MISERIES OF 

DINING ABROAD, AS WELL AT HOME. 

» 

O YE unfortunate eaters and drinkers, who 
neither breakfast nor dine every day regularly ! 
wlioever, mistrahles diahles, you may be, or what¬ 
ever may be your sufferings; you who arroggte 
to yourselves a species of sovereignty of«pain, 
because you have an ever (having appetite—do 
you imagine that all the throbsT^r palpitationvS of 
torture, and all the anguish ijft despair, belong 
exclusively to youfsejves ? It seems as if you 
were so fatigued with the jmequal strugglg that 
you have to sifstain against .the* storms t)f life, 
and the grumblings of y^ur stomicb^ that one 
even sees you, shudder g,t the fepresentation 
alone of those * simulated . outrages, ^ wliich 
wring your hearts with sorrow, and (;ause you 
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to shed as many tears as would inundate 
a theatre frpm the pit to the - gallery. Well- 
read the following lesson attentively, and you 
will see a spectacle^ still more afflicting; or, 
rather, put on all ydur courage to view^ with a 
dry eye this imposing mass of calamities, which 
falls at once upon a class of individuals accu^ 
tomed to make at least three regular meals a 

day. 

Forced, as it were, t^> renounce the monopoly 
of afl^iction which you had portioned out to 
yourselves for ^ich a length of time, you will 
impartially put your misfortunes into the same 
balance with theirs. You will reproach them 
with those I am about to submit to your judg¬ 
ment, and by distilling from the comparison a 
healing balm to cauterize your deepest wotinds, 
YOU will at last learn to know the mildness of 
your destiny, compared with the racking pains 
daily experienced by your adversaries, tliose 
martyrs of the jndustrious caprice of mis¬ 
fortunes of every kind. licad, reflect, and 
shudder. 

I 

I. You are a bachelor ; you r'eturn home to 
dress td g6 to town to^ dine; you find out you 
have lost the key of the street door, and then 
are obliged^ to call in the aid af the locksmith, 
or to break in the parte. 
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II. To waiiih and shave with cold water, when 
the thermometer sitands at the freezing f)oijnt. 

III. Dressing by candlelight—^at the moment 

you are tying your cravi^t, out goes the last 
inch of candle in the houSe, and to be obliged 
to finish dressing in the dark. ^ 

IV. To be obliged, to pass by the servant at 
^the moment she is sweeping the staircase^ and 
to get all over dust, because you have not tifhe 
to wait. 


V. To take a hackney-coach, that.you^ may 

keep yourself clean, and on get|ing out of the 
coach, to place your foot in a heap of mud, 
which covers your shoes, and then to be reduced 
to the necessity of wiping them with your pocket 
handkerchief. ^ 

VI. Having arrived in a hurry, althougl^ a 
little too late, and as hungry as a hunt§r, in 
the expectation of finding •the* guests afready 
seated at table, to pass the dinifig-rgom, and see 
tliat the cloth is not even laid. , 

VII. On arrivirfg in the saloon, where all the 
guests are assembled, you, salute the host, and, 
ai'ter paying a* well-turned .compliment -to the 
mistress of the house, you sit down precipitately 
upon an arm clijair, and almost kiif the cat she 
hut a few minute^ before hacf been smothering 
with caresses. 
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VIII. To .have forgotten your snuff-box, 
when^ one cannot do 'fcrithout k, and no one pre¬ 
sent ta^es snuff. 

I 

IX? To come out without a pocket hafidker- 
chief, on a cold winter’s day, when you have a 
violent cold in the head. 

X. At table, to be placed at one end between 
two little boys, about the age of ten, whilst the 
most cheerful guests are sitting at the other 
end, among beautiful Ipdies. 

Xlrt’To be regaled during the dinner with 
the agreeable aijd polite noise of the master and 
the mistress of tlie house alternately scolding 
their servants, calling them names, and being 
called upon to be the judge between them. 

XII. After having been as hungry as a 
hawk the whole vnorning, you perceive," as you 
are about to sit down to table, that your appe¬ 
tite has all at once disappeared. 

XIII. To: be forced to eat potatoes, or pie¬ 
crust, when you afe no longer hungry. 

XIV. To be suddenly informed, by your 

palatp, instead of owiing the discovery to the 
olfactory nerves, thatr the last oyster you 
swallowed* was ratheXt gone to recal it. 

• without thinking 

to use |he ^knife instead of tfee fork (a VAn- 
fflaise)^ lose the road to your mouth, and 
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wound your cheek ^with a sharp-^oijited knife 
(ala Francaise)% * • , » , 

XVI. To break a tumbler or wine* glass, 
M^ith Jhe end of the bottle or decanter^ while 
you are in the act of replading the letter. 

XVII. In taking soup, to feel a Jiair in 
your mouth, which, in proportion as you 

•draw it out, it lengthens, and tickles your 
lips. ^ 

XVIII. Eating a ppached egg, feel "your 
bread meet with a certain resistance the 
interior of the shell, in consequence of its con¬ 
taining a little half-formed and half-cooked 
chicken. 

XIX. To detect, in a mouthful of leg of 

mutton, a clove of garlic, when you loathe jthis 
vegetable. » , 

XX. A small pebble having got itsslf in- 

crusted in a piece of soft bi'eadj and which you 
have not perceived, to cranch* it between your 
teeth with so much viofence, j;bat it causes the 
most excruciating' pain, and extorts from you, 
at the same time, some hoarid oath. ^ ^ 

XXI. The**small bone o£ a Jierring, -or of a 
carp, sticking in your p3,late, you tity till you 
can to get it up by coughing‘and spitting ; at 
length your stonw^h revolts, .aijd you swerve up 
your dinner again in rather an unusual way. 
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XXII. After having officiously offered to 
carve a fowU to see ^Ourself obliged to acknow¬ 
ledge that you don’t know how, ai;id that before 
twenty witnesses, w,hose eyes, during ^ your 
awkward efibrts, are continually fixed upon 

YOU. 

XXIII. After having eaten, if not swallow¬ 
ed, a cherry, a black-heart, or a strawberry, ' 
to 'discover by the taste that you have unfor¬ 
tunately been unintentionally the death of some 
poor finhappy maggot that had been shut up 
in it. ^ 

XXI'V. A pear, which, after being peeled, 
seems as if it would melt in your mouth, de¬ 
ceives you, and breaks one of your teeth, be¬ 
cause you did not take the necessary precau¬ 
tion to prelude wpon it with a knife, instead 
of biting it. 

XXy. Having discoursed during dinner 
with well-inf")rmtid people, and to recollect, at 
tea-time, that you jcnade two grammatical errors 
in combatting their assertions. 

X^VI. After having risen from table, to 
stoop with too mucht. precipitancy to pick up’ a 
lady’s glove, you knofk your head against the 
arin of the chair, on which she is seated ; and, 
on getting up again, you give another a blow on 
the stomach with your head, after having felt 
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your tight pantaloons give way, you have 
no drawers on. * * , , 

XXVII. To point an epigram agains'^a lady 
who dances, by addressing^one’s self to a gentle¬ 
man whom* we are, too late? informed is her bro¬ 
ther, her husband, or her lover. 

XXVIII. To dance a country-dance with 
•shoes that hurt you, oi: with shoes too large, 
and to leave one in the middle of the saloon, 
and at the same time ^ to discover that your 
stockings are full of holes. , 

XXIX. During the first quad^rillc, or country 
dance, with a young and pretty dancer, (the 
mistress of the house, for instance,) to be taken 
with a severe and unyielding cholic, the tardy 
and unexpected effect of some purgative jujlls, 
which you now recollect to have taken in |he 
morning. 

XXX. Being very hot,-to 'wipe your face 
with your pocket handkerchief, wjthout recol¬ 
lecting the accident in'^the hackney-coach, and 
to perceive, on approaching a glass, two abreast, 
that one of your eyes is fyll of dirt, which you 
wipe off with -your kid .gloycsj^and with which 
you soil those of your partner, wliexf yOu take 
her by the hand. 

XXXI. To ^sturb you^ false collar'in 
raising yp your cravat; to be forced to do 
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penance some innocent game, to take off 
your jcoaA, ^nd to eipose a ooarse dirty shirt, 
full of <holes about the shoulders. 

XXXII. To excuse one’s self from taki,ng the 
hand of anqther who' plays at loo, and upon a re- 
iterate(^ and pressing invitation, to see one’s self 
forced to acknowledge, quite loud, that you 
have left your purse at home upon the chiraney- 
piSce. 

XXXIII. Wanting.to go away, but cannot 
find ypur chapeau. 

XXXIV. I^astly, to return home at two 
o’clock in the morning, wet and dirty, because 
you have not been able to procure a coach ; 
to find you have got the devil’s own appetite, in 
consequence of coming away before supper; to 
be,obliged to wait a quarter of an hour at the 
street ,(loor, before you are let in ; when you do 
get in, there is no’light, and you break the 
wash-hand basing with all its appurtenances, 
which are upset:.ypu can’t find your night-shirt; 
the bed is not made ; the' blankets are too 
shorty and leave your shoulders uncovered; 
being thus exposed, to® the cold^ you pull, up 
the clothes;, and uncover your feet; you then 
knock and kibk about, trying to put things to 
rigtt, and, hooking in the curtains, pull down 
the top of the bed upon your head ; l®se your 
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equilibrium, and tumble out in [Ik ^middle of 
the floor, with the inattrass,»bed clotjjies,0&(v and 
upset the table with your watch upon#it; a*t 
length you succeed, by dinjt of groping, 4o lay 
your Tiand upon the tindtr-box, you strike a 
light, but find no matches; get into be<^ again, 
as well as you can, in*the dark, and during the 
•remainder of the night, never once close your 
eyes for cold, and a violent head-ach ; at flie 
same time, you are agreeably charmed with a 
neighbour in the adjoining r(X)m, ‘ (Vivii^ his 
])igs to market,*’ who has goi^ to sleep upon 
a hearty supper. , ^ 

XXXV. A half-pay officer, short of the 
mopusses, and expecting your agent to (liscount 
you a bill, or advance you a sum of mone3t on 
Saturday, and 7 io misake, you meet an gld 
friend on the Friday, whom you invite 4) dine 
on the Sunday. Your agent,*for reasons best 
known to himself, and not unknowr^ probably to 
you, thinks proper to leave^town on Friday 
evening, not to reflirn till the beginning of the 
week. Your credit being exhausted, you are 
unable to raisj the wind* gunjay comes—^the 
hour appointed arrives—jou hav^only ^ scrag 
of mutton, or a piece of mustj* baton : a rat-tat 
announces your friend, wife^ Und 'probably a 


* Snorinff. 
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son or dfingliter accompanying them, antici¬ 
pating the pleasure., and comforts of your hos¬ 
pitality. You have told the servant, if you keep 
one, 05 * the char-woijian^j sliould she have been 
retained fof the purpose, to say that, late the 
preced^g* evening, both yourself and amiable 
consort were unexpectedly summoned to the 
country, at the earnest solicitation of a much* 
beloved and dying relation. Surprised at this 
intelfigence, not so mujh on account of the dii^- 
appo^ntmant, as at the sorrowful tidings, your 
friend casts his^yes upwards, as if in sympathy 
with your materially distressed feelings, when, 
to the most mortifying chagrin it could b^ 
possible for you or any one'else, under similar 
circjimstances, to experience, he twigs you full 
in J;he face, looking through the curtain at an 
angle j>f the window—while, at the very .same 
moment, his little girl, about six or seven years 
of age, whq, happens to be coming in at thi‘ 
back d(K>r, sees yj)U, and, as loud as her little 
lungs wilf allow her, she vociferates—“ O Ma ! 

O Pa ! here’s Mr. ajjd Mrs. Thhigummy come 
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CHAPTER XV. 

• 

COMPENSATIONS.-^CONSOLATIONSJ AN^ 

OBLIGATIONS. • 

\ 

NoTwiTH^TANliiNG the mariv miseries to 
which oiir convives are liable to be exposed, as 
may be seen by a brief enumeration of som^ of 
the principal ones laid down in‘^ur last and piPe- 
ceedihg chapters, there is always, than^ our 

compensated. * 

The fate of individuals who bate sufficient 
wit and talent to ge^ themselvosMaily inyited to 
dinner is not quite so agreeable as at first sight 
may appear; since they af6 freq^ndy forced 
to put up with the foble^ ahdj caprices of 
those with whom they din« withouUgrumbling. 
Jiuf (as one of the most celebrated ints of die * 
seventeenth centu^ has said)*M^jy fffe/ €iccus^ 
tomed to \t at Iasi. 


stars, some mode of being 
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Besid(?5i, people of initklling circumstances 
become w^ary only for the '^riost part, because 
they themselves habitually get tired. Ennui 
is a contagion 4 it i^ either caught^. or cammu- 
nicated like a pestilence. Amuse them then 
when you dine at their, table: it is your pro¬ 
vince. EnterJ:ain them with fooleries; put your- 
sjdf on a level with them—^you will give them 
neither wit nor understanding, because miracles 
have long ceased—biit you will be able to per¬ 
suade th'bm that they have both, and they will 
not have much trouble in believing you. In 
short,'" should they not become ifi’iendly, you 
will see it in the long run ; by the assistance of 
their dinners, which, if not agreeable, may at 
le^t be supportable. It is then, that, astonished 
at their own m*etamorphosis, they will ‘perceive 
that they owe ?11 their gaiety to their hosts, in 
consequence of the new charm of existence you 
have comiiiunicated t.o them. They will no 
longer ,be .able ^to do without you ; you will 
become as necessary to -them as the air they 
breathe.. Iiwitatiorife will shower down upon 
you from ^11 quarters, and the inviters will be 
obliged to 5 ay to tht. invited, “ you and us, we 
* cannot do. without each otheT'^it is impossible 
for Uik to (s'pttri.'" " 


I 
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THE BDTTLE 

A COLLECTION OF GOURMAND RECEIP'PS. 

• • • 

P]pi<*brisiA is, not confineci to solids alone ; it 
is indeed more exquisitely mixed up for the 
j)alate in the fluid form : for in this shape how 
ijfiany choice products may not be chemically 
blended, to steep the senses in joyful oblivion, or 
to rouse the brow of care from its loathed \iie- 
lancholv ! Let us now vmtrc a 

BISHOr. 

a 

Among the “ Oxford night-caps,” bishop appears 
to be one of the oldest winter beverages on record, 
and to tliis very day is preferred to every other, 
not only by the youthful votary of Bacchus, *at 
his evening revelry, but also by the grave Ddh 
by way of a night-cap. It^is liot improvable 
that tliis celebrated drink, equally known to our 
continental neighbours aunder the* somewhat 
similar name of his^hof^. derived itsmame from 
the circumstance of ancient dignitaries of the 
church, when J:hey honoured the miivefsity 
with *a visit, being regaled wfth spiijpd wine. 

From a work published ^mn^ye^ ago, and 
entitled “ Oxoniana, or Anecdote^* of the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford,” if appears thal^nn tilK* rells or 
accounts df some colleges of ancient foundation, 
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a sum of*^)i6ney is frequently met with charged 

that is, for spices used in their 
enterfaimnents ; for in those days, as well as the 
present, spiced wiSe was a very fasMonable ■ 
beverage.' 

In the computus of Magstoke Priory, anno 
1447', the following curious entry:—“ Item 
pij^o vino cretlco cum speciehus et confectis datis 
divejrs'is generosis in die savicti Domjsii quando 
le foie domini Monffdrdes erat hie, et facerat 
joc(Mitath, suas in camera orioUy “ Vinum 
creticuni,'” is supposed to be raisin wine, or wine 
made of dried grapes, and the meaning of the 
whole seems to be this:— 

“ Paid for raisin wine, with comjits and 
sptces, when Sir S. Monford's fool was here 
al-nd exhibited^ his merriments in the oriel 
ch archer. 

« . 

UKCEII^'t’, OH HECIf'E, TO MAKK BISHOP. 

t 

Make several incisiom^ into the rind of a 
lemon ; ^ick cloves ^n these incisions, and roast 
the said leinomby riielire. Put vsmall but equal 
quantftiA pf cinnamon, mace, cloves, and all- 
and a race of ginger, kito a saucepan, 
with l|alf a piu^ ©f water; let it boil until it be 
reduced onf half. Boil one bottle of ptort wine; 
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burn a portion of th^spirit opt of it, hy applying 
a lighted paper to the saucepan whfch cqptains* 
it. Put the rt)asted lemons and spic6 iipto the 
wine ; %tir it up well, and Jet it stand near the 
fire ten minutes. Rub a few nobs of sugar on 
the rind of a lemon ; put the sugar into a bowl 
or jug, with the juice of half « lemon^ (not 
roasted) pour the wine upon it, sweeten it 
your taste, and serve it up with the lemon‘and 
spice floating in it. 

Oranges, although not used in bishop, at 
Oxford, are, as will appear by* tlie following 
lines, written by Swift, sometimes introduced 
into that beverage:— 


Fine oranges, 

Well /basted, with sugar and wine in a*cup, 

They'll make a sweet bishop when gentlefolks sup."« 

t • 

When this is put upon the table^ there are 
few, we imagine, who wd^uld be ^fouiid to say. 
Nolo episcopari^’'* not even*the Bishop o^ 
London himself. 


SIR FLEETWOOD FLETCHElfs SAC« ^O^ET. 

• . 

From fam’d Barbadoes, on the^westem maip, 

Fetch sugar, ounces ^ur ; fetch sackirogi Sp^n, 

A pint; ^and from the eastern coast. 

Nutmeg, the glory of our nortl^em toast; * 
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O’er flaming coals let them togjther^lieat, 

Till<the j^-conqucri^f,' sack dissrVe the swecC. 

f 

Olfer such another fire put egf^s just ten, 

Ngw bT)m fi-om tread of cock and rump of hen ; 
ijtir them with steudjj^ hand, and conscience pricknig-, 

To sec the untimely end of ten fine chicken ; 

Frqm shining slielftiike down the brazen skillet; 

A quart of milk from gentle cow will fill it; 

M'hen boilediaiul cold, put milk and sack to eggs, 

^ Unite them firmly, like the tri])le leagues; 

And on the fire let them together dwell, 

Till miss sing twice—you must not kiss and tell: 

Each l^d and lass take up a silver spoon, 

WfaU on fiercely like a starved dragoon. 

PUNCH. 

Of punch* we shall say nothing further, than, 
as^the chaplain in Jonathan Wild observes, it 
is a much better orthodox liquor than wine, for 
ther^ is not a word spoken against it in the 
ScriJjtiires. 


S)VIG. 

t ' 

The wassail bowl, or giwig, as it is termed at 
Jesids College, in the university of Oxford, is 
of considerable aRtiqfuity, and up to this-time 
it is a^g^eat favouritf^ with the sons of Cambria; 
sp much soj indeed, that a party seldom dines 
or sups ig th^t college without its forming part 

* Dr. Cheyne was the only man cruel enougJTto anathema¬ 
tize lU^uere —the reason ?- 
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of their entertainraefit. On^ the of St. 

David’s, Cambrians tutelary saint, jfti in^ufenso 
silver gilt bowl, containing ten gallons,' and 
which* was •presented to JVsus College tiy Sir 
Wathin William Wynne, in 1732, i^ filled with 
swig, and handed rountl to those who are Invited 
^on that occasion to sit at their festive and hospit¬ 
able board. ^ 

It is manufactured at that college as •fol¬ 
lows :— 

Put half a pound of Lisbon sugar iSto a 
bowl; pour on it one pint of waTm beer; grate * 
a nutmeg, and stmie ginger into it; add four 
glasses of sherry, and five additional pints of 
beer; stir it well; sweeten it to your taste; 
let it stand covered up two or three hours ; fFien 
put three or four slices of bread, cut thin ahd 
roasted browm, into it, and it is fit for use.* 
Sometimes a couple or three slices of4emon, 
and a few lumps of loafi» sugar, rul?bed on the 
peeling of a lemon, ^re introduced. • 

Bottle off this mixmre, and in a few days it 
rna^ be drank jp a state of^fFervesccn«e. • 

THE WASSAIL-BQIVL, OK Cuf. 

. This was fomierly prepai^^ in jie^ly the 
same munner as at present, excj^pting that 
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roasted appl^s^ or crab^apples, were intro¬ 
duced,, fiist^d of toasted bred^d. And up to the 
presen? paricid, in some parts of .^his kingdom, 
there are persons who keep up the aaicient 
custom of regaling their friends and neighbours 
on Chfistmas Eve and Twelfth Eve with a 
wassaii-bowl, ^ith roasted apples floating in it; 
atyl which is generally ushered in with great 
ceremony. Shakespeare alludes to the wassail- 
bowl, when he says, in his Midsummer Nighfs 
Dredm^—^ 

4 V 

“ Sometimes I lurk in a gossip’s bowl, 

In very likeness of a roasted crab; 

And'When she drinks, against her lips I bob, *' 

And on her wither’d dew4ap pour the ale.” 

« 

tT 


^ MASTER RUDSTONE’s POSSET. 

We ran recommend this posset as a cheap 
and pleasant beverage, .equally nutritious and 
light, and Qalcill?ted to sit well on delicate 
stomachs. 

Take s?ick (says t^ie original, but we say 
brandy) one j)ifit, ai qtiarter of a pint of sde, 
three qiiaihe^s of a ppund of sugar; boil all 
thepe well together. (If brandy be used instead 
of sack, acf accordingly) ; take two yolks ot 
eggs, and ^xteen whites, very well *beaten; 
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add these, and mil them ydl wifh.the boiling 
liquor ; then take three pints of mifk or creamj 
being boiled tft a quart: let it now srtand and 
cool, till the eggs thicken » put it to your sack 
and eggs, and stir them well together; then 
cover it with a plate, and so serve it. * 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH’s SACK POSSET. • 

Boil a quart of cream,.with a quantum mfficit 
of sugar, mace, and nutmeg; take half £^pint 
of sack, and the same quantity^f ale, and boil, 
them well together, adding sugar; these being 
boiled separately, are now to be added. Heat 
a pewter dish very hot, and cover your bas(m 
with it, and let it stand by the fire for t\itt 3 or 
three lit>urs.— Prob. est. • , 

^ .j, • 

LADY MALLET''s SACK POSfiEt,*WITHOUT*MILK 

OR CREAM. • • 

0 • 

a ^ a 

Take eighteen eggs, white^ •dnd all, remov¬ 
ing the treads ; let ,them be well beaten togte- 
ther; then take a pint o:&cold, and a qipirt of 
boiled sack, winch, b^ing sVimmed, three quar¬ 
ters of a pound of sugar^^and a liftle» nutmeg ; 
boil them all together a littlfe ; •iheri remgv^ 
them from the fii^, stirring theqi al^tlm while; 
add th& fluid to the eggs gradually, then mix. 
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all togethti;;* keep stirring 4t on the lire till it 
becomes sufficiently thick to serve.— Ditto. 

I 

LADY mallet’s CORDIAL WA*TER.^' 

*' n 

Take a pound of fine gugar, and beat it up 
with a. quart of running water; strain it three 
or^four times through a bag, then add to it a 
a pint of damask rose water, which must be 
passed through the strainer ; then add clove 
wateP and* rosa-solis water, of each half a pint; 
fine pint of cinr amon water, or three pints and 
a half df aqua-vitae (brandy), according to your 
taste; strain all these three or four times ; then 
take half an ounqe of good muskalUs.^ and cut 
them crossly, and put them into a glass, and 
fill them with water. 


THE ALE OF H]^ALT 11 AND STRENGTH, BY 

The duchess qf st. albans. 

t 

Take Sassafi'as .. .T. ... | ounce 

Sarsaparilla. 1... 3 ounces 

^ White Saundera . 1 ounce 

i Chaiaapittm . . 1 ounce ( 

^ ]^ace \ . I ounce 

I ^ Out the wuods as thin as possible with a 
and bruise Ahem in a mortar ; then add 

» ^ f ® t. 

the foUaWlng herbs :— ^ 

Cowslipiflowers, Roman wormwood, of each 
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• 

a handful; sage, rosemary, betofiy^, * mugwort, 
balm, sweet marjdrani, of each a htiidflil i boil 
all these in six gallons of ale tUl Beduced to 
four p then, put the wood ^nd herbs into six gal¬ 
lons .of ale of the second wort, and boil down to 
four; let it run fronvthe dregs, and put your 
ale all together, and turn it, other ale that 
works, e. g. x. ss. ^ 


DU. KTTCHTNEU’s CORDIAL. 

• • 

It would be an injustice to» the memory of 
one of the^ most ambitious Amphitrion!; of our 
own day, were we, in a work that treats upon 
and extols good living to the skies, not to say 
something of good Master Kitchiner and his 
warm*hefirt (reqiiiescat hi pa^e). • 

Dr. Kitchiner’s practice, ij is well known, 
never extended beyond Che precinct^ of his 
dining-room and much vaufited •kitchen ; he 
ransacked, en theorie^ Almmach des 

GtMrmands from li^iginning to end, and b^ck 
again. This was the*orAc/e he^ eonpulted, 
afid y^hich gave so^pe popularity to his shop 
works ; but for his b^t productiftUS, every¬ 
thing, in fact, either ingenious or witt]^ in * 
them, he owes lo the metampyphi^ed pages of 
this French periodical. The Orizeh 
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is the gleanings and revivifications of obsolete 
extravagant &nd burlesqued cookery, which, like 
Afonifieurr Ude’s olla~podrida translation of 
“ La Cuisiniere ^ourgeoise,” God knows 
how old ; there never was the least occasion to 
supersede. Yet his heart was warm enough; 
he was'a feow,vthough a short, vivant^ a boon 
coqipanion, and whose belly, to use the words 
of Persius,* appeared to be the fountain of his 
genius. Still it is surprising that a man of his 
long declining state of health, should have 
assumed so muA punctilio on the order and 
variety of dishes*, as he is said to have done, the 
jilurality of which, it is well known, are outri- 
seasoned and extremely piquants ; as well as 
in hA drinks, which are extravagant and capi- 
teuii;, if we may fake, what he has yclcped Ihis 
“ warpm heart'’' af’ ^ specimen -or rather as a 
fac-simil$,f— en gros :— 


*■ 

M. 

d. 

9 Lemons... 


6 

4 Quarts of Milk. 

...:. 1 

4 

1 Pint of Prool' Spirit.... 

:. 3 

6 

I Qu&ft of Syrup. 


0 

3 'Bottle^ of ^raiii:iy 1‘... 

. 18 

0* 

3 BoiUes of Rum , 


0 

2 Ditto ^Wme‘ .*.. 

t 

2 


*' £2 6 

6 


Ingenii largito^ venter !” 











KITCHINElt'’s WARM* lIEil^T. •*3^7 

I’hese ingredients shoijld yiefd ^ibout fifteen 
common sized wine bottles, the cost of which is 
computed as above ; at whjcli rate,* it costs little 
more«than^hree shillings sb bottle : it is made in 
two days, after which it is ready to ^o down the 
* red lane^ and will keep good for* several 
months; but liquorsimpregnatedjsvith lembn-peel 
do not improve by age, as the fine taste givenJby 
lemon-peel, flies ofl*, the flavour of them fades. 
We cannot, therefore,* in justice recommend 
Kitchiner’s Ollapodrida^ and v/ould* therefore, 
wijth submission, to the ‘ ComAittee of Taste,* 
propose the following, as a substitute in prefer¬ 
ence, as a fit occasional ‘ cheerer :^— 


Brandy . quartern*' 

* Ikuin .«. 4 quartern « 

Boiling water. 1 pint ^ 

Juice of one lemon ^ * • 

Refined sv\gar. 2 ounces* 

* • 

M.F. two glasses qf punch, 171 ;^.—^Dissolve the 
sugar in the water—to which add the lemon-juice, 
then the spirits. A wine-glassful of*port, may 
not be an unpleasant additioif—this will just 
keep long enough for us(»-an(d may be repeated 
on the spot, as*often as necessaj’y.” . • 

The preceding ahd such like f ecipes fcr cordials^ 
are as nVimerous as they are heady^ unsalqtary. 
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and expendve." Their inventors have little post- 
l>umou5 'merit for them. Tliey are only disguised 
})otions at best—delusive in the use, and expen¬ 
sive in ])rocuring them. Simple mixtures are 
preferable, Snore pleasing, most salutary,^ and 
least expensive. Liquor tlu-.t stands in need of so 
many auxiliari^ or aides-de-rnmp^ to make it 
goitdoum the ‘ mam-hntehway^ must, ‘ as it 
may be,’ have something very suspicious ‘ or 
rotten at the bottom,*’—that is to say,— there is 
‘a Acre?/’ foose^ “ in the state of Denmark;*” or, 
to use a nautical* phrase, ‘‘ it is either out of its 

\j % 

latitude,'’ or at d)est, wants a pilot to carry it 

over the bar.” (live us then, plain grog ^—made 

from the real stuff,—i.e. old Jamaica—ditto 

rV)gniac—ditto Whiskey—ditto any thing else 

<if the same sort (fthing that’s good; 

% 

r * 

r 

o . For gjog is the liquor of life, 

Tl.e (leli|;ht of each bold British tar; 

It banishes sorrow and strife, 

^ Arid softcfls the hardshijf.s of war. 


Old Sonff. 
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MAXIMS *'OR GOURMAND 


CHAPTER XVJ. 

THE GOURMAND MAXIMS AND MEDICTJ^KS. 

(% 

The best constructed machines, ^nd •even 
those that work the most regulsfr, will occasion-* 
ally becomb deranged : when this is the case, 
they must be put in immediate repair. We 
shall further premise this chapter, by the fol¬ 
lowing statical observations on diet, from vfhich 
every |Jourmand may draw his t)wn inference? 

1. It has been discovered th»t the bo<^ per¬ 
spires but little, while the sloinach is .t«»o full, 
or too empty ; that fu^ diet *is pfcjudicial to 
those who use little exercise,*b\it hidispensably 
necessary to those who labour much : that food, 
the weight of which is nt?t felt in the stomachy 
nourishes best and m®st freely. • ^ 

2. That he who goes do bed wjtli()u*t being 

hun^y, will perspire but little^; and, if he dc>es 
so often, will be apt to fall *11110 ^ fever.— 
Douhtfitl. « 
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3. That the flesh of yoking animals, good 
mutton^ anvl bread well baKed, are the best 
{ood..-^Wther,e are they always to^he had? 

4. That the bod^ir feels heavier* after four 
ounces of ^strong food that nourishes much, 
such as^ pork, eels, salt-fish, or flesh, than after 
six ounces of food that nourishes little, such as 
fr^,sh fish, chickens, and small birds; for, where 
the /ligestion is difficult, the perspiration is 
slow.— Try vnutton chaps. 

5. * That unusual feastingy frequently repeat- 
sed, brings on a*bad state of health. 

6. That thc»l)ody is more uneasy and heavy 
after s'k^o pounds taken in at one meal, than after 
eight taken in at three.— Bon. 

7 / That he destroys himself slowly who eats 
bift; once a-day',’ let him eat much or bttle.— 
F'adg:<$ ! 

. 8. That he who eats more than he can digest, 
is nourished*'less than he ought to be, and so 
becomes emajciafe^h— Quere.^ 

9 . That to eat immediately after excessive 
exercLe, eHher of body or mind, is bad ; for a 
body fatigued, perspires but little.— N^importe. 

10. Teople of gvosf. habits and feverish con¬ 
stitutions should eat sparingly. 

11. Food highly seasoned with pungent con¬ 
diments corrupts the humours. 
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12. Wine, rai)de]f^tely used, indhces sleep, 
and increases persimration ; Vhen* dmink* to* ex¬ 
cess, it lessens J)oth. ^ . • 

Provocatives, of the aptilent kind, ma^ rouse 
a dorgiant appetite, that has been lulled by re¬ 
pletion and a gross habit of body. By*provo- 
catives we would not be understood to .mean 
Excitants, but provocatives, as we have stated, 
of the aj)erient kind ; such, for instance, mayr 
be termed those tnediciKes, which unload the 


bowels from their contents, when too* lon^» re¬ 
tained. For this purpose any gotitle puMe will, 
answer the purpose, provided the eflect W pro¬ 
duced ; and it iloes not leave a tendency t(' cos¬ 
tiveness behind, which is usually the case when 
cathartics or over doses of aperient medioines 
are takfin. The following piils,"^ which are 
strongly recommended by an eminent phyiician, 

will answer this purpose effectually :—. . 

• • 

Talcc—Fine Turkey Rhubarb .a diacbm 

(ringer in powder*.6‘^ains ^ 

Oil of Cassia...2 drops 


• * 

Make into pills; tajee^two^upon an.empty 
stomach—they will operate gently*in* the fore¬ 
noon^ and leave you w31i an appetite fit to 

* • • • 

• See a valuable litHe work on N^rvws j^ectij^ns, &.c-. 
by Dr. S'tcv^nson. 
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do justice to* anything set before it:—one aftei 
a hearty, or gross meal, greatly assists digestion 
One constantly restores tlie tone, (find invigorate;- 
the tenor of the stomach and bowek. In these 
cases, rhul>arb stands pre-eminent. Its praises 
have hmg been sung; a^d in j ustice to its 
merits we will sing them over again, in the fol- 
lq,wing long metre.* 

t ^ For tw(» nights past I’ve prov’d the fate 

And various turns that oft affect a state. 

ir Thisivjionicnt all is calm, Mkejl/iril morn: 

Tlie next with AViir intestine 1 am torn ; 

IVf y belly’s pregnant with an armed force, 

And groans*Vind labours like the Trojan horse. 

I rise, and 'Call my legions to my aid ; 

They come—but lo ! of some J am afraid : 

In (Jeneral Jalap^ 1 can put no ho]>c ; 

He’s quick ’tis true, but ’tis to run like Cope; 

Picra is staunch, but then he’s old and slou, 

^31ay flag, pc hap*., like Wade, intrenched in snow ; 

(>r turn, like I5atli > good Marl, and wlieel about, 

And adfi rnora fi)ree to what we went to loiit 

Sevua^ though AicjcanAHa gave thee birth. 

Though(W'c all 4 w'li and reverence thy worth, 

Unless with thccsoine kin4 corrector goes, 

Thou’rt apt to wound thy friends as well as foes. 

• 1 

Rhubarb ! of all my troops, I’ve'chosen you, 

Go forth< extirpate the retn’enious crew ! 

See witl^ wlijit^^iastet c hies him to the field; 

„ When jiowerful, lie .descends, the rebels yield ; 

* Supposed to have been written by Dr. Redman, in the 
year 1*745. ” 
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Mark liow they fiyj at what arna/ing , 

Tlicy SCOUT beforc^him to the^m^frri ffa^j ^ 

Thence rushing'licadlong, like the herd of swme 
Thy vietinis^all at (’loacina’s shrine ! • • 

J(iail ro(\t of Turkey ! how bowels yearn * 

To vent their grateful thanks from stem tg stem I 
Victorious rhubarb ! thy exploits in colon, 

From age to age shall ticver fail to roll on, 

And to reward, and do thy business ri^ht-a, 

We’ll vote a higher price durate t'iia.” 


Among the admirable •medicinal inventions of 
the day, none, we apprehend, are mftre likely 
to gtamp itself with more permanent fame than* 
the following, which it would Hk* an inpisticc 
not to notice in these pages; particular!} after 
such decided proofs have been afforden:! us of its 
efficacy :—we mean, Dr. Stevcnson'’s Imjitrial 
Marine Tincture and Pills; specifics for i*!ie 
prevention and cure of sea-sidkness, intoxica¬ 
tion, vomiting, and morning sickness of pregnant 
ladies; moniing retchings and sicK hetid-ache, 
caused by the intemperate tise of malt and 
spirituous liquors; bilious vomitings, indigos- . 
tions, nervous ^complaints; &c. Su<ih aire the 
boasted properties of tlfestf rnadic^ncs, 'though 
•in a manner scarcely knoTMii t() the piitlfc; still, 
ample, well-authenticated,-and, respectable ies- 
timony is afforded of the decfded efficacy of the 
tincture* in sea-sickness, intoxication, morning 
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sickness of \stdies, and sick Ir'ead-ache; !)ecause 

I 

it prodhces*' its effect in a few minutes. Ik) 
^ourmand<5 of the bottle, and those who like a 
drop (m the a, preparation of 4;his stature 
must ])ossess considerable attractions, in various 
points of view ; since “ ‘ The Imperial Marine 
Tincture,’ posjiesses the astonivshing power of 
rctnoving (sobering) the unpleasant and often 
dangerous effects of excessive intoxication, in 
the course of a few minutes, by .utterly destroy¬ 
ing ahd rendering inert the inebriating qualities 
V)f spirituous litpiors—the very smell of whif*h, 
however large the (juantity taken, it' completely 
dissipates.” And it is tlie only immediate cure 
for sea-sickness, wliich has hitherto baffled e^ ery 
atteifipt, even at ])alliation. Indeed, there is 
not, perhaps, in the wjjole catalogue Of the 
diseasi^ to whifth the “ flesh is heir,” for the 
time it continues, a more distressing affection, 
and one le.ss'liable to cvnimiseration, than sea- 

t 

sickness ; how many fatal irjstances have occur¬ 
red from the violence with which both sexes 
have been, attacked b*y it; and liow many have 
been, and coptifaie to *be deterred from travell¬ 
ing on the ^ater, eithi.>r for bu.siness, health, or 
plousure, under the yust apprehension of being 

beset btv this loathsome intrudbr ; who will now 

•> ^ 

be citabled to participate in all the delights of 
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sailing on the wattv, without dread? fcar, oi in- 

convenience. • * • • 

• • 

And, should an extra cup or .tw^), lit the 
festive^ board, have insidiously seizeef either 
the head, stomach, or legs, and protluce any of 
those symptoms of lyieasiness, that ane usual 
on such occasions,—it is a pleasure that tliey 
may be relieved by the same elegant prepara¬ 
tion, and that, wi^h impunity, they may Jiegin 
dc novo .—The following, which we coy)y 
verbatim from the instructions, will d# the 

needful:— • • 

• • 

IMPERIAL SOBERING DRAUGHT. 


Take—Imperial Marine Tincture.2 tea-spoonfuls 

Sprinj; Water. 1 wine-glassful 


Mix and*(lrink.—llepeat tlie dose every tin minutes. • 

The same quantity of thq Ti/icture wifc half- 
a bottle of soda water, in a .state of ftfferves- 

cence. • • 

* 

This is the usi*al way iA which it is pfp- 
scribed in intoxicatioh and sea sickness. 

* IMPERIAL M^IRMllSyc; DRAUGHT/ 

• • 

Take—Cinnamon Water.4 ^ifcices 

Imperial Warinc Tincture •..,. ^ 3 teayspoonfuls • 

Brandy ...» .J tab|^‘-spoonful 

Fme Sugar. - niitwn'is 


Mix (Old diiuk. 
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This draght is ordered to*'in sick head-ache, 
'sickness^ and craving at the‘‘stomach, nervous 
tremors, vomiting, from any ca»ise, and espe¬ 
cially tliat to which l^fidies are frequently aabject 
in the early stages of pregnancy. Hark ye! 
gourmafads, also, that 

“ One box ^f these pills, and one bottle of 
th|j tincture, are a cure for indigestion ; by re¬ 
storing the tone of the stomach, and promoting 
a healthy secretion of bile.” 

Att we* can further say of these singular 
medicines, to hse a hacknied phrase of the 
nostrum mong^Srs t)f the day, is, that we are 
sure, a single trial will convince the most 
sceptical” of their just pretensions to the attri¬ 
butes they assume. AVe speak feelingly,—nay, 
frd*m actual experience ; and, as far as our 
knowlMge at present extends, these celebrated 
gourmaad medicines, (tincture and pills,) are 
sold by Messrs^ Knaggsy druggists, Piccadilly; 
at No. 6, Bartholomew Square, St. Luke’s; 
No. 85, Goswell Road, near the Angel, Isling¬ 
ton ; and, * perhaps, *if not already, by every 
respectable Qhefjiist''and druggist, and patent 

medicine vender, all (rfer the world: 

* 

* t 

Per jtptAm terrain videmus, 

^(trandam vogain ubi sum us. 
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• « 

Et quod ^andis et petiti, 

Sunt de nobis infat»ti: , 

Totus mundiis currens ad nostros remedios, • 
Nos 4regardat sicut deo.s; 

I lilt uostris ordinandi* 

Princifies et regis soumissos videtis.** 

In costiveness, and nervous and sic^ head- 
^aclie, from intemperance, Dr. Steyenson’s Marine 
Pills, are the most speedy in removing unp]|;a- 
sant symptoms, and regulating the bgwf;ls. 
They operate without griping, in proportion to 
the dose, cither as an aperient,* deob.^trueftt, or 
alterative. • • 

For wind on the stomach, nausea dr heart¬ 
burn :— 

Take—‘ Imperial Marine Tincture,’* 00 drops, or one tea^-spoon- 
t ful, in a wine glassful of spring water—sweetened 
to the taste with a small piece of lump sugar.* 

This will expel the wiad and vapoui^ from 
the head and stomach, and produce a pleasant 
sensation ; as well as*symptoms of returning 
appetite. 

# The ‘ Imperil^ Marine Tincture,’ is sold nwth tffc above- 
mentioned pill. Notwithstanding %ur atersjpn to quacks and 
quack medicine, we cannot in j'|{jticc withhold ike due meed of 
praise to tlicsc preparations, whose effects w# Tiavc had so many ^ 
opportunities of witnessing. — Med. also Bu cil ajt’s 

DoMES'i;rc MiiuiciNE, 22d Edit, fi.® 501^ 592* * House-^ 

Book,’ or Family Chronicle of Useful Knowledge, p. r)7«, &c. 




ATEIUENT llEVi»^^l'AT01lS. 

* ‘ 

A PH.f! ‘IN HABITUAL! COSTIVENKSS, 

TTake—-fomp. Extract of Bittfr Apples *.... 10 grains 

Calofncl ^.' • • ■.S . 3 grains 

• * 

Make a pilL—To be taken‘‘in the morning, or tcforc iSetikfast, 
as an occal^ional piurgc. * 

STOMACHIC AND GENTLY APERIENT PILLS. 


r 

f 

T^e—Socotrine Aloes . 1 drachvn 

^ Myrrh ..- \ drachm 

Assaftrtida... 4 drat^hm 


Make Che mass into twenty pills.—Dose, two or three occasion¬ 
ally. 


TONIC AND GENTLY APERIENT PILLS, TO 
CREATE AN APPETITE. 


Take-i-Ammon iated Iron . 1 drachm 

^ Extract of Gentian... \ dn.chm 

Extract of Aloes. I drachm 


Mix, and divide the mass' into thirty pills, of which, take two, 

I • • 

, tl ree times a day. 

« 

t 

As the fopd drink wliioli we daily con¬ 
sume for the support of ,oiir body, necessarily 
must depo;^it much ifseless matter, which mi^ht 
prove iiijuri^us*^ weie 'it »ot removed, a daily 
motion 'of the bowelsv is extremely salutary, 
particularly in persons subject to costiveness; 
and th(^ m^.ny runjpleasant consequences arising 
from such at habit of body;—such, for instance. 
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as head-aches — difficult breathitief—wind — 
spasms. Sic., wlfich produce peevishntJss pf 
temper, general lassitude, and ultyiutfel^, if not • 
obviiited, .lij^iochondriasip ; the abdomen of 
such* persons feels tumid; the circulation of the 
blotjd in the intestijial vessels is impeded, and 
consecjuently the general c‘irci^lation h .inter¬ 
rupted. These are the complaints that usually 
attend people of a costive habit of body., 
would recommend, tlierefore, any of the pre¬ 
ceding or following prescriptions to femofe this 
condition. 

» 

STOMACHIC AXD LAXATIVK eiLies.- 


Take—Turkey lihiibarb. I5^jrain.s. 

JMyrrh, in powder. la fprayis. 

jlixtract of caninioii Aloes.^. (1 fjrains. 

Extract of Camomile.| drachm. 

Oil of Cloves. f . dtops. 


Mix, and divide into twenty pills—two to be taken about an 
hour bclbre dinner. 

These pills arc* well adajpted tt) gourmaivJs, 
whose bowels areSnfclincd to be indohmt, when, 
necessarily thc^appetite must sym})aflHseT Wlion 
taken moderatel y and regularly with tlje necessary 
degree of exercise, tlie^ will always keep the, 



* Sec Dr. Stevenson, p. 143, before%jnoted. 
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• * * 

4 • 

times for thd discharire of their duty, whether 
at hoihe hr abroad. * 

We would fecommend our travailing cmivives 
to carry*a box of rei^iilators in their pcyket; 
and to use the ‘ Imperial Marine Pill’ in,pre¬ 
ference to all others, as ,the cheapest, safest, 
and neatest, as^well as the most numerous for 
th^ money, whenever they think they have * 
ocQasion for an extra move on,the board. 



CAJJSES £»' TNDTG5:STIi»>J. 








CHAPTER XVII. 

(»F INDIGESTIONS OCCASIONED BY IlfEBllfKTY, 
AND OTHER CAUSE#, &C. 


Like a young girl, who suffers herself to be 
seduced by soidc gay deceiver, a guest who 
suflert^ from indigestion, is more to be ])itied 
than blamed. In short, those|Who are unfor¬ 
tunate enough, after liavii^ done homage to a 
I’cspectabl e m eal, to find th emsfdves, Jiefbre having 
taken coffee, forced to* leave t(^« table, indepen¬ 
dent of the sorrow they ou|jlit tf) feel, and«4:o 
experience the ac^fdents, ^more or less serious, 
which result fit>m intemperance, or 5-athcr from 
their want of mcthocl, in the mailhej; of eating, 
are much to be pitied. skilful guest never 
gets intoxicated, or suffer^ from* indigestion, 
unless .from some accide'ntal *caus?, afid inde¬ 
pendent of his will, sucl\ as a had habit of body. 
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Amongmeans of avmding indigestion^ 
there is i)ne,'^qiiite simple ; n'amely, to eat very 
moderately of some dishes, and know how 
to pay proper respyet to others. , But this 
prescription* has nothing caustic in it. In pro¬ 
posing i-fc, we assume tlie ai^ of Doctor Sangrado, 
in liij^ government of Baratraria, extending his 
loijg wand over each dish, which instantly dis- 
appejjrs. 

Do not imagine, my g(X)d readers, that we 
wish Vo prfeach you a sermon on abstinence. On 
the contrary, this long lesson is intended to 
always secure you an appetite, and to point out 
to you the means of never losing it; for we do 
not write for those who, having no appetite, 
have it no less in tlieir power to satisfy it, but 
for' those who, having always hunger at their 
commfi\id, do nW know where to appease it. 
We shall limit ourselves here to trace out in a 
summary mknncr the a^t of eating well, and 
of digesting lycll', ^vhenever an opportunity pre¬ 
sents itself. . / 

Thc^ moans of avbiding indif»*estion arc the 
result both pf vheoiy 'and practice. The first 
consist in ^x^niining mil the nature of the food, 
and* the strength of the stomach destined to re¬ 
ceive it., It is in* some measure the action of the 
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I me, and the reaction of the other,* ^bich ^mnsti- ^ 
Into a o*ooc! or l)a(Kli<niStion. * •* • * 

Besides, tlit^re are antiyiathies of^tli^ stTmiach, 
of wl'4eh no account can b(; rendered ; fnit yon 
innst.keo]). an exact accanint in ord#r not to ex¬ 
pose tins useful servjyit from receiving* lodgers 
witli which it cannot agree. ^ • . 

It has 1)000 said that a man at forty is eitljer 
a fool {)r a ])hysicvin ; the meaning of whUb js, 
that the experience that he has acquired up to 
that time, ought to inform him whc'ther eft not 
the stbmach stands in neeil of R liea\y, a tena^ 
cious, or a light kind of nourishTiTont—one of an 
aromatic, a vegetable, or animal nature. There 
are stomachs which must be ballasted at the 
same time they are fed ; and those honest de¬ 
puties* sent yearly from Limoges to Paris,* to 
build ])assages and y)alaces, w(n tell yf>p that 
they 
ribs. 

A young, delicate lady, on*the contrary; lives 
only on wings of ^idtry, and i)ther dainty mor¬ 
sels ; and the reason for this difference of i^gimen 
is founded on the di#erefit^;outtse gf th^ir lives. 
The one rises with the siin^ fatigue^ h^^ continual 
exercise, devours, at meal-tiirje, which is imy)a- 
tiently expected,* a coarse breadi, watered by the , 
sweat 5 f his brow, and exhales a* part of his 


prefer rye bread, because it sf/vka to the 
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(Jigestjon by^means of the insQpsible perspiration; 
t)ie other, sleeps till fliid-(lay,^-and gets np weary 
with the .very means of rest, an^i reposes her¬ 
self from her })ast state of inaction by. a ne^v spe¬ 
cies of indoience ; she neither knows the .plea¬ 
sures of fatigue, nor the delights of hunger; 
and even digestion itself, every thing, with her, 
isjhe result of art. 

JJq you wish then to prepare your digestion ? 
Take a walk in dry weather, when exercise is 
indisfiensable with you ; do not fatigue your¬ 
self ; the fresh«iiir, combined with loco-motion, 

« 

will furnish yem with muscular energy, and for¬ 
tify the whole system, by giving it that oscilla¬ 
tory movement, which' mixes and purifies the 
flnidA, invigorates the solids, raises the appetite, 
and [)repares it Ho be well satisfied. The cele- 
brate(J*^Tronchin''prescribed to the young noble¬ 
men of Jiis day, to scrub their a])artment, and 
more than ofie incurable indigestion vielded to 
this active revc*ipew> ^ 

Such people have manym^ans of taking exer¬ 
cise ; tennis, billiardk, riding, f;pncing, &c.; so 
have the p 9 or| su’di*^ as^ walking, running, 
dancingi stipuing, andtthose connected with their 
trafl^*c or calling.r Why then should not the 
rich and tlte pocir' make a tera^porary exchange, 
by which they would reciprocally be benefited.^ 
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Ijet the rich man [Relieve the wan^siof the poor, 

who will teach liini^the valu^ of c^eiicisei* Would 

^ » 
the former bhi^li, indeed, to dig the (^rtft which , 

suppcyta him, or to cut down and saw die wood 

that yrarnis him ? And if, after having, for his 

health and amusement, executed a pairt. of the 

task of the indigent, who would repose Jiimself 

*bv his side, pouring t>ut his lilessings upon hini, 

if he were not to, quit liim without slipping a 

piece of money into his hand; he would 

Soon acknowledge that he sat down tfe his 


dinner with that loyal appetiHe whicli [ilway« 
results fron^ useful fatigue ; at the same* time he 
would be actuated with the pleasing recollection 
of having done a good dfction. Such, then, ai’e 
the only means of avoiding indigestion.* We 
shall now say something on the^means of cimng 
this modern bugbear. ^ ^ 

Notwithstanding all th*e preceding,precau¬ 
tions, it frequently hg-ppens* eitlifer from neg¬ 
lecting these ruleSj particul^g*‘disposition,' anti¬ 
pathy for certain or, indeed, frtim excesses 

or the bad qua^ty of the /ood, the s^m»ch, too 
much distended, or • toiin»ntec4 w jtii cholic or 
remorse, can no longer^^T^-act u|x>A Itself: a 
painful sense of oppression succeeds that hila¬ 
rity which animated tlie ebUwedi faye of a ^ 
guest w*ho has sufficiently satisfied himself; the 
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^ funies^of t-hd'viands excite nausea; wine itself, 
b.y iTU'*aits of«w]iich one eiide&vours to promote 
digestion, /^mly inspires disgustvapours arise 
from the over-lieatcd stomach, and. threaten a 

speedy eruption-; the lava runs; it iii now 

time to tiu’ow water on the flames; hut take care 
how you use ^tea; this fatal and favourite 
y)ofion (with the English in particular) sets ‘ 
the ijerves on edge, and irritates the whole 
animal economy. Here it is the remedy you 
emyfldy which aggravates the disease. 

•' As iwards iittoxication,* it would lx; a dcli- 
cate subject indeed for us to handle, for the 
very simple reason that few peoY)le are really 
acq\iairited with its causes, effe(;ts, and results, 
whicll one is almost always dis])osed to confouiul 
with* drunkennes^^.^ If intoxication w ere (o pro¬ 
duce 1^0* other effect than that of depriving one 
momentarily of their reason, of exciting a tempo¬ 
rary effervescence, and afterwards of provoking 
sleep, the inqonvcj'ience would be trifling ; but 
serious accidents arc the orciin^rry consequences of 
such a wtat(^. Not onl y does it al^sorb and attack 
all tlie ititelleptufd fai^ulties, but it paralyses flic 

* AVc hope* not to promot«^,^his vice, by the information our 
read(^s have receivfcd relative to the “ Imperial Marine Tinc¬ 
ture,” wliioh absolutely, ,’n the course of a few minutes, dis- 
intoxicates'Wiy feidiviflual labominp under the excessive influence 
of spiritji. * 




most solid physical qualities. -Ria head’be- 
comes heavy, ineiimry flies, the sigbjt is t^odblej, 
the legs toltc^, the hands shake; :an fiitcmal 
fire lr^‘erates and devours^ them ; they arc in- 
capadtatetl for any thing ; they are»plunged, as 
it were, into the most uncomfortable <^ndition 
that can be possibly imagined^—they <ii:e, in 
’short, completely paralysed both in body ajid 
mind : and God kpows to what a pitifid plight 

such a condition may lead to after an excellent 

■ 

dinner, where many amiable lailii^? mjfy be 
present. Guests nevfcr get fuddled ! • 

We do hot here mean to reprehend those 
little indulgences granted to the rosy god which, 
seldom permitted, reanimate the play of the 
system; but their i*c-action only suits 'those 
vigorous stomachs whose energ^s are, at le8,st, 
equal to those of the healthly labourer. ^ , 

The ancients, w ho, in affairs of the kitachen, as 
ill those of literature, iii gluttony iS in sobriety, 
have left us great examples ^nd yseful lessons, 
thought that the t.'^tablishment of a mmitorium 
(or vomitory) ^entered iilto the jdan*of the 
places where they held *tf^ir ftas^s, anil it ivas 
not considered extraordinary, witlt tfiis sensual 
people, to see* a guest descend from his tmcli- 
7iimH (or bed, \v4iere he lay and atd^ to lighten ^ 
his stiniiach, to gargle his mouth whli perfumed 
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wafer,^and taeume the sitting ah ovo. For us, 
cold parodisls of thd<e hot governors of nations, 
we ore far from recommending any such cidinary 
refinemdntsi 

* • •' 

If indigostiou be only felt sornfc hours after a 
meal, itris then more dangerous, because the 
work of digestion is stopped. It is in projior- 
ti(jfi to the advance this process has made, that' 
WQ oyght to decide whether or not an emetic 
ought to be given. An emetic, injudiciously 
prescfibedK here, might be attended with dan¬ 
gerous consequ(!nces, as well as an useless con¬ 
vulsion' of th« whole system. The essential 
point in this case is to accelerate the mechanical 
action of the stomach, and nothing adds more 
to its*energy of dissolution than warm water— 
wafer alone; ftr if any other suhstai'icc be 
added^fo this fliid, it loses, by acting upon it, a 
part of «its property. After the first draught, 
second the dissolving airtion of the water by 
means of an^ apc^^ient clyster, (we hope our 
readers will pardon the wqr^for the sake of its 
utility^ composed o? a little common salt and 
linseed tf?a. a little chicken broth, seasoned 
with cinfiafnon, and aj^ttle orange-flower water, 
betake yourself t^ bed ; and a renovating sleep, 
n\ay haytpil^lclo^thisdisagreealfle scene, both by 
the commotion it impresses upon the organism, 
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and by the assxun]^tion of weakijiiti and avidity 
which it leaves iijjiwn the uflfortOnatc ])i^ient. 

l"he .subse(]]ient regimen ought tq \ib regu¬ 
lated hv thp accident; if! for instance?, it has 
})een cause|l by taking too much figh, or game, 
the patient should abstain from theso articles 
for some time, and he ouiJ-ht to use that kind of 

* » u ^ y * 

fiX)d which influences tlie digestion of the fiijjt. 
It is thus that milk soup is the appropri;ite 
digestive of oysters, as a piece of good Oilouces- 
ter cheese i> that of fisli, which, pa^sant^ 
always stands in ncx'd, in onkn* to be easily 
digested, tcy be associated Avith seme more solid 
aliment; such, for ('xamjile, as ham, in oriler 
that we may finish the quotation as we 
began if. 

It is* very fre(|uently less owi.i^* to excess than 
to the quality of the food, which pro(*Aices in- 
tligcslion. One man shall eht ten times qs inueli 
as another without iijiy intfonv<^ience ; ainl 
anotIu‘r shall be grievously Ihcominoded foi 
havinjx used a single substance which does not 
agree with bim.^^ ll is for a gourmaqd t‘j stnd\ 
the nature of his stoviach,,^nd *to see t|iat it Ik' 
supplied with only lioniogj^neoiis a^tit Ick. Milk 
pottage, hot pastry, &e. wlpclragrei* pr^*tt\ 
<renerallv with A-ionun, do iV)t uIaa ^ys succet;d 
witli rcAmst fcedcM's, wlio Avould digest an o\. 
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and pi;obabl^^ turn pale at tl>e sight of a littlo 

]danc-niftnfr(t". , 

lint whpn,.by rcj)eated exporitiuce, you havi* 

a perfect knowledge of the caprices of, your 

stomach, okc may then fearlessly g,We w.iy to 

the appetite. There is oijie essential diderenee 

between a gourpiand and a voracious man. The 

fqiriner chews his food more and better ; becaust*' 
« 

the a/:t of mastication is a rc^l pleasure, and the 
longer the food i-emains on the palate the greatej- 
is theVnjcy^ment. Again, mastication constitutes 
the first digestion ; in this“manner the saturated 
food reaches ffie gullet, and is fitter' to undergo 
the subsequent processes which ought to assimi¬ 
late a part of it with our proper substance. 

It*is necessary then to chew long and well ; 
to divide the crjji])act substances, such as tough 
jneatr\, ])ie-crusts, &c. by mixing them frequently 
with g#od stale bread, t(» swallow only small 
mouthfuls, and quafl' small draughts.* With 
these precau^ons me will rjy’elybe incommoded, 
even after the largest and»ipiist solid dinner. 

, Mo(terak‘ exorcise^(or at leas^ a vertical posi- 

. - • • 

* King ^IaC*licai\ufi’, nctist Dane and Saxon stout, 
«(Jaroused on niit-l/rown-alc, and din\l*fin grout ; 

Which di|h itsjpfisfme honour still^retains, 

And when^each prince is crown’d, in splendour ijfiijiis. 

Tiir. AiiT or ('oojvi;i{\. 
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tion after a nieal)^‘s a giK>d meaiti^of’ fa^oiirin}*; 
aiul even of liastrtiing dif»;estion. • Nothifig <‘ 4 ie • 
he more vontisary to this ^disposition.^ th*an loU-. 
ing in aiv arm-chair, ai^i, particula*rly after"^ 
dinner, to.sit*in a bent position, wliich, by com¬ 
pressing tlie viscert^ must necessarily* stop the 
work of fligestion. For this reason, pecj^dc who 
* are obliged to write after a meal, would do 'jiell 
to stand instead sit. It is also most osiential 
to favour tlie heat of the stomacli at that time, 
by securing it from external cold,* whfch, in 
]ieji>ple of delicate health, is •often enough fo 
suspend its functions. A flafinel waistcoat, 
which ought not to be inconsiderately relin- 
(juished wlien it has become habitual, is very 
beneficial to weak stomachs. 

By ado})ting these precautiVis, one w'ilT be 
enabled to eat more and longer withoifl any in- 

what, above • all other 
things, a gourmand •ought tp nave most at 
heart; for a disea^‘ which ric]ui^s several d^ys 
of abstinence is, fjjufc him, more than any thing 
else, a truly swrowful case; it is «o iftuch, in 
fact, taken from bis eli.steAce^ a«Sl whose 
existence is tliat which nun bp cx^p^red with a^ 
gour\nand’s ? ’ It is, upon cafth, a.true inulgcof 
Mahomefs parfiRlise. 


convenience—precisely 
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The plcdsij*^ of the table,*!wheii tlie stoiiint b 
’ is ilebilifatecK should not be so freely indulired 
in. The^gourmand connoisseur trill know liow 
to lay a judicious and tvell-dmed emharf^o cm 
his appetite,*by early relinquishing hi.* scat, and 
• not prolonging his banquet b'^yond the possibility 
of enjoyment. This, however, is not at all times 
an* easy sacrifice—good old customs are not 
either soon abolished or restrained—a s])ecinien 
of which may be gathered from tin- following 
lines ' 


“ As wealth flow^ in, and plenty sprang from peace, 
(tooU humour reign'd, and jdeosurc found increase. 
'Twas usual, then, the banquet to i)rol<>ng 
By'music’s charms and some delightful song : 

When every youth in jdcasing accents strove 
Ti/ tell the stratageiJts and care.s of love ; 

How soip<j successful were, how others crost; 

'i'hcn to the .sparkling gla s would give his toast : 
Whose bioom did most in his opinion shine. 

To relish both the music and tl.j wine !” 
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Tllii ULTIM/^TUM, OU CHAX^Ttll LAS'f. , 

A TRIO: 

The Cooh\ the Author^ and Bookseller, 

The resemblance between ctwks and authors 
has been started by several ingenious writers : 
and as there are continual variations in tlie C7ili- 
nary as well as the Literary arts, ne\V*^t>*aits of 
similitude bc^fween them maybe poin^tedf)ut, from 
time to time, by me£Rfis of a jiagacious investi¬ 
gation, from the gg,rret to tke kj/chen ; thaj^is, 
from the author to^the cook, ' 

^ Cooks are rften inflamed ,%Ro fire ^authovs. 
Cooks sometimes burn their^JingerS'^ so do 
authors,, especially whcintliey take ft into their, 
heads, engage’d in a hot to.roas^ a prime 

minister^ and s|)it a courtier,* ♦ Co^ks Uve upofi 
the fat of the /and—here, indeed* the i^rogress 
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of reseiiih'/mi^o is intcrruptech^ as authors inaA'^ 

»think thc^^nsekos very well ofi^' to irct us iniicli of 
, thd leail-of ^hq land as will just swvc to support 
I'xistencc^lyooks, tbg^t is, cooks of ^co7i.d'Hon^ 
arc perpctuaiily em])loyecl in dis(juisiit^ 7iaUire; 
and by htiw many authors in this merry, miser¬ 
able, and moping metropolis, is nature every 
day* most absurdly and abominably disguised't'' 
C*Jo(4ks generally garnish tbeir dishes with 
rtaturaf and authors decorate their dramas 
with hrtifihlal flowers. And yet, with all the 
pains which our iiterury cohks take to ])lc‘ase the 
public taste^ fiiey find it extremely difficidt to 
make certain fastidious t rifics^ with very nice 
palates^ heartily relish the banquet of the night. 
If air the ingredients^ be they ever so well 
mived up^ aref.^upon the whole, not highly 
seasoned;' the co7nposifio7i is da7n7ied^ and the 
])oor ga7YetAu:r, ])erha])s, is doomc\l to sup with 
the devil, in flie,shape of*a baililf, watching for 
the fafe of his .farcer 

Surely, of all ihe trades in which men are en- 
gfj^ged tcypnx/id^ lor themselves UK-d their families 
a sid)sis( mce,'‘ uudoubtedly*-that of a man of 
letters ishlte ^’orsjt., His wliole stock in trade 
is confined and Ifudd’led together within the 
narrow l¥t)inftlario^ of his owm head, and from 
thence^he s]hns out his scanty materials, as 
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spidi'rs work theii^webs. Tlie carries 

his Hork to, is icways o^crst()ck k 1 ; .^nd, egn- 
se(|Lioutly, h(‘. fs frequently obliged,to |1r.;!co 
dcpe^jdentv in the generosity and magnaniinitv 
of l\is bofjkS^t^ler. Tliis is not tliQ case of tlu^ 
preseitt^ times only. It has always been so. 
Jlomer, poor and blind, used to wa?Klei* up 
;mil down tlie streets and squares, and ^re¬ 
peat his verses to get bread. Plautus, the 
comic poet, got his livelihood by turning a 
mill; and it is within our recollectioi^ of a 
(ierman count and a French baron being re¬ 
duced to the humble necessity of turning a spit 
for the same purpose. Aldus Manitius was so 
poor, that he became insolvent, and was obbged 
to borrow nu)ney to tjansport his valuable* 

librarv to J?omc, where il was sent foi’. Arch- 

* 

bisliop Fsher, and a multitude of tJ^j literati, 
died poor, ^ Agrip}>a breathed Hs. last in a 
hospital; and Migiu ' Cervantes^the celebrated 
author of Don Quixote, is said to have died for 
want. Tasso was reducH'd so 'iW as to entrecat 
his eat, in a pr' ^ty -lonnelV to i’^'d'^dm the light 
oJ hei' eyes in the vighf for hini to ebffipos"^ his 
verses by ; and the com^ition of our eduntrvmau, 
Dryilen, siiftieiently well .'ntown. A scholar, 
therefore, who de}>ends on Lis writings for hfs 
su])pcfrt, is the arrant slave of the piddie, whose 
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uTid^rstandjngsi are enlightcnt^l, and, in tlie pre> 

, sent ijasUinceJft Vnoso* palates #are roused, from’ 

^ thd* i*efera]^le wrecks of h;r, V)^ain, ^and the 
‘/earning^ of his empty bowels. It injist, i^ever- 
theless, be cgnfessed, tnat thepove^fy gf scliplar> 
frequently arises from their attaching theifvselveii 
solely one particular branch of science, M hieh, 
perha'ps, few but themselves understand, and^ 
whiefi^ still less they are inclined to read. 
Hence, a literary man should, in some measure, 
resemble a ^ood cook, who, knowing the palates* 
o£ his diflTerent i».asters, seasons their dishes ae- 
cordingi3% cautiously avoiding either Ao pall tlie 
appetite or clog tlie stomach, Sucli a literary 
cook, ])erhaps, might succeed sojnething bettc'v 
than iftany of his predecessors. 

It is a commoiwxmqdaint amongst the leariK'd, 
tliat book'^ellers love to print trilling protluclions 
in prefci;en<>;to woVks of real ^i;aiue. Thc'v 
should not, hdwevef, comj>Jain of the booksellers, 
but of' their rcader|<; for, if the publishing of 
valuable books as lucr§-tive as that of those 
insignifi#.an<S^fspr' >vls,*‘no doubU^he booksellers 
yyoi^jld pt*ffer ^,ocvl woerks tod)ad ones. * 

Tile gTH*te|t admijty- of 'a great writer is 
hardly ever one wkos(‘ admiration* pleases most. 
He is geperiilv fjrtmc friend, of wo extraordinary 
jiarts himself,* whose zeal, and, sometimt's, his 
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vanity, make him eiithusi^ic , jn ^ •admiring 
what he docs noi^a^fv'ays tastfi (jf un^erijand. 
But, indfc^ed, ^ITc ^’cate^admirer ^of ,*f JfjEil 
write^ is,, commonly, Tamself. ^ has 
greater intci^ it than any^other person in siiclT 
admiration; to which imterest is a ^^owcrfei) 
seducer. He sees,^ perhaps, better tlyin • the 
^ilert critic or conncjisseur, his oVn defects? ..and 
failings ; hut then he does not judge of thAn^as 
they do; and to see 'and judge are, in every 
©use, widely different, more especially , when 
one’s own faults aro under c( nsideration. 
counting them right we wish thenti wrong; and 
thus it is that self-love is at once both en¬ 


lightened and indulgent. Tt^) much wit, say 
the people of taste, is a fault in a W'ork»; and 
perha.)is they are in the right; but it is remiwk- 
able that many of these people o{ 4ia\c 

themselves but very little wit. ^Aistjhus 7107 f 
est disputfmdum., to^ay thc^ lea.*. The arti¬ 
ficial reputation which some ^authors acKtuire, 
first with the ^ tra<te' (aVant phr ase to denotcMve 
booksellers), the|! A^th thx. ^pcSlic^^rjii ^^ijitc of 
hi? ignorance in the^most §ssen<jiakscic^ 5 pcs; ihe 
numerous errors and inconsiste^ci^'^/.in^ their 
writings and .character^? ar'd the loathsome 
turgidity anti ij^iaintness botl/ of jhoir lempt^ 
and style, is one of those paradoij^cs w^iicii are 
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exhibited |isjt to puKzIp us in every stage 
of hefjJiqfy. V^lle tr^jde isnegi always deceived'; 
fdr _T^,»i;.coj^uiion to hear the nib^ sen^siblc men 
yiaroc among* the boohsellej;s ej^laim, 

“ What, injthe namev>f goodness,n£is<here in sucli 
at-r^me ? he is a mere gatherer of other people’s 
stuffy-^ collector of shreds and ])atches I but the 
bool^ sells, certainly—that’s all we want.” Titus* 
tb^ cwk may dress up his finest flavoured dishes, 
and thus they may go down ; but whose are the 
ingredientfc, whose the art that deceives die palatie 
and pleases the eye ? Thty are not his own— 
they nef erthdess swallow well, and blotter thtm if 
they had been of his pure invention. Btxtks, then, 
like dishes, are of variouscomplexions and dimen¬ 
sions^ suited to as various tastes and caprices. 
TIk* imitation ^ Vhe one is compatible wfth the 
reseftible^^^e of the other: and happy is the 
cook, hgpjytthe adthor, and happy the 

bookseller, Wiien they cav;mutuaUy and sympa- 
thetic‘ally put theij hands in their pockets, and 
eatmly say 

orus couQNAT fInis. 
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